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Abstract: 

First,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  analyzing  information  diffusion  process  in  a  social 
network  using  two  kinds  of  information  diffusion  models,  incorporating  asynchronous  time  delay,  the 
AsIC  (Asynchronous  time  Independent  Cascade)  model  and  the  AsLT  (Asynchronous  time  Linear 
Threshold)  model,  and  investigated  how  the  results  differ  according  to  the  model  used.  To  this  end, 
we  developed  novel  methods  of  selecting  models  that  better  explains  the  observation.  In  our 
behavioral  analysis  of  topic  propagation  using  the  real  blog  propagation  data,  we  found  that  there  is  a 
clear  indication  as  to  which  topic  better  follows  which  model. 

Second,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  how  different  opinions  with  different  values  spread 
over  a  social  network  and  how  their  share  changes  over  time  in  a  machine  learning  setting  using  a 
variant  of  voter  model,  the  value-weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions.  The  task  is  first  to 
estimate  the  opinion  values  from  the  limited  amount  of  observed  data  and  the  goal  is  to  predict  the 
expected  opinion  share  at  a  future  target  time.  We  derived  an  algorithm  that  guarantees  the  global 
optimal  solution  for  the  opinion  value  estimation  and  the  share  prediction  results  outperformed  a 
simple  linear  extrapolation  approximation  when  the  available  data  is  limited. 

Third,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  detecting  the  change  in  opinion  share  over  a  social 
network  caused  by  an  unknown  external  situation  change  under  the  value-weighted  voter  (VwV) 
model  with  multiple  opinions  in  a  retrospective  setting.  We  solved  this  problem  by  iteratively 
maximizing  the  likelihood  of  generating  the  observed  opinion  share,  and  in  doing  so  we  devised  a 
very  efficient  search  algorithm  which  avoids  parameter  value  optimization  during  the  search.  We 
confirmed  that  the  algorithm  can  efficiently  identify  the  change  and  outperforms  the  naive  method,  in 
which  an  exhaustive  search  is  deployed,  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  computation  time. 

Fourth,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  estimating  changes  in  diffusion  probability  over  a  social 
network  from  the  observed  information  diffusion  results,  by  focusing  on  the  AsIC  model  in  the  SIS 
(Susceptible/Infected/Susceptible)  setting.  We  assumed  that  the  diffusion  parameter  changes  are 
approximated  by  a  series  of  step  functions,  and  their  changes  are  reflected  in  the  observed  diffusion 
results.  Thus,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  detecting  how  many  step  functions  are  needed,  where  in  time 
each  one  starts  and  how  long  it  lasts,  and  what  the  height  of  each  one  is.  The  method  employs  the 
derivative  of  the  likelihood  function  of  the  observed  data  that  are  assumed  to  be  generated  from  the 
AsIC-SIS  model,  adopts  a  divide-and-conquer  type  greedy  recursive  partitioning,  and  utilizes  an  MDL 
model  selection  measure  to  determine  the  adequate  number  of  step  functions.  The  results  obtained 
using  real  world  network  structures  confirmed  that  the  method  works  well  as  intended. 

Fifth,  we  proposed  an  opinion  formation  model,  an  extension  of  the  voter  model  that 
incorporates  the  strength  of  each  node,  which  is  modeled  as  a  function  of  the  node  attributes.  Then,  we 
addressed  the  problem  of  estimating  parameter  values  for  these  attributes  that  appear  in  the  function 
from  the  observed  opinion  formation  data  and  solve  this  by  maximizing  the  likelihood  using  an 
iterative  parameter  value  updating  algorithm,  which  is  efficient  and  is  guaranteed  to  converge.  We 
showed  that  the  proposed  algorithm  can  correctly  learn  the  dependency  in  our  experiments  on  four 
real  world  networks  for  which  we  used  the  assumed  attribute  dependency.  We  further  showed  that  the 
influence  degree  of  each  node  based  on  the  extended  voter  model  is  substantially  different  from  that 
obtained  assuming  a  uniform  strength,  and  is  more  sensitive  to  the  node  strength  than  the  node  degree 
even  for  a  moderate  value  of  the  node  strength. 
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Introduction: 

Social  entities  like  human  constantly  receive/give  social  influence  through  interactions,  and  it 
evolves  over  time.  Such  social  interaction  processes  are  usually  characterized  by  highly  distributed 
phenomena  in  complex  networks,  but  the  complexity  and  distributed  nature  of  those  processes  does 
not  imply  that  these  evolutions  are  chaotic  or  unpredictable.  Just  as  natural  scientists  discover  laws 
and  create  models  for  their  fields,  so  can  one,  in  principle,  find  empirical  regularities  and  develop 
explanatory  accounts  of  changes  in  complex  networks.  Especially,  such  predictive  knowledge  would 
be  valuable  for  anticipating  social  trends,  and  market  opportunities.  The  ultimate  goal  of  our  research 
project  is  to  develop  computational  methods  for  learning  to  predict  future  activities  or  behaviors  of 
social  entities  as  social  influence  in  complex  networks. 

Experiment: 

In  our  experiments,  we  employed  four  datasets  of  large  real  networks  (all  bidirectionally 
connected),  based  on  which  information/opinion  diffusion  data  were  generated  synthetically.  The  first 
one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs,  and  has  12,047  nodes  and  79,920  directed  links.  The 
second  one  is  a  network  of  people  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  and 
has  9,481  nodes  and  245,044  directed  links.  The  third  one  is  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email 
Dataset  by  extracting  the  senders  and  the  recipients  and  linking  those  that  had  bidirectional 
communications.  It  has  4,254  nodes  and  44,314  directed  links.  The  fourth  one  is  a  coauthorship 
network,  and  has  12,357  nodes  and  38,896  directed  links.  In  these  experiments,  anonymized  data  were 
utilized  and  we  focused  mainly  on  predicting  statistical  macroscopic  information  such  as  opinion 
shares  as  an  instance  of  social  influence.  Significant  parts  of  these  experiments  were  done  by  personal 
computers  with  main  memory  of  64  Giga  Bite,  which  were  purchased  by  using  the  AOARD  grant  for 
our  previous  project. 

Results  and  Discussion: 

Model  selection:  We  experimentally  confirmed  that  the  learning  algorithms  converge  to  the 
correct  values  very  stably  for  both  the  AsLT  model  and  the  AsIC  mdoel,  and  the  model  selection 
method  can  correctly  identify  the  diffusion  models  by  which  the  observed  data  sets  are  generated 
based  on  extensive  simulations  on  four  real  world  datasets.  We  further  applied  the  methods  to  the  real 
blog  data  and  analyzed  the  behavior  of  topic  propagation.  The  relative  propagation  speed  of  topics,  i.e. 
how  far/near  and  how  fast/slow  each  topic  propagates,  that  are  derived  from  the  learned  parameter 
values  is  rather  insensitive  to  the  model  selected,  but  the  model  selection  algorithm  clearly  identifies 
the  difference  of  model  goodness  for  each  topic.  We  found  that  many  of  the  topics  follow  the  AsIC 
models  in  general,  but  some  specific  topics  have  clear  interpretations  for  them  being  better  modeled 
by  either  one  of  the  two,  and  these  interpretations  are  consistent  with  the  model  selection  results. 
There  are  numerous  factors  that  affect  the  information  diffusion  process,  and  there  can  be  a  number  of 
different  models.  Model  selection  is  a  big  challenge  in  social  network  analysis  and  this  work  is  the 
first  step  towards  this  goal. 

Behavioral  analysis:  We  experimentally  confirmed  that  the  learning  algorithm  converges  to  a 
correct  solution  and  predicts  the  expected  opinion  share  over  a  social  network  at  a  target  time  from  the 
opinion  diffusion  data  under  the  value-weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions.  We  also  showed 
using  two  real  world  social  networks  that  the  values  are  learnable  from  a  small  amount  of  observed 
data  and  the  share  prediction  with  use  of  the  estimated  values  is  satisfactorily  accurate  and 
outperforms  the  prediction  by  a  simple  linear  extrapolation.  Theoretical  analysis  for  a  situation  where 
the  local  opinion  share  can  be  approximated  by  the  average  opinion  share  over  the  whole  network, 
(e.g.,  the  case  of  a  complete  network),  revealed  that  the  expected  share  prediction  problem  is 
well-defined  only  when  the  opinion  values  are  non-uniform  in  which  case  the  final  consensus  is 
winners-takes-all,  i.e.,  the  opinion  with  the  highest  value  wins  and  all  the  others  die,  and  when  they 
are  uniform,  any  opinion  can  be  a  winner.  Our  immediate  future  work  is  to  validate  the  credibility  of 
the  voter  model  using  available  real  opinion  propagation  data. 

Change-point  detection  for  VwV  model:  We  assumed  that  the  opinion  value  changed  by 
unknown  external  factors  and  focused  on  the  form  of  change  of  a  rect-linear  pattern,  that  is,  the  value 
changes  to  a  new  higher  level,  persists  for  a  certain  period  of  time  (hot  span),  and  is  restored  back  to 
the  original  level  and  stays  the  same  thereafter.  In  order  to  detect  such  a  change  pattern,  the  naive 
learning  algorithm  has  to  iteratively  update  the  pattern  boundaries  (outer  loop)  and  the  opinion  value 
must  also  be  optimized  for  each  combination  of  the  pattern  boundaries  (inner  loop),  which  is 
extraordinary  inefficient.  For  this  problem,  we  devised  a  very  efficient  search  algorithm  which  avoids 


the  inner  loop  optimization  during  the  search.  We  tested  the  performance  using  the  structures  of  four 
real  world  networks,  and  confirmed  that  the  algorithm  can  efficiently  identify  the  hot  span  correctly  as 
well  as  the  opinion  value.  We  further  compared  our  algorithm  with  the  naive  method  that  finds  the 
best  combination  of  change  boundaries  by  an  exhaustive  search  through  a  set  of  randomly  selected 
boundary  candidates,  and  showed  that  the  proposed  algorithm  far  outperforms  the  native  method  both 
in  terms  of  accuracy  and  computation  time. 

Change-points  detection  for  AsIC-SIS  model.  We  tested  our  algorithm  to  artificially 
generated  change  patterns  using  four  real  world  network  structures.  The  results  obtained  confirmed 
that  the  method  works  well  as  intended.  The  algorithm  is  efficient  because  it  needs  to  do  expensive 
parameter  optimization  only  once  for  each  partitioning  (which  is  not  that  many  in  many  cases).  The 
MDL  criterion  is  useful  to  avoid  overfitting.  In  many  cases  it  identifies  the  correct  number  of  step 
functions,  but  in  some  cases  the  found  pattern  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
step  functions,  but  the  error  is  always  reduced  to  a  small  value.  The  found  pattern  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  in  terms  of  the  number  of  step  functions  as  the  one  assumed  to  be  true,  but  the  error  is 
always  reduced  to  a  small  value. 

Super-influential  node  extraction'.  We  tested  our  model  and  algorithm  on  four  real  world 
networks  assuming  the  attribute  dependency  of  the  parameters  to  be  of  a  particular  form.  We  showed 
that  the  algorithm  can  correctly  estimate  the  strength  of  each  node  by  way  of  node  attributes  through  a 
learned  function.  We  further  showed  that  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  based  on  our  model  is 
substantially  different  from  a  naive  model  that  assumes  a  uniform  strength  throughout  the  nodes  for 
which  the  influence  degree  is  known  to  be  proportional  to  the  node  degree,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
simple  heuristic  to  approximate  the  influence  degree  with  good  accuracy  unless  the  network  is  dense. 
The  sensitivity  analysis  indicated  that  as  the  degree  of  non-uniformity  of  the  strength  becomes  greater, 
the  influence  degree  becomes  progressively  more  sensitive  to  the  node  strength  than  the  node  degree, 
and  even  for  a  moderate  value  of  the  non-uniformity  of  node  strength,  it  is  more  affected  by  the  node 
strength  than  by  the  node  degree. 

During  the  research  period,  as  scheduled  in  our  original  proposal,  we  analyzed  and  developed 
several  models  for  information  diffusion  and  opinion  formation,  which  served  as  basic  models  for 
exploring  the  successive  research  tasks.  Namely,  we  have  taken  some  important  steps  along  the  path 
to  construct  basic  methods  for  learning  to  predict  social  influence  in  complex  networks  as  a  major 
result  of  Year  1.  In  Year  2,  we  developed  very  promising  core  methods  for  change -points  detection  in 
model  parameters.  We  also  developed  the  other  methods  applicable  to  such  tasks  including  future 
outbreaks  prediction  from  early  observation  and  super-influential  nodes  extraction  in  social  networks, 
and  evaluated  each  method  by  using  synthetic  diffusion  data  sets.  We  believe  that  our  proposed 
models  and  methods  will  play  an  important  role  to  discover  new  insights  into  social  influence  in  a 
wide  variety  of  societies. 
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Abstract.  We  address  the  problem  of  discovering  the  influential  nodes  in  a  social  network  un¬ 
der  the  susceptible/infected/susceptible  (SIS)  model  which  allows  multiple  activation  of  the  same 
node,  by  defining  two  influence  maximization  problems  -.final-time  and  integral-time.  We  solve 
this  problem  by  constructing  a  layered  graph  from  the  original  network  with  each  layer  added  on 
top  as  the  time  proceeds  and  applying  the  bond  percolation  with  two  effective  control  strategies: 
pruning  and  burnout.  We  experimentally  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  method  gives  much  better 
solutions  than  the  conventional  methods  that  are  based  solely  on  the  notion  of  centrality  using  two 
real-world  networks.  The  pruning  is  most  effective  when  searching  for  a  single  influential  node, 
but  burnout  is  more  powerful  in  searching  for  multiple  nodes  which  together  are  influential.  We 
further  show  that  the  computational  complexity  is  much  smaller  than  the  naive  probabilistic  simu¬ 
lation  both  by  theory  and  experiment.  The  influential  nodes  discovered  are  substantially  different 
from  those  identified  by  the  centrality  measures.  We  further  note  that  the  solutions  of  the  two  op¬ 
timization  problems  are  also  substantially  different,  indicating  the  importance  of  distinguishing 
these  two  problem  characteristics  and  using  the  right  objective  function  that  best  suits  the  task  in 
hand. 

Keywords:  Information  diffusion;  SIS  model;  Influence  maximization;  Pruning  method;  Burnout 
method 


1.  Introduction 

Social  networks  mediate  the  spread  of  various  information  including  topics,  ideas  and 
even  (computer)  viruses.  The  proliferation  of  emails,  blogs  and  social  networking  ser¬ 
vices  (SNS)  in  the  World  Wide  Web  accelerates  the  creation  of  large  social  networks. 
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Therefore,  substantial  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  investigating  information 
diffusion  phenomena  in  social  networks  (Newman,  2001;  Adar  and  Adamic,  2005; 
Domingos,  2005;  McCallum  et  al,  2005;  Leskovec  et  al,  2007b;  Watts  and  Dodds, 
2007;  Agarwal  and  Liu,  2008),  and  other  aspects  such  as  analyses  of  social  network¬ 
ing  sites  (Mislove  et  al,  2007;  Muhlestein  and  Lim,  2009),  topic  evolution  (Zhou  et 
al,  2006;  Peng  and  Li,  2010),  and  privacy  issues  (Backstrom  et  al,  2007;  Zhou  and 
Pei,  2010). 

Finding  influential  nodes  is  one  of  the  central  problems  in  social  network  analysis1. 
Thus,  developing  efficient  and  practical  methods  of  doing  this  on  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  is  an  important  research  issue.  Widely  used  fundamental  probabilistic 
models  of  information  diffusion  are  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  model  (Goldenberg 
et  al,  2001;  Kempe  et  al,  2003;  Gruhl  et  al,  2004)  and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  model 
(Watts,  2002;  Kempe  et  al,  2003).  Researchers  investigated  the  problem  of  finding  a 
limited  number  of  influential  nodes  that  are  effective  for  the  spread  of  information  un¬ 
der  the  above  models  (Kempe  et  al,  2003;  Kimura  et  al,  2007;  Kimura  et  al,  2010). 
This  combinatorial  optimization  problem  is  called  the  influence  maximization  problem. 
Kempe  et  al  (2003)  experimentally  showed  on  large  collaboration  networks  that  the 
greedy  algorithm  can  give  a  good  approximate  solution  to  this  problem,  and  mathemat¬ 
ically  proved  a  performance  guarantee  of  the  greedy  solution  (i.e.,  the  solution  obtained 
by  the  greedy  algorithm).  Recently,  methods  based  on  bond  percolation  (Kimura  et 
al,  2007)  and  submodularity  (Leskovec  et  al,  2007a)  were  proposed  for  efficiently  esti¬ 
mating  the  greedy  solution.  Succeeding  work  further  improved  the  efficiency  by  approx¬ 
imating  the  solution  using  a  heuristic  (Chen  et  al,  2009).  The  influence  maximization 
problem  has  applications  in  sociology  and  “viral  marketing”  (Agarwal  and  Liu,  2008), 
and  was  also  investigated  in  a  different  setting  (a  descriptive  probabilistic  model  of  in¬ 
teraction)  (Domingos  and  Richardson,  2001;  Richardson  and  Domingos,  2002).  The 
problem  has  recently  been  extended  to  influence  control  problems  such  as  a  contamina¬ 
tion  minimization  problem  (Kimura  et  al,  2009a). 

The  IC  model  can  be  identified  with  the  so-called  susceptible/infected/recovered 
(SIR)  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease  (Newman,  2003;  Gruhl  et  al,  2004).  In  the 
SIR  model,  only  infected  individuals  can  infect  susceptible  individuals,  while  recov¬ 
ered  individuals  can  neither  infect  others  nor  be  infected  by  others.  This  implies  that 
an  individual  is  never  infected  with  the  disease  multiple  times.  This  property  holds  true 
for  the  LT  model  as  well.  However,  there  are  many  phenomena  for  which  this  property 
does  not  hold.  A  typical  example  would  be  the  following  propagation  phenomenon  of 
a  topic  in  the  blogosphere:  A  blogger  who  has  not  yet  posted  a  message  about  the  topic 
is  interested  in  the  topic  by  reading  the  blog  of  a  friend,  and  posts  a  message  about 
it  (i.e.,  becoming  infected  (activated)2).  Next,  the  same  blogger  reads  a  new  message 
about  the  topic  posted  by  some  other  friend,  and  may  post  a  message  (i.e.,  becoming 
infected)  again.  Note  here  that  we  regard  the  act  of  "posting”  to  be  the  state  change  from 
’’susceptible”  to  "infected”.  The  blogger  can  read  the  next  blog  and  respond  to  it  any¬ 
time  after  the  completion  of  the  previous  posting.  Most  simply,  this  phenomenon  can 
be  modeled  by  a  susceptible/infected/susceptible  (SIS)  model  from  the  epidemiology. 
Other  examples  include  the  growth  of  hyper-link  posts  among  bloggers  (Leskovec  et 
al,  2007b),  the  spread  of  computer  viruses  without  permanent  virus-checking  programs, 
and  epidemic  disease  such  as  tuberculosis  and  gonorrhea  (Newman,  2003).  There  are 


1  “Influence”  means  many  things  and  there  are  many  factors  which  make  a  node  influential.  In  this  paper,  as 
we  describe  later  in  this  section  and  define  more  formally  in  subsection  2.2,  influence  of  a  node  simply  means 
the  expected  number  of  activated  nodes  as  a  result  of  information  diffusion  that  starts  from  the  node. 

2  We  use  “infected”  and  “activated”  interchangeably. 
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many  more  examples  of  information  diffusion  phenomena  for  which  the  SIS  model  is 
more  appropriate. 

We  focus  on  an  information  diffusion  process  in  a  social  network  G  =  ( V, ,  E)  over 
a  given  time  span  T  on  the  basis  of  an  SIS  model.  Here,  the  SIS  model  is  a  stochastic 
process  model,  and  the  influence  of  a  set  of  nodes  H  at  time-step  t,  cr(H,  t),  is  defined 
as  the  expected  number  of  infected  nodes  at  time-step  t  when  all  the  nodes  in  H  are 
initially  infected  at  time-step  t  -  0.  We  refer  to  cr  as  the  influence  function  for  the  SIS 
model.  When  we  want  to  find  an  influential  node,  we  need  to  know  cr({v},  f),  (v  e  V, 
t  —  1,  . . . ,  T),  but  when  we  want  to  solve  influence  maximization  problem,  we  need 
to  know  cr(H,t),  (H  c  V,  t  =  1,  . . . ,  T).  It  is  vital,  first  of  all,  to  have  an  effective 
method  for  estimating  cr({v;),  t).  Clearly,  in  order  to  extract  influential  nodes,  we  must 
estimate  the  value  of  <x({y},  t )  for  every  node  v  and  every  time-step  t.  Solving  influence 
maximization  problem  is  much  more  difficult  because  we  have  to  find  the  optimal  subset 
of  nods  H*k  with  a  fixed  cardinality  K.  Here  it  is  vital  to  have  an  effective  method  for 
evaluating  the  marginal  influence  gains  {cr(//U{v},  T)  -  cr(H,  T);  v  e  V\H]  for  any  non¬ 
empty  subset  H  of  V.  We  have  reported  our  preliminary  work  on  efficiently  estimating 
{ cr( { v } ,  f);  v  e  V,  t  —  1,  . . . ,  T]  for  the  SIS  model  based  on  the  bond  percolation  with 
a  pruning  strategy  (Kimura  et  al,  2009b),  and  extended  it  to  influential  maximization 
problem  in  which  we  introduced  a  new  technique  called  burnout  to  efficiently  estimate 
Ur(H  U  {v},  T)  -  cr(H,  T);  v  e  V  \  H)  (Saito  et  al,  2009). 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  these  two  techniques  in  details  and  conduct  extensive 
experiments  to  evaluate  how  these  two  affect  the  efficiency  of  solving  the  influence 
maximization  problems  on  a  network  G  =  (V,  E )  under  the  SIS  model.  Needless  to  say, 
we  can  naively  estimate  the  marginal  influence  gains  for  any  non-empty  subset  H  of 
V  by  simulating  the  SIS  model.  However,  this  naive  simulation  method  is  overly  inef¬ 
ficient  and  not  practical  at  all.  Here,  we  define  two  influence  maximization  problems: 
the  final-time  maximization  problem  and  the  integral-time  maximization  problem.  The 
latter  problem  does  not  make  sense  for  the  SIR  model  and  is  only  meaningful  for  the 
SIS  model.  We  adopt  the  greedy  algorithm,  to  reduce  the  computational  complexity,  for 
approximately  solving  the  problems  according  to  the  work  of  Kempe  et  al  (2003)  which 
was  conducted  for  the  IC  and  the  LT  models,  ensuring  that  submodularity  holds  in  the 
SIS  model  setting,  too.  We  show  theoretically  that  the  proposed  method  is  expected  to 
achieve  a  large  reduction  in  computational  cost  by  comparing  computational  complexity 
with  the  naive  probabilistic  simulation  method.  Further,  using  two  large  real  networks, 
we  experimentally  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  method  is  much  more  efficient  than 
the  naive  greedy  method  that  uses  only  the  bond  percolation  without  employing  both 
the  pruning  and  the  burnout.  We  show  that  the  pruning  is  effective  when  searching  for  a 
single  influential  node,  but  the  burnout  is  more  powerful  and  eventually  takes  over  the 
pruning  as  we  increase  the  number  of  nodes  to  search.  Thus,  it  is  advisable  to  use  both 
the  pruning  and  the  burnout  only  in  the  initial  few  iterations  and  stop  using  the  pruning 
and  use  the  burnout  alone  in  the  succeeding  iterations  in  the  greedy  algorithm.  The  com¬ 
putational  cost  reduces  by  2  orders  of  magnitudes  comparing  the  naive  bond  percolation 
which  itself  is  2  to  3  orders  of  magnitudes  more  efficient  than  the  naive  simulation.  We 
also  show  that  the  nodes  discovered  by  the  proposed  method  are  substantially  different 
from  the  nodes  discovered  by  the  conventional  methods  that  are  based  on  the  notion 
of  various  centrality  measures  which  does  not  consider  the  information  diffusion  phe¬ 
nomena  and  can  be  evaluated  from  the  network  topology  alone.  The  proposed  method 
results  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  expected  influence.  We  further  find  that  the  two 
optimization  problems  give  also  substantially  different  solutions  and  it  is  important  to 
use  the  right  objective  function  which  reflects  the  problem  characterization. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  We  define  the  information  diffusion  model  in  sec- 
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tion  2  and  the  two  influential  maximization  problems  we  want  to  solve  in  section  3.  We 
then  give  details  of  the  algorithms  to  solve  this  problem  (greedy  algorithm,  bond  perco¬ 
lation,  pruning,  burnout  and  their  combinations)  in  section  4.  The  experimental  results 
are  given  in  section  5  (network  data,  quality  of  the  solutions  and  computation  time  for 
both  influence  function  estimation  and  influence  maximization  estimation),  followed 
by  some  discussions  in  section  6.  We  end  this  paper  by  summarizing  the  conclusion  in 
section  7. 


2.  Information  Diffusion  Model 

Let  G  =  ( V. ,  E)  be  a  directed  network,  where  V  and  E  stand  for  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes 
and  (directed)  links,  respectively.  Here,  note  that  £  is  a  subset  of  V  x  V.  For  any  v  e  V, 
let  T(v;  G )  denote  the  set  of  the  child  nodes  (directed  neighbors)  of  v,  that  is, 

F(v;G)  =  {w  e  V;  (v,  w)  e  Ej. 


2.1.  SIS  Model 

An  SIS  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease  is  based  on  the  cycle  of  disease  in  a  host.  A 
person  is  first  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  becomes  infected  with  some  probability 
when  the  person  has  contact  with  an  infected  person.  The  infected  person  becomes 
susceptible  to  the  disease  soon  without  moving  to  the  immune  state.  We  consider  a 
discrete-time  SIS  model  for  information  diffusion  on  a  network.  In  this  context,  infected 
nodes  mean  that  they  have  just  adopted  the  information,  and  we  call  these  infected  nodes 
active  nodes. 

We  define  the  SIS  model  for  information  diffusion  on  G.  In  the  model,  the  diffusion 
process  unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  >  0,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  state  of  a  node 
is  either  active  or  inactive.  For  every  link  (m,  v)  e  E,  we  specify  a  real  value  p[l  v  with 
0  <  Pu,v  <  1  in  advance.  Here,  pu  v  is  referred  to  as  the  diffusion  probability  through 
link  (m,  v).  Given  an  initial  set  of  active  nodes  H  and  a  time  span  T,  the  diffusion  process 
proceeds  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  node  u  becomes  active  at  time-step  t  (<  T). 
Then,  node  u  attempts  to  activate  every  v  e  T(m;G),  and  succeeds  with  probability 
pu  v.  If  node  u  succeeds,  then  node  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  If  multiple 
active  nodes  attempt  to  activate  node  v  at  time-step  t,  then  their  activation  attempts  are 
sequenced  in  an  arbitrary  order.  On  the  other  hand,  node  u  becomes  or  remains  inactive 
at  time-step  t  +  1  unless  it  is  activated  from  other  active  node  at  time-step  t.  The  process 
terminates  if  the  current  time-step  reaches  the  time  limit  T. 


2.2.  Influence  Function 

For  the  SIS  model  on  G,  we  consider  an  information  diffusion  from  an  initially  activated 
node  set  H  c  V  over  time  span  T .  Let  S  (H,  t )  denote  the  set  of  active  nodes  at  time-step 
t.  Note  that  S  ( H ,  t)  is  a  random  subset  of  V  and  S  (//,  0)  =  H.  Let  cr(H,  t)  denote  the 
expected  number  of  [5  (H,  f)|,  where  A|  stands  for  the  number  of  elements  in  a  set  X.  We 
call  cr(H,  1 )  the  influence  of  node  set  H  at  time-step  t.  Note  that  cr  is  a  function  defined 
on  2V  X  {0, 1,  •  •  •  ,  T).  We  call  the  function  cr  the  influence  function  for  the  SIS  model 
over  time  span  T  on  network  G.  In  view  of  more  complex  social  influence,  we  need 
to  incorporate  a  number  of  social  factors  with  social  networks  such  as  rank,  prestige 
and  power.  In  our  approach,  we  assume  that  we  can  encode  such  factors  as  diffusion 
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probabilities  of  each  node3.  As  emphasized  in  section  1,  it  is  important  to  estimate  the 
influence  function  cr  efficiently.  In  theory  we  can  simply  estimate  cr  by  the  simulations 
based  on  the  SIS  model  in  the  following  way.  First,  a  sufficiently  large  positive  integer 
M  is  specified.  For  each  H  c  V,  the  diffusion  process  of  the  SIS  model  is  simulated 
from  the  initially  activated  node  set  //,  and  the  number  of  active  nodes  at  time-step 
t,  | .S’  (H,  t)\,  is  calculated  for  every  t  e  {0, 1,  •  •  •  ,  T).  Then,  cr(H,  t )  is  estimated  as  the 
empirical  mean  of  | S  (//,  f)|’s  that  are  obtained  from  M  such  simulations.  However,  this 
is  extremely  inefficient,  and  cannot  be  practical. 


3.  Influence  Maximization  Problem 

We  mathematically  define  the  influence  maximization  problems  on  a  network  G  =  (V,  E) 
under  the  SIS  model.  Let  K  be  a  positive  integer  with  K  <  |  V|.  First,  we  define  Has.  final- 
time  maximization  problem :  Find  a  set  H  'K  of  K  nodes  to  target  for  initial  activation  such 
that  cr(H*K ;  T)  >  cr(H:  T  )  for  any  set  H  of  k  nodes,  that  is,  find 

Ht  -  arg  max  cr(H\T).  (1) 

{HcV:  \H\=K) 

Second,  we  define  the  integral-time  maximization  problem:  Find  a  set  H*K  of  K  nodes  to 

target  for  initial  activation  such  that  cr(H*K\  1)4 - t-  cr( H *K ;  T)  >  cr(H:  1)4 - f  cr(H:  T) 

for  any  set  H  of  k  nodes,  that  is,  find 

T 

H*k  =  arg  max  V(r(ff;f).  (2) 

[H<zV;  \H\=K)  rt-J 

The  first  problem  cares  only  how  many  nodes  are  influenced  at  the  time  of  interest. 
For  example,  in  an  election  campaign  it  is  only  those  people  who  are  convinced  to  vote 
the  candidate  at  the  time  of  voting  that  really  matter  and  not  those  who  were  convinced 
during  the  campaign  but  changed  their  mind  at  the  very  end.  Maximizing  the  number 
of  people  who  actually  vote  falls  in  this  category.  The  second  problem  cares  how  many 
nodes  have  been  influenced  throughout  the  period  of  interest.  For  example,  maximizing 
the  amount  of  product  purchase  during  a  sales  campaign  falls  in  this  category. 


4.  Proposed  Method 

Kempe  et  al  (2003)  showed  the  effectiveness  of  the  greedy  algorithm  for  the  influence 
maximization  problem  under  the  IC  and  LT  models.  In  this  section,  we  introduce  the 
greedy  algorithm  for  the  SIS  model,  and  describe  three  techniques  (the  bond  perco¬ 
lation  method,  the  pruning  method,  and  the  burnout  method)  for  efficiently  solving 
the  influence  maximization  problem  under  the  greedy  algorithm.  We  also  discuss  the 
computational  complexity  of  these  methods  and  show  the  merit  of  the  pruning  and  the 
burnout. 


3  Such  factors  as  rank,  prestige  and  power  exert  influence  in  a  cumulative  way.  i.e.  richer  gets  richer  phe¬ 
nomena.  We  need  some  reinforcement  mechanism  outside  the  SIS  model  to  deal  with  such  feedback  which  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  framework. 
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4.1.  Greedy  Algorithm 

We  approximately  solve  the  influence  maximization  problem  by  the  greedy  algorithm. 
Below  we  describe  this  algorithm  first  for  the  final-time  maximization  problem  and  then 
for  the  integral-time  maximization  problem. 

Greedy  algorithm  for  the  final-time  maximization  problem: 

7/11.  Set  H  <-  0. 

:/l2.  For  k  =  1  to  K  do  the  following  steps: 

1712-1.  Choose  a  node  v*  e  V  \  H  maximizing  cr(H  U  {v},  T). 

7R2-2.  Set  H  <-  H  U  {v*}. 

:713.  Output  H. 

We  can  easily  modify  this  algorithm  for  the  integral-time  maximization  problem  by 
replacing  step  Jl2-\  as  follows: 

Greedy  algorithm  for  the  integral-time  maximization  problem: 

Jl\.  Set  H  <-  0. 

2712.  For  k  =  1  to  K  do  the  following  steps: 

I712-V.  Choose  a  node  v/.  e  V  \  H  maximizing  U  {v},  t). 

9Q.-2.  Set  //<—//  U  {v*}. 

;/l3.  Output  H. 

Let  Hk  denote  the  set  of  K  nodes  obtained  by  this  algorithm.  We  refer  to  II k  as  the 
greedy  solution  of  size  K.  Then,  it  is  known  that 

o~(Hk,  t)  >  jl  -  cr{H*K,  t), 

where  H*k  is  the  exact  solution  defined  by  Equation  fl)  or  (2),  that  is,  the  expected 
influence  of  the  greedy  solution  is  lower  bounded  and  it  is  guaranteed  that  it  is  at  worst 
63%  of  the  optimal  expected  influence  (Kempe  et  al,  2003). 

To  implement  the  greedy  algorithm,  we  need  a  method  for  estimating  all  the  marginal 
influence  degrees  {cr(H  U  {v},  /);  v;  e  V  \  H]  of  H  in  step  25^2- 1  or  3K2-Y  of  the  above  al¬ 
gorithms.  In  the  subsequent  subsections,  we  propose  a  method  for  efficiently  estimating 
the  influence  function  cr  over  time  span  T  for  the  SIS  model  on  network  G. 


4.2.  Layered  Graph 

We  build  a  layered  graph  GJ  =  (VT ,ET)  from  G  in  the  following  way  (see  Figure  1). 
First,  for  each  node  v  e  V  and  each  time-step  t  e  {0, 1,  •  •  •  ,7’),  we  generate  a  copy  vt 
of  v  at  time-step  t.  Let  V,  denote  the  set  of  copies  of  all  v  e  V  at  time-step  t.  We  define 
VT  by  VT  =  Vo  U  Vi  U  •  •  •  U  Vt-  In  particular,  we  identify  V  with  Vo-  Next,  for  each 
link  (m,  v)  e  E,  we  generate  T  links  vt),  ( t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T}),  in  the  set  of  nodes  VT . 
We  set  E,  =  v,);  (n,  v)  e  £},  and  define  ET  by  ET  =  E\  U  •  •  •  U  ET.  Moreover,  for 

any  link  (ut-\ ,  vt)  of  the  layered  graph  G'\  we  define  the  occupation  probability  qUt  , .Vl 
by  q ;i.  |  ,i;  —  Pu,v- 

Then,  we  can  easily  prove  that  the  SIS  model  with  diffusion  probabilities  {pe\ e  e  E] 
on  G  over  time  span  T  is  equivalent  to  the  bond  percolation  process  (BP)  with  occu- 
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Fig.  1.  An  example  of  a  layered  graph. 


pation  probabilities  j qe ;  e  e  ET]  on  Gr  4  Here,  the  BP  process  with  occupation  prob¬ 
abilities  { qe\e  e  Et }  on  GJ  is  the  random  process  in  which  each  link  e  e  ET  is  inde¬ 
pendently  declared  “occupied”  with  probability  qe.  We  perform  the  BP  process  on  GT , 
and  generate  a  graph  constructed  by  occupied  links,  GT  =  ( VT ,  ET).  Then,  in  terms  of 
information  diffusion  by  the  SIS  model  on  G,  an  occupied  link  (ut-\,  vt)  e  E,  represents 
a  link  (u,  v)  £  E  through  which  the  information  propagates  at  time-step  r,  and  an  un¬ 
occupied  link  (ut- 1,  V/)  £  E,  represents  a  link  (u,  v)  6  E  through  which  the  information 
does  not  propagate  at  time-step  t.  For  any  v  eV  \  H.  let  F(H  U  {v};  G1)  be  the  set  of  all 
nodes  that  can  be  reached  from  H  U  {v}  e  Vo  through  a  path  on  the  graph  G7.  When  we 
consider  a  diffusion  sample  from  an  initial  active  node  v  e  V  for  the  SIS  model  on  G, 
F(H  U  {v};  Gt)  n  V,  represents  the  set  of  active  nodes  at  time-step  t,  S(H  U  {u},  f). 


4.3.  Bond  Percolation  Method 

Using  the  equivalent  BP  process,  we  present  a  method  for  efficiently  estimating  influ¬ 
ence  function  cr.  We  refer  to  this  method  as  the  BP  method.  Unlike  the  naive  method, 
the  BP  method  simultaneously  estimates  <r( H  U  {v},  t)  for  all  v  e  V  \  H.  Moreover,  the 
BP  method  does  not  fully  perform  the  BP  process,  but  performs  it  partially.  Note  first 
that  all  the  paths  from  nodes  flU{v}(vef\  H)  on  the  graph  G7  represent  a  diffusion 
sample  from  the  initial  active  nodes  H  U  {v}  for  the  SIS  model  on  G.  Let  L'  be  the  set 
of  the  links  in  Gr  that  start  from  the  non-activated  nodes  in  the  diffusion  sample.  For 
calculating  |S  (7/U{v),  f)[,  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  the  links  in  L'  are  occu¬ 
pied  or  not.  Therefore,  the  BP  method  performs  the  BP  process  for  only  an  appropriate 
set  of  links  in  GT .  The  BP  method  estimates  cr  by  the  following  algorithm: 

BP  method: 

51.  Set  cr(H  U  {v},  t)  <—  0  for  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T}. 

52.  Repeat  the  following  procedure  M  times: 


4  The  SIS  model  over  time  span  T  on  G  can  be  exactly  mapped  onto  the  IC  model  on  GT  (Kempe  et  al, 
2003).  Thus,  the  result  follows  from  the  equivalence  of  the  BP  process  and  the  IC  model  (Grassberger,  1983; 
Newman,  2002;  Kempe  et  al,  2003;  Kimura  et  al,  2007). 
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32-1.  Initialize  S  (H  U  {v},  0)  =  H  U  {v}  for  each  v  e  V  \  H,  and  set  A(0)  <—  V  \  H, 
A(l)  v-  0,  •••,  ACT)  <-  0. 

'32-2.  For  t  —  1  to  T  do  the  following  steps: 

S2-2a.  Compute  B(t  -  1)  =  UveA(r-i)  S(HU  {v},  t  -  1). 

32-2b.  Perform  the  BP  process  for  the  links  from  B(t- 1)  in  GT ,  and  generate  the  graph 
G,  constructed  by  the  occupied  links. 

S2-2c.  For  each  v  e  A(t  -  1),  compute  S(H  U  {v},  t )  =  UwsS(Hu(i>),r-i)  T(w;  Gt).  and  set 
cr(H  U  {v},  t)  <—  cr(H  U  { v},  t)  +  |S  (H  U  { v},  f)|  and  A(t)  <—  A(t)  U  {v}  if  S  (H  U  {v},  t )  +  0. 
33.  For  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T],  set  cr(H  U  {v},  t)  <—  cr(H  U  {v},  t)/M,  and 
output  cr(H  U  {v'},  t ). 

Note  that  A(t)  finally  becomes  the  set  of  information  source  nodes  that  have  at  least  an 
active  node  at  time-step  t,  that  is,  A(t)  —  (v  e  V  \  H\  S(H  U  {v},  t )  +  0}.  Note  also  that 
B(t  -  1)  is  the  set  of  nodes  that  are  activated  at  time-step  t  -  1  by  some  source  nodes, 
that  is,  B(t  -  1)  =  IJvev  S(HU  {v},  t  -  1). 

Now  we  estimate  the  computational  complexity  of  the  BP  method  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  the  nodes,  Na,  that  are  identified  in  step  32-2a,  the  number  of  the  coin-flips, 
Nh,  for  the  BP  process  in  step  S2-2b,  and  the  number  of  the  links,  Nc.  that  are  followed 
in  step  32-2c.  Let  d(v)  be  the  number  of  out-links  from  node  v  (i.e.,  out-degree  of  v) 
and  d'(v)  the  average  number  of  occupied  out-links  from  node  v  after  the  BP  process. 
Here  we  can  estimate  d'{v)  by  2w€r(v;G)  Pv.w  Then,  for  each  time-step  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T},  we 
have 

K=  |S(HU{vU-l)|,  Nh=  Yj  d(w^  Nc  =  Z  Z  d'(w)  (3) 

veA(/-l)  weB(f-l)  veAU-1)  weS(HU|i'},f-l) 

on  the  average. 

In  order  to  compare  the  computational  complexity  of  the  BP  method  to  that  of  the 
naive  method,  we  consider  mapping  the  naive  method  onto  the  BP  framework,  that  is, 
separating  the  coin-flip  process  and  the  link-following  process.  We  can  easily  verify  that 
the  following  algorithm  in  the  BP  framework  is  equivalent  to  the  naive  method: 

Naive  method  expressed  in  the  framework  of  BP  method: 

31.  Set  cr(H  U  {v},  f)  <—  0  for  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T}. 

32.  Repeat  the  following  procedure  M  times: 

32-1.  Initialize  S(H  U  {v},  0)  =  H  U  {v}  for  each  v  e  V  \  H,  and  set  A(0)  <—  V  \  H, 
A(l)  v-  0,  •••,  A(T)  <-  0. 

32-2.  For  t  —  1  to  T  do  the  following  steps: 

2>2-2b'.  For  each  v  e  A(t- 1),  perform  the  BP  process  for  the  links  from  S  f  // U  { v},  t- 1) 
in  Gt,  and  generate  the  graph  G,{v )  constructed  by  the  occupied  links. 

32-2c\  For  each  v  e  A(t- 1),  compute  S  (H U{v};  t )  =  UweS(»u{v},M)  T(w;G,(v')),  and  set 
cr(H  U  {v},  t)  <—  cr(H  U  {v},  t )  +  \S(HU  {v},  f)|  and  A(t)  <—  A(t)  U  {v}  if  5  (H  U  {v},  t )  +  0. 
32.  For  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T],  set  cr(H  U  {v},  t)  <—  cr(H  U  {v},  t)/M,  and 
output  o~(H  U  {v},  t). 

Then,  for  each  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  7’[,  the  number  of  coin-flips,  Ny.  in  step  S2-2b’  is 

Z  Z  d(w),  (4) 

v&4(f-l)w6S(HU{v},(-l) 

and  the  number  of  the  links,  Nc> ,  followed  in  step  32-23  is  equal  to  Nc  in  the  BP 
method  on  the  average.  From  equations  (3)  and  (4),  we  can  see  that  Ny  is  much  larger 
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than  NC'  =  Nc,  especially  for  the  case  where  the  diffusion  probabilities  are  small.  We 
can  also  see  that  Niy  is  generally  much  larger  than  each  of  Na  and  Nj,  in  the  BP  method 
for  a  real  social  network.  In  fact,  since  such  a  network  generally  includes  large  clique¬ 
like  subgraphs,  there  are  many  nodes  w  e  V  such  that  d(w )  »  1,  and  we  can  expect  that 
2Wp  I S(H  U  {v},  t  -  Dl  »  |  UveAu-i)S(H  U  M,  t  -  Dl  (=  | B(t  -  1)1).  Therefore,  the 
BP  method  is  expected  to  achieve  a  large  reduction  in  computational  cost. 


4.4.  Pruning  Method 

In  order  to  further  improve  the  computational  efficiency  of  the  BP  method,  we  introduce 
a  pruning  technique  and  propose  a  method  referred  to  as  the  BP  with  pruning  method. 
The  key  idea  of  the  pruning  technique  is  to  utilize  the  following  property:  Once  we  have 
S  (H  U  {u},  to)  -  S(H  U  {v},  to)  at  some  time-step  to  on  the  course  of  the  BP  process  for 
a  pair  of  information  source  nodes,  u  and  v,  then  we  have  S(H  U  {m},  t)  —  S  (H  U  {v},  t) 
for  all  t  >  to.  The  BP  with  pruning  method  estimates  cr  by  the  following  algorithm: 

BP  with  pruning  method: 

SI.  Set  cr(H  U  {v},  t)  <—  0  for  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T}. 

<B2.  Repeat  the  following  procedure  M  times: 

S2-1”.  Initialize  S  (H  U  {v};  0)  =  H  U  {v}  for  each  v  e  V  \  H,  and  set  A(0)  <—  V  \  H, 
A(l)  <—  0,  •  •  • ,  A(T )  <—  0,  and  C(v )  <—  (v)  for  each  v  e  V  \  H. 

S2-2.  For  t  —  1  to  T  do  the  following  steps: 

S2-2a.  Compute  B(t  -  1)  =  U«L4(r-p  S(HU  (v),  t  -  1). 

S2-2b.  Perform  the  BP  process  for  the  links  from  B(t- 1)  in  G7  ,  and  generate  the  graph 
G,  constructed  by  the  occupied  links. 

S2-2c”.  For  each  v  e  A(t  -  1),  compute  S(H  U  {v},  t)  =  Uw€S(rtu{v),r-i)  P(w;  Gt),  set 
A(t)  <—  A(f)U{v;}  if  5  (7/U{v},  t)  4-  0,  and  set  cr(HU{u},  t )  <—  cr(HU{u},  f)+|5  (//Ujv'j,  f)| 
for  each  u  e  C(v). 

S2-2d.  Check  whether  S(H  U  [u},t)  —  S(H  U  M,f)  for  u,v  e  A(t),  and  set  C(v )  <— 
C(v)  U  C(u)  and  A(t)  <-  A(t)  \  {u}  if  S(H  U  {m},  t)  =  S(H  U  {v},  t ). 

S3.  For  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T],  set  cr(H  U  {v},  t)  <—  cr(H  U  (v),  t)/M ,  and 
output  o~(H  U  {v},  t). 

Basically,  by  introducing  step  S2-2d  and  reducing  the  size  of  ,4 it),  the  proposed  method 
attempts  to  improve  the  computational  efficiency  over  the  original  BP  method.  For  the 
proposed  method,  it  is  important  to  implement  efficiently  the  equivalence  check  process 
in  step  S2-2d.  In  our  implementation,  we  first  scan  each  v  e  A{t)  according  to  the  value 
of  n  =  \S(H  U  {v'},  t) |,  and  identify  those  nodes  with  the  same  n  value. 


4.5.  Burnout  Method 

In  order  to  further  improve  the  computational  efficiency  of  the  BP  with  pruning  method, 
we  introduce  another  technique  called  burnout  and  propose  a  method  which  is  referred 
to  as  the  BP  with  pruning  and  burnout  method  5 .  More  specifically,  we  focus  on  the 
fact  that  maximizing  the  marginal  influence  degree  cr(H  U  {v},  t)  with  respect  to  v  e 


3  Here  we  integrated  these  two  techniques,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  combine  the  BP  method  with  only  the 
burnout  method.  We  skipped  this  one  because  it  is  self-evident. 
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V  \  H  is  equivalent  to  maximizing  the  marginal  influence  gain  </>#  (v,  t)  =  cr(H  U  {v},  t )  - 
cr(H,  t).  Here  in  terms  of  the  BP  process  for  a  newly  added  information  source  node  v, 
maximizing  <fe(v,  1 )  reduces  to  maximizing  \S  (H  U  {v},  t)  \  S  (H,  f)|  on  the  average.  The 
BP  with  pruning  and  burnout  method  estimates  4>h  by  the  following  algorithm: 

BP  with  pruning  and  burnout  methods: 

Cl.  Set  <Ph(v ,  t)  <—  0  for  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T). 

C2.  Repeat  the  following  procedure  M  times: 

C2-1.  Initialize  S  (//;  0)  =  H ,  and  5  ({v};  0)  =  {v}  for  each  v  e  V  \  H.  and  set  ,4(0)  <— 
V  \  H.  A(  1)  «—  0,  •  •  • ,  A(T)  <—  0,  and  C(v)  <—  {v}  for  each  v  e  V  \  H. 

C2-2.  For  t  —  1  to  T  do  the  following  steps: 

C2-2a.  Compute  B(t  -  1)  =  UveAq-i)  S  (M>  (-l)US  ( H ,  t  -  1). 

C2-2b.  Perform  the  BP  process  for  the  links  from  B(t- 1)  in  Gr,  and  generate  the  graph 
G,  constructed  by  the  occupied  links. 

C2-2c.  Compute  S(H,t )  =  UweSfffj-t)  r(w;  Gt),  and  for  each  v  e  A(t  -  1),  compute 
s  (M,  t)  =  UW€S((v),f-i)  r(w;  Gt)  \  S  (H,  t ),  set  A(t )  <-  A(t)  U  {v}  if  S  ({v},  t )  +  0,  and  set 
0  <—  <t>H({u},  t)  +  |S  ({v'},  f)|  for  each  u  e  C(v). 

C2-2d.  Check  whether  S  ({«},  t)  =  S  ({v;},  t)  for  u,  v  e  A(t).  and  set  C(v)  C(v )  U  C(u ) 

and  4(f)  «-  A(t )  \  {«}  if  5({m},  f)  =  S({v},  t ). 

C3.  For  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T],  set  4>h({v},  0  <Ph({v},  t)/M ,  and  output 

<fe(M,f). 

Intuitively,  by  using  the  burnout  technique,  we  can  substantially  reduce  the  size  of  the 
active  node  set  from  S(H  U  {v},  f)  to  S  ({v},  f)  for  each  v  e  V  \  H  and  t  e  {1,  •  •  •  ,  T] 
compared  with  the  BP  with  pruning  method.  Namely,  in  terms  of  computational  costs 
described  by  Equation  (3),  we  can  expect  to  obtain  smaller  numbers  for  Na  and  Nc  when 
H  +  0.  However,  how  effectively  the  proposed  method  works  will  depend  on  several 
conditions  such  as  network  structure,  time  span,  values  of  diffusion  probabilities,  etc. 
We  will  do  a  simple  analysis  later  and  experimentally  show  that  it  is  indeed  effective. 


5.  Experimental  Evaluation 

We  have  carried  out  extensive  experiments  and  evaluated  the  effects  of  the  two  tech¬ 
niques  that  were  implemented  on  top  of  the  bond  percolation  on  the  quality  of  the  so¬ 
lution  and  the  computation  time,  using  two  real  world  social  networks.  The  baseline  to 
compare  the  quality  of  the  solution  is  the  naive  simulation  method  which  is  confirmed 
to  be  prohibitively  inefficient. 


5.1.  Network  Data  and  Basic  Settings 

In  our  experiments,  we  employed  two  datasets  of  large  real  networks  used  in  Kimura 
et  al  (2009a),  which  exhibit  many  of  the  key  features  of  social  networks  (Newman  and 
Park,  2003). 

The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs.  The  network  data  was  col¬ 
lected  by  tracing  the  trackbacks  from  one  blog  in  the  site  “goo  (http://blog.goo.ne.jp/)” 
in  May,  2005.  We  refer  to  the  network  data  as  the  blog  network.  The  blog  network  was 
a  strongly-connected  bidirectional  network,  where  a  link  created  by  a  trackback  was 
regarded  as  a  bidirectional  link  since  blog  authors  establish  mutual  communications 
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by  putting  trackbacks  on  each  other’s  blogs.  The  blog  network  had  12,047  nodes  and 
79, 920  directed  links.  The  second  one  is  a  network  of  people  that  was  derived  from 
the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia.  Specifically,  we  extracted  the  maxi¬ 
mal  connected  component  of  the  undirected  graph  obtained  by  linking  two  people  in 
the  “list  of  people”  if  they  co-occur  in  six  or  more  Wikipedia  pages,  and  constructed 
a  directed  graph  by  regarding  those  undirected  links  as  bidirectional  ones.  We  refer  to 
the  network  data  as  the  Wikipedia  network.  Thus,  the  Wikipedia  network  was  also  a 
strongly-connected  bidirectional  network,  and  had  9,481  nodes  and  245,044  directed 
links. 

We  assigned  a  uniform  value  p  to  the  diffusion  probability  puv  for  any  link  (m,  v)  e 
E ,  that  is,  pu  v  =  p  for  the  SIS  model  we  used.  According  to  Kempe  et  al  (2003)  and 
Leskovec  et  al  (2007b),  we  set  the  value  of  p  relatively  small.  In  particular,  we  set 
the  value  of  p  to  a  value  smaller  than  1  /d,  where  d  is  the  mean  out-degree  of  a  net¬ 
work.  Since  the  values  of  d  were  about  6.63  and  25.85  for  the  blog  and  the  Wikipedia 
networks,  respectively,  the  corresponding  values  of  1/d  were  about  0.15  and  0.039.  In 
view  of  these  values  we  decided  to  set  p  —  0.1  for  the  blog  network  and  p  =  0.03  for  the 
Wikipedia  network.  Time  span  T  can  be  arbitrarily  set  but  it  is  constrained  by  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  naive  simulation  method.  We  found  T  =  30  is  good  enough  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  our  method.  We  also  need  to  specify  the  number  M  of  performing  the 
bond  percolation  process.  The  larger,  the  better,  but  we  have  to  compromise  between 
the  solution  quality  and  the  computational  cost.  We  set  M  =  10,000  for  estimating 
influence  degrees  for  the  blog  and  Wikipedia  networks  (See  5.2.1). 

All  our  experimentations  were  undertaken  on  a  single  PC  with  an  Intel  Dual  Core 
Xeon  X5272  3.4GHz  processor,  with  32GB  of  memory,  running  under  Linux. 


5.2.  Performance  for  Influence  Function  Estimation 

5.2.1.  Accuracy  of  Estimated  Influence  Function 

We  first  investigated  how  accurately  the  proposed  method  can  estimate  the  value  of  in¬ 
fluence  function  in  terms  of  node  ranking.  Since,  in  this  case,  the  information  diffusion 
starts  with  every  single  node  v  e  V  independently  with  all  the  other  nodes  remaining 
inactive,  i.e.  H  =  0,  there  is  no  room  for  burnout  to  come  in.  Thus,  we  compared  the 
BP  with  pruning  method  (BPP  for  short)  with  the  naive  method  (naive  for  short)  which 
we  consider  as  the  baseline.  Both  methods  require  M  to  be  specified  in  advance  as  a 
parameter.  If  M  is  set  at  oo,  both  BPP  and  naive  should  give  the  correct  expected  influ¬ 
ence  degree.  For  a  finite  value  of  M.  the  results  may  seem  different.  In  fact,  as  shown 
in  section  4.3,  the  number  of  coin  flips  is  different  in  these  two  methods  and  it  is  much 
larger  in  the  naive  method.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  more  randomness 
introduced  in  the  naive  method  and  thus  the  convergence  of  the  naive  method  is  faster. 
In  fact  for  each  single  (initially  activated)  node  v  from  which  to  propagate  the  informa¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  independent  coin-flips  is  effectively  the  same  for  both  the  methods. 
Thus  by  using  the  same  value  of  M,  both  would  estimate  <x(v,  t)  with  the  same  accuracy 
in  principle. 

We  have  first  experimentally  confirmed  that  use  of  M  —  100, 000  gives  a  very  stable 
identical  converged  solution  for  both  methods  for  a  few  selected  initial  nodes,  but  the 
naive  method  took  an  order  of  week  to  return  the  result  and  thus  is  not  practical  to 
perform  the  comparative  study.  Then  we  found  that  further  reducing  the  value  to  M  — 
10, 000  still  gives  reliable  results,  i.e.,  in  effect  the  same  ranking  and  value  of  cr(v,  t),  for 
t  —  1,  •  •  •  ,  20  for  the  high  ranked  nodes.  The  following  results  were  obtained  by  using 
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Table  1.  Results  for  the  top  10  nodes  v  and  the  values  of  <r(v,  20)  based  on  the  proposed  method  (BPP)  for 
the  blog  network.  Left:  The  result  of  the  first  experiment.  Right:  The  result  of  the  second  experiment. 

Rank  v  cr(v,  20)  Rank  v  cr(v,  20) 


1 

2210 

984.74 

1 

2210 

984.87 

2 

2248 

980.41 

2 

2248 

979.46 

3 

3906 

956.97 

3 

3906 

955.84 

4 

3907 

953.04 

4 

3907 

952.71 

5 

146 

929.96 

5 

146 

929.30 

6 

155 

928.77 

6 

155 

928.49 

7 

3233 

912.61 

7 

3233 

911.01 

B 

3228 

912.18 

8 

3228 

910.49 

9 

140 

909.22 

9 

140 

910.31 

10 

2247 

909.12 

10 

2247 

909.59 

Table  2.  Results  for  the  top  10  nodes  v  and  the  values  of  cr(v,  20)  based  on  the  naive  method  for  the  blog 
network.  Left:  The  result  of  the  first  experiment.  Right:  The  result  of  the  second  experiment. 

Rank  v  cr(v,  20)  Rank  v  cr(v,  20) 


1 

2210 

984.38 

1 

2210 

985.74 

2 

2248 

979.59 

2 

2248 

980.72 

3 

3906 

956.82 

3 

3906 

956.57 

4 

3907 

953.14 

4 

3907 

953.89 

5 

146 

931.03 

5 

146 

931.62 

6 

155 

929.68 

6 

155 

930.21 

7 

3233 

913.50 

7 

3233 

911.89 

8 

3228 

912.27 

8 

3228 

910.52 

9 

140 

910.04 

9 

140 

910.37 

10 

2247 

909.59 

10 

2247 

909.59 

M  —  10, 000.  Tables  1  and  2  show  the  ranking  of  the  initially  activated  influential  nodes 
v;  evaluated  at  time-step  T  —  20  for  the  blog  network.  We  had  to  limit  T  to  20  because 
of  the  prohibitive  computation  cost  for  the  naive  simulation.  The  value  of  influence 
function  <x( v,  20)  is  sorted  in  the  decreasing  order  and  the  top  10  nodes  are  listed.  We 
repeated  the  experiment  twice  for  each  method  (BPP  and  naive)  and  the  results  for 
both  are  shown  side  by  side.  We  note  that  the  ranking  is  exactly  the  same  for  the  two 
runs  and  this  is  also  true  between  the  two  methods.  We  further  note  that  the  values  of 
corresponding  influence  degrees  are  very  similar.  The  influence  degree  varies  slowly 
and  it  decreases  only  by  less  than  10%  in  going  from  the  top  to  the  10th.  Tables  3  and  4 
are  the  results  for  the  Wikipedia  network.  The  results  are  slightly  less  stable  than  for  the 


Table  3.  Results  for  the  top  10  nodes  v  and  the  values  of  cr(v,  20)  based  on  the  proposed  method  (BPP)  for 
the  Wikipedia  network.  Left:  The  result  of  the  first  experiment.  Right:  The  result  of  the  second  experiment. 


Rank 

V 

cr(v,  20) 

Rank 

V 

<t(v,  20) 

1 

790 

2121.52 

1 

790 

2120.45 

2 

279 

2120.52 

2 

279 

2119.32 

3 

8340 

2119.33 

3 

8340 

2118.42 

4 

323 

2118.86 

4 

323 

2117.81 

5 

326 

2117.98 

5 

326 

2117.15 

6 

772 

2117.06 

6 

772 

2116.66 

7 

325 

2116.12 

7 

325 

2114.85 

8 

2441 

2113.09 

8 

4924 

2112.72 

9 

2465 

2112.52 

9 

1407 

2112.44 

10 

1407 

2112.19 

10 

2498 

2111.35 
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Table  4.  Results  for  the  top  10  nodes  v  and  the  values  of  cr(v,  20)  based  on  the  naive  method  for  the  Wikipedia 
network.  Left:  The  result  of  the  first  experiment.  Right:  The  result  of  the  second  experiment. 

Rank  v  cr(v,  20)  Rank  v  cr(v,  20) 


1 

790 

2122.14 

1 

790 

2120.84 

2 

279 

2119.62 

2 

323 

2118.81 

3 

8340 

2119.10 

3 

279 

2118.76 

4 

323 

2117.97 

4 

8340 

2118.52 

5 

326 

2117.84 

5 

326 

2117.75 

6 

772 

2116.37 

6 

772 

2117.32 

7 

325 

2115.84 

7 

325 

2116.39 

8 

1407 

2113.85 

8 

1407 

2114.42 

9 

4294 

2112.79 

9 

2465 

2114.34 

10 

3149 

2112.57 

10 

4924 

2113.55 

Fig.  2.  Results  for  the  blog  network. 


blog  network.  However,  the  rankings  of  top  7  are  the  same  for  the  two  runs  of  BPP  and 
the  first  run  of  the  naive.  We  note  that  the  values  of  the  influence  degrees  change  much 
more  slowly  and  the  value  only  reduces  by  less  than  0.5%  in  going  from  the  top  to  the 
10th.  The  Wikipedia  network  is  much  more  difficult  in  terms  of  correctly  identifying  the 
ranking.  From  the  overall  experimental  results,  we  confirm  that  for  the  same  and  large 
enough  values  of  M,  the  proposed  method  (BPP)  gives  the  same  results  as  the  naive 
method. 

We  have  not  evaluated  the  integral  influence  function  over  the  time  span  T  '.f1,  i  cr(v,  0 
because  if  it  is  confirmed  that  each  component  cr(v,  t)  can  be  well  approximated,  its  sum 
is  equally  well  approximated. 

5.2.2.  Computational  Cost  for  Influence  Function  Estimation 

Next,  we  compared  the  processing  time  of  the  proposed  method  (BPP)  with  the  BP 
method  without  pruning  (BP  for  short)  and  the  naive  method.  Here,  we  used  M  -  1 , 000 
in  order  to  keep  the  computational  time  for  the  naive  method  at  a  reasonable  level  so  that 
it  runs  for  a  larger  T .  Figures  2  and  3  show  the  processing  time  to  estimate  {<x(v,  t)\  v  e 
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time  spanT 


Fig.  3.  Results  for  the  Wikipedia  network. 


V,t  =  0, 1,  •  •  ■  ,  T)  as  a  function  of  the  time  span  T  for  the  blog  and  the  Wikipedia 
networks,  respectively.  In  these  figures,  the  circles,  squares  and  triangles  indicate  the 
results  for  BPP,  BP  and  naive,  respectively.  Note  that  in  case  of  the  blog  network,  the 
processing  time  for  the  time  span  T  —  100  is  about  7  minutes,  2.8  hours,  and  1.5  days 
for  BPP,  BP,  and  naive,  respectively.  Namely,  BPP  is  about  25  and  310  times  faster 
than  BP  and  naive,  respectively.  Note  also  that  in  case  of  the  Wikipedia  network,  the 
processing  time  for  the  time  span  T  =  100  is  about  21  minutes,  5  hours,  and  155  hours 
for  BPP,  BP  and  naive,  respectively.  Namely,  BPP  is  about  14  and  440  times  faster  than 
BP  and  naive,  respectively. 

The  reduction  of  the  processing  time  due  to  the  pruning  is  large.  The  processing  time 
is  about  20  times  less  when  evaluated  for  T  =  100.  However,  when  T  is  small  the  prun¬ 
ing  adversely  affects  the  processing  time  because  of  the  computational  overhead.  The 
two  BP  methods  (with  and  without  pruning)  are  much  faster  than  the  naive  method.  The 
performance  difference  between  BPP  and  each  of  BP  and  naive  increases  as  time-step 
(or  time  span)  increases.  Moreover,  the  same  performance  difference  becomes  larger  for 
the  blog  network  than  the  Wikipedia  network.  The  following  simple  analysis  explains 
this.  Consider  the  extreme  case  where  S  (u,  t)  =  S  (v,  t)  for  Vm,  v  e  A(t)  and  d(w)  =  d 
for  Vw  e  S  (v,  t)  (v  e  A(t ))  at  some  time-step  t.  We  denote  \A(t)\  =  a  and  |S  (v,  f)[  =  s. 
Then,  we  have  Na  -  as,  Nb  =  sd,  Nj/  -  asd  and  Nc  =  asd'  on  the  average  for  time-step 
t  +  1.  Recall  that  d'  is  the  expected  number  of  the  occupied  links,  which  is  calculated 
as  pd ,  where  p  is  the  common  diffusion  probability  for  all  links.  Further  assume  that 
the  pruning  was  ideal  such  that  Na  -  s  and  Nc  -  sd' ,  which  respectively  denote  the 
number  of  nodes  identified  in  step  2-2a  and  the  average  number  of  links  followed  in 
step  2-2c”  for  BPP.  Then,  if  ad'  >  d,  i.e.,  ad' /d  =  ap  >  1  holds,  the  improvement  ratios 
of  BPP  over  BP  and  naive  are  respectively  asd’  I  sd  -  ap  and  asd/ sd  -  a.  From  our 
experimental  results,  we  can  estimate  a  as  310  for  the  blog  network  and  440  for  the 
Wikipedia  network.  Then  we  obtain  ap  as  31  and  13  respectively,  which  approximates 
the  actual  ratio  (Proc  time/;/>/Proc  time/i/v),  25  and  14.  The  similar  discussion  applies 
to  the  processing  time  for  the  integrated  influence  function  over  the  time  span  T. 
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number  of  initial  active  nodes 


Fig.  4.  Comparison  of  solution  quality  for  the  blog  network  (final-time  maximization  problem). 


5.3.  Performance  of  Influence  Maximization  Problem 

5.3.1.  Comparison  of  Accuracy  of  the  Proposed  Methods  with  Centrality 
Measures 

We  compared  the  quality  of  the  solution  of  the  proposed  method,  i.e.  the  BP  with  prun¬ 
ing  and  burnout  method  (BPPB  for  short)  with  the  three  well  known  centrality  measures: 
“degree  centrality”,  “closeness  centrality”,  and  “betweenness  centrality”  that  are  com¬ 
monly  used  as  the  influence  measure  in  sociology  (Wasserman  and  Faust,  1994).  Here, 
the  betweenness  of  node  v  is  defined  as  the  total  number  of  shortest  paths  between  pairs 
of  nodes  that  pass  through  v,  the  closeness  of  node  v  is  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the 
average  distance  between  v  and  other  nodes  in  the  network,  and  the  degree  of  node  v  is 
defined  as  the  number  of  links  attached  to  v.  We  evaluated  the  value  of  these  measures 
for  each  node  and  ranked  the  nodes  in  decreasing  order,  and  calculated  the  influence  de¬ 
gree  (both  the  final-time  value  and  the  integral-time  value)  using  the  top  K  nodes  with 
K  =  1,2,  ...,30.  We  refer  to  these  methods  as  the  betweenness  method,  the  closeness 
method ,  and  the  degree  method,  respectively. 

The  solution  Hk  of  the  proposed  method  is  calculated  by  the  bond  percolation  al¬ 
gorithm  described  in  4.5  using  both  pruning  and  burnout.  Clearly,  the  quality  of  Hk  can 
be  evaluated  by  the  influence  degree  ct(Hk,  T)  for  the  final-time  maximization  problem 
and  the  influence  degree  <r{H  K,  t)  for  the  integral-time  maximization  problem.  We 
estimated  the  values  of  ct(Hk,T)  and  Xj=i  (T(HkJ)  with  M  =  10,000  and  T  =  30. 
Figures  4  and  5  show  the  influence  degree  ct(Hk,  T)  (solution  of  the  final-time  max¬ 
imization  problem)  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  initial  active  nodes  K  for  the  blog 
and  the  Wikipedia  networks,  respectively.  In  the  same  way.  Figures  6  and  7  show  the 
influence  degree  jft=  l  °~(Hk ,  0  (solution  of  the  integral-time  maximization  problem)  as 
a  function  of  the  number  of  initial  active  nodes  K  for  the  blog  and  the  Wikipedia  net¬ 
works,  respectively.  In  the  figures,  the  circles,  triangles,  diamonds,  and  squares  indicate 
the  results  for  the  proposed  (BPPB),  the  betweenness,  the  closeness,  and  the  degree 
methods,  respectively.  Evidently,  the  proposed  method  performs  the  best  for  both  net¬ 
works  and  for  both  maximization  problems.  The  shapes  of  the  curves  are  different  for 
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Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  solution  quality  for  the  Wikipedia  network  (final-time  maximization  problem). 


Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  solution  quality  for  the  blog  network  (integral-time  maximization  problem). 


the  two  problems.  In  the  final-time  maximization  problem,  only  the  first  top  5  to  10 
nodes  are  influential  and  the  succeeding  nodes  do  not  contribute  to  increasing  the  influ¬ 
ence  degree.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  this  is  true  for  all  the  four  methods.  In  the  integral-time 
maximization  problem,  nodes  after  the  top  10  are  also  influential  and  contribute  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  influence  degree.  This  is  also  true  for  all  the  four  methods  as  a  rule  of 
thumb.  There  is  no  clear  indication  as  to  which  centrality  measures  rank  higher  for  a 
wide  range  of  nodes.  For  example,  betweenness  measure  appears  to  be  the  next  best  for 
the  both  networks  in  case  of  the  final-time  maximization  problem,  but  degree  measure 
is  also  good  for  the  both  networks  (slightly  better  for  the  blog  and  slightly  worse  for  the 
Wikipedia  network)  in  case  of  the  integral-time  maximization  problem.  If  we  focus  only 
the  first  10  nodes,  degree  method  appears  to  be  the  best  among  the  three  conventional 
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Fig.  7.  Comparison  of  solution  quality  for  the  Wikipedia  network  (integral-time  maximization  problem). 


methods.  How  well  or  badly  each  of  the  conventional  heuristics  performs  depends  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  network  structure  and  the  type  of  the  maximization  problem. 
Note  that  there  are  substantial  differences  in  the  amount  of  the  influence  degree  (value 
of  the  objective  function).  These  results  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  indeed  important  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  optimal  solution.  The  proposed  method  can  be  effectively  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  outperforms  the  conventional  heuristics  centrality  measures  from  social  network 
analysis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  k  nodes  (k  -  1,2, ...,  K)  that  are  discovered  to  be  the 
most  influential  by  the  proposed  method  are  substantially  different  from  those  that  are 
found  by  the  conventional  centrality  measures.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  final-time 
maximization  problem,  the  best  node  (k  =  1)  chosen  by  the  proposed  method  for  the 
blog  dataset  is  ranked  118  for  the  betweenness  method,  659  for  the  closeness  method 
and  6  for  the  degree  method,  and  the  15th  node  ( k  =  15)  by  the  proposed  method  is 
ranked  1373,  8848  and  507  for  the  corresponding  conventional  methods,  respectively. 
The  best  node  (k  =  1)  chosen  by  the  proposed  method  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset  is 
ranked  580  for  the  betweenness  method,  2766  for  the  closeness  method  and  15  for  the 
degree  method,  and  the  15th  node  ( k  =  15)  by  the  proposed  method  is  ranked  265, 
2041,  and  21  for  the  corresponding  conventional  methods,  respectively.  In  the  case  of 
the  integral-time  maximization  problem,  the  difference  is  not  that  much  but  is  similar 
by  no  means.  The  best  node  ( k  =  1)  chosen  by  the  proposed  method  for  the  blog  dataset 
is  ranked  17,  5  and  3  for  the  corresponding  conventional  methods,  and  the  15th  node 
( k  =  15)  by  the  proposed  method  is  ranked  31,  653  and  27,  respectively.  The  best  node 
(k  =  1)  chosen  by  the  proposed  method  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset  is  ranked  15,  6  and  3, 
and  the  15th  node  ( k  =  15)  by  the  proposed  method  is  ranked  84,  23,  and  12. 

What  these  results  imply  is  that  the  influential  nodes  strongly  depend  on  the  objec¬ 
tive  functions  to  be  maximized,  which  in  turn  implies  that  taking  the  diffusion  process 
into  consideration  is  crucially  important.  The  results  would  be  affected  not  only  by  the 
network  structure  but  also  by  the  values  of  diffusion  parameters,  i.e.,  even  if  the  net¬ 
work  structure  remains  the  same,  assigning  different  diffusion  probabilities  changes  the 
influence  degree  of  each  node.  Said  differently,  any  centrality  measure  that  is  solely 
based  on  network  topology  has  an  intrinsic  limitation  to  correctly  evaluate  the  node 
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Fig.  8.  Comparison  of  processing  time  for  the  blog  network  (final-time  maximization  problem). 


Fig.  9.  Comparison  of  processing  time  for  the  Wikipedia  network  (final-time  maximization  problem). 


influence  as  defined  in  this  paper.  We  realize  that  these  centrality  measures  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  designed  to  infer  the  influential  nodes.  They  have  their  own  advantages,  e.g., 
degree  centrality  can  be  used  to  identify  the  core  nodes  of  a  community  and  between¬ 
ness  centrality  can  be  used  to  study  community  structure.  Indeed,  the  recently  proposed 
topological  centrality  (Zhuge  and  Zhang,  2010)  is  shown  to  be  very  useful  to  understand 
the  structure  of  network  by  distinguishing  the  roles  of  nodes,  discovering  communities 
and  finding  underlying  backbone  networks. 
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5.3.2.  Comparison  of  Computational  Cost  among  Different  Combinations  of 
Component  Techniques 

Next,  we  compared  the  processing  time  of  the  proposed  method  (BPPB)  with  three  other 
methods  with  different  combinations  of  component  techniques  (with/without  Pruning 
and  Burnout),  i.e.  bond  percolation  only  (BP),  bond  percolation  with  pruning  (BPP) 
and  bond  percolation  with  burnout  (BPB)  to  see  the  effect  of  each  component.  We  only 
show  the  results  for  the  final-time  maximization  problem  because  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  processing  time  for  the  integral-time  maximization  problem  is  almost  the  same  from 
the  algorithm  in  4. 1 .  Figures  8  and  9  show  the  processing  time  of  these  four  methods 
as  a  function  of  the  number  of  initial  active  nodes  K  for  the  blog  and  the  Wikipedia 
networks,  respectively.  In  these  figures,  circles,  triangles,  squares  and  crosses  indicate 
the  results  of  BPPB,  BPB,  BPP  and  BP,  respectively.  The  effect  of  the  pruning  is  shown 
by  the  difference  of  the  processing  time  at  K  —  1  (difference  between  BP  and  BPP).  The 
pruning  reduces  the  processing  time  to  about  1/5,  which  is  consistent  with  Figs.  2  and 
3  for  T  =  30  in  5.2.2.  At  K  —  2  the  effect  of  burnout  starts  appearing  and  it  surpasses 
the  effect  of  pruning  for  the  blog  network  (BPB  <  BPP)  but  it  still  does  not  do  so  for  the 
Wikipedia  network  (BPP  <  BPB).  However,  after  K  >  3  the  effect  of  burnout  surpasses 
the  effect  of  pruning,  and  burnout  plays  a  key  role  of  reducing  the  computational  cost. 
Combining  the  both,  i.e.,  BPPB,  always  gives  the  best  results  within  the  region  where 
the  experiments  were  performed,  i.e.  K  <  5.  The  amount  of  reduction  in  processing 
time  by  BPPB  is  large.  The  processing  time  of  BP  and  BPPB  for  K  -  5  is  5.8  days  and 
2.8  hours,  respectively,  for  the  blog  network,  and  9.3  days  and  5.6  hours,  respectively, 
for  the  Wikipedia  network.  The  processing  time  reduces  to  1/50  for  the  blog  network 
and  1/40  for  the  Wikipedia  network  for  K  —  5.  However,  it  is  seen  that  the  difference 
between  BPB  and  BPPB  becomes  smaller  as  K  becomes  larger  and  it  is  predicted  that 
eventually  BPB  will  surpass  BPPB,  meaning  that  the  overhead  of  pruning  exceeds  the 
saving  by  pruning.  Thus,  it  is  advisable  to  use  both  the  strategies  only  in  the  initial 
few  iterations,  and  stop  using  the  pruning  and  use  the  burnout  alone  in  the  succeeding 
iterations  in  the  greedy  algorithm.  Note  that  the  above  reduction  is  for  T  -  30.  It  is 
expected  that  the  reduction  is  much  larger  for  a  larger  T,  e.g.,  T  =  100,  and  also  for  a 
larger  K ,  e.g.  K  —  30.  Needless  to  say,  the  naive  method  needs  an  order  of  month  to 
return  the  results  and  is  prohibitively  inefficient.  From  these  results,  we  can  conclude 
that  the  proposed  method  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  simple  BP  method  and  can  be 
practical. 


6.  Discussion 

The  influence  function  <x(-,  T)  is  submodular  (Kempe  et  al,  2003).  For  solving  a  com¬ 
binatorial  optimization  problem  of  a  submodular  function  /  on  V  by  the  greedy  algo¬ 
rithm,  Leskovec  et  al.  (Leskovec  et  al,  2007a)  have  recently  presented  a  lazy  evalua¬ 
tion  method  that  leads  to  far  fewer  (expensive)  evaluations  of  the  marginal  increments 
f(H  U  {v})  -  /(//),  (v  e  V  \  H)  in  the  greedy  algorithm  for  H  +  0,  and  achieved 
an  improvement  in  speed.  Note  here  that  their  method  requires  evaluating  /(v)  for  all 
v  e  V  at  least.  Thus,  we  can  apply  their  method  to  the  influence  maximization  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  SIS  model,  where  the  influence  function  cr(-,  T)  is  evaluated  by  simulating 
the  corresponding  random  process.  It  is  clear  that  1)  this  method  is  more  efficient  than 
the  naive  greedy  method  that  does  not  employ  the  BP  method  and  instead  evaluates 
the  influence  degrees  by  simulating  the  diffusion  phenomena,  and  2)  further  both  the 
methods  become  the  same  for  K  —  1  and  empirically  estimate  the  influence  function 
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cr(-,  T)  by  probabilistic  simulations.  These  methods  also  require  M  to  be  specified  in 
advance  as  a  parameter,  where  M  is  the  number  of  simulations.  Note  that  the  BP  and 
the  simulation  methods  can  estimate  influence  degree  cr(v,  1)  with  the  same  accuracy  by 
using  the  same  value  of  M.  Moreover,  estimating  influence  function  cr(-,  30)  by  10,000 
simulations  needed  more  than  35.8  hours  for  the  blog  dataset  and  13.2  days  for  the 
Wikipedia  dataset,  respectively.  However,  the  proposed  method  for  K  —  30  needed  less 
than  7.0  hours  for  the  blog  dataset  and  13.1  hours  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset,  respec¬ 
tively.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  proposed  method  can  be  faster  than  the  method  by 
Leskovec  et  al  (2007a)  for  the  influence  maximization  problem  for  the  SIS  model.  In 
fact,  we  have  confirmed  in  Kimura  et  al  (2010)  that  the  bond  percolation  method  is  10 
times  faster  than  the  lazy  evaluation  for  the  SIR  model  for  K  =  30.  Since  the  SIS  model 
can  be  mapped  to  the  SIR  model  by  introducing  the  layered  graph,  the  result  above  is 
consistent  to  our  previous  result. 

We  discussed  the  accuracy  and  the  computational  cost  of  the  proposed  method  in 
5.2  and  5.3.  Here  we  look  into  the  solutions  of  the  final-time  maximization  problem  and 
the  integral-time  maximization  problem.  We  found  that  these  two  different  maximiza¬ 
tion  problems  give  almost  totally  different  nodes  although  the  objective  function  to  be 
maximized  for  the  latter  is  the  sum  of  the  objective  function  of  the  former  over  the  final 
time  T .  There  is  only  one  common  node  out  of  30  influential  nodes  in  case  of  the  blog 
network  and  there  are  only  five  common  nodes  in  case  of  the  Wikipedia  network.  In 
general  the  identified  influential  nodes  for  the  final-time  maximization  problem  reflects 
the  diffusion  characteristics  of  one  time  slot  but  those  for  the  integral-time  maximiza¬ 
tion  problem  reflects  the  global  diffusion  characteristics.  Intermediate  process  does  not 
matter  and  what  matters  is  only  the  final  situation  for  the  former,  whereas  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  does  matter  for  the  latter.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  these  two  different  problem 
characteristics  and  use  the  right  objective  function  that  best  suits  the  task  in  hand. 


7.  Conclusion 

Finding  influential  nodes  is  one  of  the  most  central  problems  in  the  field  of  social  net¬ 
work  analysis.  There  are  several  models  that  simulate  how  various  things,  e.g.,  news, 
rumors,  diseases,  innovation,  ideas,  etc.  diffuse  across  the  network.  One  such  realis¬ 
tic  model  is  the  susceptible/infected/susceptible  (SIS)  model,  an  information  diffusion 
model  where  nodes  are  allowed  to  be  activated  multiple  times.  The  computational  com¬ 
plexity  drastically  increases  because  of  this  multiple  activation  property,  e.g.,  compared 
with  the  susceptible/infected/recovered  (SIR)  model  where  nodes  once  activated  can 
never  be  deactivated/reactivated.  We  addressed  the  problem  of  efficiently  discovering 
the  influential  nodes  under  the  SIS  model,  i.e.,  estimating  the  expected  number  of  acti¬ 
vated  nodes  at  time-step  t  for  t  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  T  starting  from  an  initially  activated  node  set 
H  e  V  at  time-step  t  -  0  and  finding  the  optimal  subset  H*  to  maximize  the  expected 
influence.  We  solved  this  problem  by  constructing  a  layered  graph  from  the  original 
social  network  by  adding  each  layer  on  top  of  the  existing  layers  as  the  time  proceeds, 
and  applying  the  bond  percolation  with  two  control  strategies:  pruning  and  burnout.  We 
showed  that  the  computational  complexity  of  the  proposed  method  is  much  smaller  than 
the  conventional  naive  probabilistic  simulation  method  by  a  theoretical  analysis.  We  ap¬ 
plied  the  proposed  method  to  two  different  types  of  influence  maximization  problem, 
i.e.  discovering  the  K  most  influential  nodes  that  together  maximize  the  expected  influ¬ 
ence  degree  at  the  time  of  interest  (final-time  maximization  problem)  or  the  expected 
influence  degree  over  the  time  span  of  interest  (integral- time  maximization  problem). 
Both  problems  are  solved  by  the  greedy  algorithm  taking  advantage  of  the  submodu- 
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larity  of  the  objective  function.  We  confirmed  by  applying  the  proposed  method  to  two 
real  world  networks  taken  from  the  blog  and  Wikipedia  data  that  the  proposed  method 
can  achieve  considerable  reduction  in  computation  time  without  degrading  the  accu¬ 
racy  compared  with  the  naive  simulation  method  as  predicted  by  the  theory.  Use  of  the 
two  control  strategies  contributes  to  reducing  the  computational  cost  by  a  factor  of  50 
compared  with  the  naive  bond  percolation  which  itself  is  2  to  3  orders  of  magnitudes 
faster  than  the  naive  simulation  method.  The  proposed  method  can  discover  nodes  that 
are  more  influential  than  the  nodes  identified  by  the  conventional  methods  based  on  the 
various  centrality  measures.  The  results  of  the  two  influence  maximization  problems 
are  totally  different  in  terms  of  the  identified  influential  nodes  and  thus  it  is  crucial  to 
choose  the  right  objective  function  that  meets  the  need  for  the  task.  We  further  found 
that  the  pruning  is  effective  when  searching  for  a  single  influential  node,  but  gradually 
its  overhead  surpasses  its  saving  and  the  burnout  is  more  powerful  when  searching  for 
multiple  influential  nodes.  Use  of  both  is  most  effective  for  the  initial  few  iterations. 
Thus,  we  recommend  to  use  both  the  pruning  and  the  burnout  only  in  the  initial  few 
iterations,  and  stop  using  the  pruning  and  use  the  burnout  alone  in  the  succeeding  iter¬ 
ations  in  the  greedy  algorithm.  Just  as  a  key  task  on  biology  is  to  find  some  important 
groups  of  genes  or  proteins  by  performing  biologically  plausible  simulations  over  reg¬ 
ulatory  networks  or  metabolic  pathways,  our  proposed  method  can  be  a  core  technique 
for  the  discovery  of  influential  persons  over  real  social  networks. 
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Abstract 

We  address  the  problem  of  estimating  changes  in  diffusion  probability  over  a  social  network  from 
the  observed  information  diffusion  results,  which  is  possibly  caused  by  an  unknown  external  sit¬ 
uation  change.  For  this  problem,  we  focused  on  the  asynchronous  independent  cascade  (AsIC) 
model  in  the  SIS  (Susceptible/Infected/Susceptible)  setting  in  order  to  meet  more  realistic  situa¬ 
tions  such  as  communication  in  a  blogosphere.  This  model  is  referred  to  as  the  AsIC-SIS  model. 

We  assume  that  the  diffusion  parameter  changes  are  approximated  by  a  series  of  step  functions, 
and  their  changes  are  reflected  in  the  observed  diffusion  results.  Thus,  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
detecting  how  many  step  functions  are  needed,  where  in  time  each  one  starts  and  how  long  it  lasts, 
and  what  the  hight  of  each  one  is.  The  method  employs  the  derivative  of  the  likelihood  function 
of  the  observed  data  that  are  assumed  to  be  generated  from  the  AsIC-SIS  model,  adopts  a  divide- 
and-conquer  type  greedy  recursive  partitioning,  and  utilizes  an  MDL  model  selection  measure  to 
determine  the  adequate  number  of  step  functions.  The  results  obtained  using  real  world  network 
structures  confirmed  that  the  method  works  well  as  intended.  The  MDL  criterion  is  useful  to  avoid 
overfitting,  and  the  found  pattern  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  terms  of  the  number  of  step  func¬ 
tions  as  the  one  assumed  to  be  true,  but  the  error  is  always  reduced  to  a  small  value. 

Keywords:  pattern  change  detection,  information  diffusion,  parameter  learning,  social  networks 

1.  Introduction 

Recent  technological  innovation  in  the  web  such  as  blogosphere  and  knowledge/media-sharing  sites 
is  remarkable,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  form  various  kinds  of  large  social  networks,  through 
which  behaviors,  ideas,  rumors  and  opinions  can  spread,  and  our  behavioral  patterns  are  to  a  con- 
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siderable  degree  affected  by  the  interaction  with  these  networks  and  substantial  attention  has  been 
directed  to  investigating  the  spread  of  information  in  these  networks  (Newman  et  al.,  2002;  New¬ 
man,  2003;  Gruhl  et  al.,  2004;  Domingos,  2005;  Leskovec  et  al.,  2006;  Crandall  et  al.,  2008;  Wu 
and  Huberman,  2008). 

These  studies  have  shown  that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  diffusion  mechanism  explicitly 
and  the  measures  based  on  network  structure  alone,  i.e.,  various  centrality  measures  such  as  degree, 
betweenness,  closeness,  etc.,  arc  not  enough  to  identify  the  important  nodes  (Kimura  et  al.,  2009a, 
2010a).  Information  diffusion  is  modeled  typically  by  probabilistic  models.  Most  representative 
and  fundamental  ones  arc  independent  cascade  (IC)  model  (Goldenberg  et  al.,  2001;  Kempe  et  al., 
2003),  lineal-  threshold  (LT)  model  (Watts,  2002;  Watts  and  Dodds,  2007)  and  their  extensions  that 
include  incorporating  asynchronous  time  delay  (Saito  et  al.,  2009b,  2010a).  In  the  IC  model  the 
information  sender  (a  node)  tries  to  push  the  information  to  the  neighboring  receivers  (child  nodes) 
in  a  probabilistic  way,  whereas  in  the  LT  model  the  information  receiver  (a  node)  tries  to  pull  the 
information  from  the  neighoring  senders  (parents  nodes)  in  a  probabilistic  way.  These  models  place 
the  constraint  that  a  node  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  the  other  node,  i.e.,  the  same  node  is  not 
activated  multiple  times.  This  setting  is  called  SIR  (Susceptible/Infectious/Recovered)  in  analogy 
with  epidemic  disease.  Explicit  use  of  these  models  to  solve  such  problems  as  the  influence  max¬ 
imization  problem  (Kempe  et  al.,  2003;  Kimura  et  al.,  2010a)  and  the  contamination  minimization 
problem  (Kimura  et  al.,  2009a)  clearly  shows  the  advantage  of  the  model.  They  showed  that  the 
identified  influential  nodes  and  links  are  considerably  different  from  the  ones  identified  by  the  stan¬ 
dard  centrality  measures.  The  SIR  setting  is  simple,  but  does  not  model  well  such  communication 
as  in  a  blogosphere  where  the  same  person  can  post  on  the  same  topic  multiple  times.  The  SIS  (Sus- 
ceptible/Infectiouse/Susceptible)  setting  is  better  suited  to  this  situation,  where  a  node  is  allowed 
to  activate  the  other  nodes  multiple  times,  i.e.,  the  same  node  is  activated  multiple  times  (Kimura 
et  al.,  2009b). 

What  is  common  to  all  the  above  models  is  that  they  are  all  probabilistic  models  and  have 
parameters  to  characterize  the  information  diffusion,  and  these  parameters  are  assumed  to  be  sta¬ 
tionary,  i.e.,  they  do  not  change  over  time.  Evidently,  the  parameters  must  be  known  in  advance 
for  the  model  to  be  usable  for  analysis,  but  it  is  generally  difficult  to  determine  the  values  of  these 
parameters  theoretically.  Therefore,  attempts  have  been  made  to  learn  these  parameter  values  by 
the  observed  information  diffusion  sequence  data  (Saito  et  al.,  2009a,b,  2010a,b;  Gomez-Rodriguez 
et  al.,  2010;  Myers  and  Leskovec;  Kimura  et  al.,  2010b).  In  essence  the  likelihood  of  generating  the 
observed  data  by  the  model  employed  is  first  derived,  and  then  the  parameter  values  are  determined 
such  that  the  likelihood  is  maximized.  In  particular,  Myers  and  Leskovec  showed  that  for  a  certain 
class  of  diffusion  models,  the  problem  can  effectively  be  transformed  to  a  convex  programming  for 
which  a  global  solution  is  guaranteed. 

This  paper  also  deals  with  a  parameter  learning  problem,  but  addresses  a  different  aspect  of 
information  diffusion.  We  do  not  assume  that  the  parameter  values  are  stationary,  but  allow  that  they 
change  over  time.  They  may  change  abruptly  or  gradually  depending  on  the  cause  of  changes  which 
we  do  not  know.  Ideally  we  intend  to  be  able  to  deal  with  any  shape  of  changes  over  time,  ffowever, 
in  this  paper,  we  limit  the  change  pattern  to  those  that  can  be  approximated  by  a  series  of  step 
functions,  and  further  assume  that  the  change  takes  place  uniformly  in  space,  i.e.,  the  parameters  of 
all  nodes  change  in  the  same  way.  We  use  AsIC-SIS,  Asynchronous  Independent  Cascade  model 
in  SIS  setting.  This  is  a  model  in  which  the  original  discrete  time  step  IC-SIR  model  is  extended 
to  continuous  time  model  allowing  asynchronous  time  delay  (Saito  et  al.,  2009b,  2010a)  as  well  as 
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allowing  multiple  activations  of  the  same  nodes.  We  learn  the  parameter  values  from  an  observed 
sequence  of  information  diffusion  under  AsIC-SIS  model  setting,  i.e.,  the  problem  is  reduded  to 
detecting  how  many  step  functions  arc  needed,  where  in  time  each  one  starts  and  how  long  it  lasts, 
and  what  the  hight  of  each  one  is.  This  is  viewed  as  a  generalization  of  our  previous  work  (Ohara 
et  ah,  2011)  in  which  we  used  the  AsIC-SIR  model,  limited  the  change  pattern  to  be  a  single  rect- 
I incar  shape,  and  devised  an  efficient  algorithm  which  searches  the  optimal  window.  However,  this 
algorithm  works  only  to  this  restricted  type  of  the  problem. 

We  extended  the  parameter  optimization  algorithm  that  was  developed  in  Saito  et  al.  (2009b); 
Kimura  et  al.  (2010b),  i.e..  the  EM-like  algorithm  for  the  AsIC-SIR  model  that  iteratively  updates 
the  values  to  maximize  the  model’s  likelihood  of  generating  the  observed  data  sequences,  to  AsIC- 
SIS.  The  core  paid  of  this  paper  is  how  to  efficiently  search  the  change  pattern.  We  employed  the 
idea  of  using  the  first  order  derivative  of  the  likelihood  with  respect  to  the  parameters  (Ohara  et  ah, 
2011),  and  newly  developed  an  efficent  algorithm  that  uses  a  divide-and-conquer  type  greedy  recur¬ 
sive  partitioning  as  a  search  strategy  and  an  MDL  model  selection  measure  as  a  stopping  criterion 
to  determine  the  most  adequate  number  of  step  functions.  We  tested  our  algorithm  to  artificially 
generated  change  patterns  using  four  real  world  network  structures.  The  results  obtained  confirmed 
that  the  method  works  well  as  intended.  The  algoritm  is  efficent  because  it  needs  to  do  expensive 
parameter  optimization  only  once  for  each  partitioning  (which  is  not  that  many  in  many  cases).  The 
MDL  criterion  is  useful  to  avoid  overfitting.  In  many  cases  it  identifies  the  correct  number  of  step 
functions,  but  in  some  cases  the  found  pattern  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
step  functions,  but  the  error  is  always  reduced  to  a  small  value. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  After  very  briefly  introducing  the  AsIC-SIS  model  in  Section 
2,  we  define  the  problem  in  Section  3  and  derive  the  liklihood  function  in  Section  4,  which  is 
the  objective  function  to  be  maximized.  The  parameter  estimation  algorithm  is  summarized  in 
Appendix.  We  then  describe  how  we  efficiently  search  for  the  change  pattern  in  Section  5  together 
with  the  restricted  search  method  used  for  comparative  study.  The  experimental  results  arc  reported 
in  Section  6.  We  end  this  paper  by  summarizing  the  main  result  in  Section  7. 

2.  Information  Diffusion  Model 

An  SIS  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease  is  based  on  the  cycle  of  disease  in  a  host.  A  person  is  first 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  becomes  infected  with  some  probability  and  time-delay  if  he  or  she 
has  contact  with  an  infected  person.  The  infected  person  becomes  susceptible  to  the  disease  again 
without  moving  to  the  immune  state.  We  consider  an  asynchronous-time  SIS  model  for  information 
diffusion  on  a  network.  In  this  context,  infected  nodes  mean  that  the  nodes  have  adopted  the  infor¬ 
mation,  and  we  call  these  infected  nodes  active  nodes.  This  can  be  mapped  to  realistic  situations 
such  as  communication  in  a  blogsphere.  A  typical  example  would  be  the  following  propagation 
phenomenon  of  a  topic  in  the  blogsphere:  A  blogger  who  has  not  yet  posted  a  message  about  a 
certain  topic  becomes  interested  in  the  topic  by  reading  the  blog  of  his  or  her  friend,  and  posts  a 
message  about  it  with  some  time-delay  from  the  friend’s  posting  time,  i.e.,  becoming  infected  (acti¬ 
vated)  with  some  time-delay.  Right  after  posting  the  message,  the  same  blogger  can  read  any  other 
blogs  of  his  or  her  friends,  i.e.,  becoming  susceptible  again.  The  same  blogger  reads  a  new  message 
about  the  topic  posted  by  some  other  friend,  and  may  post  another  message,  i.e.,  becoming  infected 
again.  This  process  is  repeated. 
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Let  G  =  (V,E)  be  a  directed  network,  where  V  and  E  stand  for  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and 
(directed)  links,  respectively.  Here,  note  that  £  is  a  subset  of  V  x  V.  For  any  v  e  V,  the  set  of  all  the 
nodes  that  have  links  from  v  (child  nodes)  is  denoted  by  F(v)  -  {u  e  V;  (v,  u)  e  Ej,  and  the  set  of 
all  the  nodes  that  have  links  to  v  (parent  nodes)  is  denoted  by  B(v)  =  {u  e  V;  (u,  v)  e  E).  We  define 
the  AsIC-SIS  model  for  information  diffusion  on  G.  In  the  model,  the  diffusion  process  unfolds  in 
continuous-time  t  >  0,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  state  of  a  node  is  either  active  or  inactive.  For 
every  link  (w,  v)  e  E,  we  specify  a  real  value  pu  v  with  0  <  plLV  <  1  in  advance.  Here,  p„A,  is  referred 
to  as  the  diffusion  probability  through  link  (u,  v).  Given  an  initial  active  node  v  and  a  time  span  T, 
the  diffusion  process  proceeds  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  node  u  becomes  active  at  time  t 
(<  T).  Then,  node  u  attempts  to  activate  every  v  e  F(u),  and  succeeds  with  probability  puv.  If  node 
u  succeeds,  then  node  v  will  become  active  at  time  t  +  6.  We  assume  that  a  delay-time  6  is  chosen 
from  some  probability  distribution,  and  we  used  the  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  ruv  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  but  of  course  other  distributions  such  as  power-law  and  Weibull  can  be 
employed.  Suppose  that  u,  one  of  the  parent  nodes  of  v,  succeeds  to  activate  v  at  some  time  after 
some  delay.  In  our  SIS  model,  when  some  other  parent  node  also  succeeds  to  activate  v  before  it 
gets  activated  by  u,  we  assume  that  v’s  activation  time  is  overridden  by  the  one  car! icst  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  node  u  gets  back  inactive  right  after  time  t  (the  time  it  gets  activated)  and  it  can  only 
be  reactivated  by  those  parent  nodes  that  have  become  active  after  time  tl .  The  process  terminates 
if  the  current  time  reaches  the  time  limit  T . 

The  AsIC-SIS  model  is  the  SIS  version  of  the  asynchronous  independent  cascade  (AsIC)  model 
proposed  by  Saito  et  al.  (2009b)  that  is  an  extension  of  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  model  studied 
by  Kempe  et  al.  (2003).  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  AsIC-SIS  model  was  extended  to  meet  more 
realistic  situations. 

3.  Problem  Definition 

We  address  the  problem  of  estimating  diffusion  probability  changes.  In  this  problem,  we  assume 
that  some  changes  have  happened  in  the  way  the  information  diffuses,  and  we  observe  the  diffusion 
results  of  a  certain  topic  in  which  the  changes  are  embedded,  and  consider  estimating  the  diffusion 
probability  as  a  function  with  respect  to  time  t. 

An  information  diffusion  result  generated  by  the  AsIC-SIS  model  is  represented  as  a  set  of  pairs 
of  active  nodes  and  their  activation  times;  i.e.,  {•  •  •  ,  (v(?7),  tv(n)),  •  •  • },  where  v( //)  indicates  v’s  77-th 
activation.  We  consider  a  diffusion  result  D(0,  T),  where  the  initial  activation  time  is  set  to  0  and  the 
final  observation  time  is  denoted  by  T.  Since  we  employ  only  a  single  diffusion  result  1X0,  T),  we 
place  a  constraint  that  v  and  ru>v  do  not  depend  on  link  (u,  v),  i.e.,  pUtV  =  p,  rM;V  =  r  (V(u,  v)  e  E), 
which  should  be  acceptable  noting  that  we  can  naturally  assume  that  people  behave  quite  similarly 
when  talking  about  the  same  topic.  In  fact,  our  previous  experiments  (Saito  et  al.,  2009b,  2010a,b) 
give  some  evidences  which  support  the  validity  of  this  constraint. 

Let  p{t)  be  a  function  of  diffusion  probability  with  respect  to  time  t.  Here  we  assume  that  pit) 
is  reasonably  approximated  by  combining  a  number  of  step  functions,  i.e., 

pit)  =  pi-\  if  t  e  [ti-i,ti),  i  e  {1,  ■■■  ,K  +  1),  (1) 


1 .  In  theory  we  can  go  back  to  all  the  past  time  points  at  which  the  parents  of  u  got  activated  multiple  times  in  the  past, 
but  this  is  unrealistic  and  we  thought  it  natural  to  limit  the  parents  only  to  those  that  got  activated  after  time  t. 
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where  to  =  0  <•••<£,■<••  •  /^'+i  -  T  and  K  stands  for  the  number  of  change  points.  Here  we 
assume  for  simplicity  that  the  time-delay  parameter  r  does  not  change  and  takes  the  same  value  for 
the  entire  period  [0,  T).  Then,  the  diffusion  probability  estimation  problem  is  reduced  to  detecting 
the  change  points  {?!,--•  ,  tx\  and  estimating  the  associated  diffusion  probabilities  {po,  •••  ,  Pk\  from 
the  observed  diffusion  result  1X0,  T).  For  a  given  integer  K,  we  define  the  change  point  vector  t k 
and  the  diffusion-probability  vector  pK  by  t k  =  (0 ,  •  •  •  ,  Ik)  and  pK  -  ( po,  ■  ■  ■  ,  pk),  respectively. 

4.  Model  parameter  learning 

We  describe  the  framework  of  model  parameter  learning  as  a  likelihood  maximization  problem  for 
the  AsIC-SIS  model. 

First,  we  consider  estimating  the  values  of  diffusion  probability  p  and  time-delay  parameter  r 
from  an  observed  diffusion  result  D(  0,  T)  -  [■■■  ,  (v(?7),  tv(v)),  ■  ■  ■}  when  there  is  no  change  point. 
Recall  that  the  initial  activation  time  is  set  to  0  and  the  final  observation  time  is  denoted  by  T.  Let 
D  be  the  set  of  all  the  activated  nodes  in  D(0,  T),  i. e. ,  D  =  {v(?7)  £  V;  ( v(rj ),  tv(n))  e  D(0,  T)\.  For 
each  node  v(rj)  e  D,  let  J(Pv(rt)  be  the  set  of  its  parent  nodes  that  had  a  chance  to  activate  it,  i. e. , 

d?VP v(t])  =  !  u(ffy,  u  £  B(v),  (u(0,  tu(/ff)  £  D(0,  T),  tv(jj— l)  <  tu(Q  ^  K 

and  NCv^)  be  the  set  of  its  child  nodes  that  was  not  activated  by  a  node  i>( //)  within  (tv(v),  T),  i.  e. , 

NCv(n)  =  [z  e  F(v)\  ^3  z(ff),  s.t.  (z(£),  tz&)  £  D(0,  T),  tv(n)  <  tzU=}  <  T)}. 

Note  that  from  the  observed  diffusion  result,  we  know  that  a  node  v  at  the  77-th  activation  did  not 
succeed  to  activate  any  child  node  in  NCV(,1}  within  the  time  limit  T,  and  we  use  this  fact  for  our 
parameter  estimation  in  order  to  improve  its  performance. 

Let  r)  denote  the  probability  density  that  a  node  u(d)  £  J[PV(,I}  activates  the  node 

v(rf)  at  time  tv(v),  that  is, 


XutOMrffP’ r)  =  prexp(-r(tv(rl)  -  tu(C))). 


(2) 


Let  ff„(OMn)(P' r)  denote  the  probability  that  the  node  v(ff)  is  not  activated  by  a  node  u(d)  e  FiPv(n) 
within  the  time -period  (tu(^,  tv(r/)),  that  is, 


y u(Q,v(rj)(Pi  r) 


1  -  p 


?-exp(-r(t  -  tu{0))dt 


pexp(-r(Lw  -  tu(0))  +  (1  -  p). 


(3) 


By  using  Eqs.  (2)  and  (3),  we  can  obtain  the  probability  density  (pV(n){p ,  r)  that  some  node  u(()  £ 
J\!Pv(rf)  succeeds  to  activate  a  node  v{rf)  at  a  time  tv(r]). 


<Pv(ji)(p,r )  =  ^  Xu(0,v(ri )(P’r)  f"[  yz.Ut)MjffP,  r) 

uiOeMPviu)  v(t7)\{w(^”)} 


(4) 


and  the  probability  ipviffp,  r)  that  a  node  v( //)  cannot  activate  any  node  z  £  A fCv^n)  within  (7,!(f/),  T), 


'J'vttfip,  r )  =  (p  exp (~r(T  -  tv(r])))  +  (1  -  p)) 


|AtCv(,)| 


(5) 
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Then,  from  Eqs.  (4)  and  (5),  the  following  log  likelihood  function  £( p,  r ;  1X0,  T))  can  be  obtained 
for  observed  data  D(0,  T) 

JXp,  r;  D(0,  T))  =  ^  (log  <pv(r,)(p,  0  +  log  tj/v(v)(p,  r)) .  (6) 

v(ri)eV 

The  values  of  parameters  p  and  r  can  be  stably  obtained  by  maximizing  Eq.  (6)  using  an  EM-like 
algorithm,  (see  Appendix  A  for  more  details). 

Now,  we  assume  that  there  exist  change  points  specified  by  the  change  point  vector  tx  and 
the  associated  diffusion-probability  vector  pK.  For  any  v(rj)  6  D(0,  T),  let  (f>v(V)(pK -  A  tx)  be  the 
probability  density  that  some  node  u(£)  e  succeeds  to  activate  a  node  v(  //)  at  time  tv(n),  i.  e. , 

</>v(t;)(Pa'’  A  =  z  v(p(tu(0)’ |  |  y z,vip(fz(£))’ ?)  (7) 

ll(P)^JYP v(  I] )  v(*7)\iwC4”)i 

and  r*  tx)  be  the  probability  that  a  node  v(rf)  cannot  activate  any  node  z  €  NCv(ri) 

within  (tv(r)),  T],  i. e. , 

*kv(rj)(.p(tv(rj)\  1' i  t K)  =  (p(tv(ri))  CXp(— t  (T  —  tv(y)))  +  (1  —  p(tv(q)))'j  ■  (8) 

Using  Eqs.  (7)  and  (8),  we  can  define  the  following  objective  function  X,{pK,  r,  D(0,  T),  Ik)- 

£(pK,r,D(0,T),tK)  =  (log (pAr])(pK,  rJK)  +  log <f)v(ll)(p(tv{ll)),  r;tK)) .  (9) 

v(if)eD 

Clearly,  £(pK,  r,  D(0,  T),  t£)  is  expected  to  be  maximized  by  setting  Ik  to  the  true  change  points 
vector  t*K  =  (t*v  ■  ■  ■  ,t*K)  if  a  substantial  amount  of  data  D(0,  T)  is  available.  Thus,  our  diffusion 
probability  estimation  problem  is  formalized  as  the  following  maximization  problem: 

tK  =  arg  max£(pK(tK),  r(tK)\  D(0,  T),  tK),  (10) 

tK 

where  pK{tK )  and  r(tx)  denote  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators  for  a  given  tx- 

5.  Estimation  Methods 

For  a  given  number  of  change  points,  K,  in  order  to  obtain  the  optimal  change  point  vector  tx 
according  to  Eq.  (10),  we  need  to  prepare  a  reasonable  set  of  candidate  change  poits,  denoted  by  T. 
One  way  of  doing  so  is  to  construct  T  by  considering  all  of  the  observed  activation  time  points. 


T  -  { tv(rf) ;  (v(?7),  tv(n))  e  £>(0,  T)}  U  {T}  =  {r0,  ri,  •  •  •  ,  tn },  (0  =  r0  <  <  ■  ■  ■  <  tn  =  T). 

Here  N  is  equal  to  the  number  of  activated  nodes  in  a  information  diffusion  result,  i.e. ,  N  =  |1X0,  T)\. 
Hereafter,  we  denote  the  model  parameter  vector  by  6x\  /■  ■  Ox  -  (Px- r)  f°r  the  AsIC-SIS  model. 

5.1  Proposed  Method 

Our  proposed  method  employs  a  greedy  strategy.  Clearly,  we  can  obtain  the  parameter  vector  0q 
from  the  original  objective  function  of  Eq.  (6).  Now,  under  the  condition  that  we  have  obtained  the 
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K  chage  point(s),  we  consider  selecting  the  next  (K  +  l)-th  change  point.  Of  course,  we  can  obtain 
the  maximum  likelihood  estimators,  0%,  from  the  extended  objective  function  of  Eq.  (9).  Then,  we 
focus  on  the  first-order  partial  derivative  of  the  objective  function  £(6k',£)( 0,  T))  with  respect  to  a 
new  parameter  pv(n)  introduced  by  considering  as  if  each  node  v  £  V  has  an  individual  diffusion 
probability  pv(t])  at  each  activation  time  tv^y  Note  that  under  this  situation,  by  posing  the  restriction 
of  parameter  sharing  setting,  defined  by  pv(ri)  =  pi  if  tv(n)  €  \tj,  tl+\),  we  obtain  each  maximum 
likelihood  estimator  by  pv(v)  =  Thus,  from  the  optimal  necessary  condition  of  the  maximum 
likelihood  estimation,  we  have 

dJX6K-m,T))  y  me^mvni 
dpi  ,  Zf.  ,  dpv(v) 


Now  we  assume  that  there  exists  an  undetected  change  point  tj  e  [?,,  ti+\).  Then  the  estimated 
parameter  p,  for  the  time  span  [?,,  t,+  \ )  is  nothing  but  a  compromised  value  between  diffusion  prob¬ 
abilities  of  [tj,  tj)  and  [tj,  tj+ 1).  Thus,  we  can  expect  that  the  following  relation  holds  for  the  product 
of  the  partial  derivatives  between  many  pairs  of  pu^  and  pv{n)  if  both  tu^)  and  q();1  are  included  in 
either  before  the  change  point  [tj,  tj)  or  after  the  change  point  [tj,  tj+ 1). 

di(dK-,m,T))d£(6K;m,T))  ^  A 

p  p  >  U  v 

dpu(0  dpv(n) 


Here,  we  consider  the  following  parti al  sum  for  the  derivatives: 


g(Tn) 


z 


di(0K\m,T)) 

dPvirj) 


«  =  !,•••  ,N, 


(13) 


where  g(r„)  =  0  if  r„  =  tj.  By  Eqs.  (11)  to  (13),  we  can  expect  that  |y(/i)|  is  locally  maximized 
at  each  undetected  change  point  rn  =  tj.  This  is  because  the  sign  of  the  product  of  the  partial 
derivatives  d£(0K',£>(0,T))/dpu (p  and  d£(6K',  £>(0,  T))/dpv(n)  changes  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
undetected  change  points  [tj[.  Therefore,  we  propose  the  method  of  detecting  the  next  change  point 
by 


tn  =  arg  max  |g(r„)|.  (14) 

t„sT 

Here  note  that  we  can  incrementally  calculate  g(r„)-  More  specifically,  we  can  obtain  the  following 
formula  by  tv(t])  =  r,l+i : 


g(Tn+ l) 


g(Tn)  + 


dubK-,m,T)) 

dpv(rj) 


(15) 


for  any  r„,  r„+i  e  T. 

Thus  far,  we  assumed  that  the  number  of  change  points,  K,  is  known.  However,  since  this 
assumption  does  not  hold  in  many  applications,  we  need  to  obtain  an  adequate  K  from  a  given 
diffusion  result.  For  this  purpose,  we  can  utilize  some  statistical  measure  such  as  MDL  (Mini¬ 
mum  Description  Length).  Note  that  due  to  a  time-series  nature  of  our  observation  data,  we  cannot 
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straightforwardly  apply  a  resampling  technique  such  as  k-fold  cross-validation  for  this  model  selec¬ 
tion.  In  our  experiments,  we  employed  the  following  MDL  value. 

MDUQk )  =  -£(0K,m,T))  +  (K+l)logM,  M  =  £  |F(vfa))| ,  (16) 

v(r/)eV 

where  K  +  1  and  M  correspond  to  the  number  of  parameters  and  the  number  of  coin-flips  performed 
by  the  AsIC-SIS  model,  respectively.  Note  that  we  regal'd  M  as  the  number  of  samples  for  our 
learning.  Then  we  can  summarize  our  proposed  method  below. 

1.  Set  K  =  0  and  to  to  an  empty  list,  and  intialize  8q  adequately. 

2.  Maximize  £(6k ;  1X0,  T))  by  using  the  parameter  estimation  method,  and  calculate  MDL(6k)- 

3.  If  K  >  0  and  MDL{9k)  >  MDL(6k- i),  output  t k-\  and  6k-i- 

4.  Detect  the  change  point  fn  by  Eq.  (14),  construct  t^+  i  by  adding  fn  to  tfc,  set  K  =  K  +  1, 

and  return  to  step  2. 


Here  note  that  the  proposed  method  requires  likelihood  maximization  by  using  the  parameter  esti¬ 
mation  method  only  (K  +  1)  times. 


5.2  Comparison  Method 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  already  proposed  a  hot  span  detection  method  for  the  AsIC  model 
in  the  SIR  (Susceptible/Infected/Recover)  setting,  although  this  method  is  only  applicable  to  a  re¬ 
stricted  form  of  the  change  pattern  expressed  by  a  pair  of  ti  =  (t\ ,  t2)  and  p2  =  (po-PuPo)  (Ohara 
et  ah,  2011).  The  results  reported  are  good.  Thus,  we  extend  this  method  to  the  SIS  (Suscepti¬ 
ble/Infected/Susceptible)  setting,  and  use  the  extended  method  for  performance  comparison,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  method  is  intended  to  a  single  rect-linear  pattern  change.  In  what  follows,  we  outline 
this  method. 

The  comparison  method  also  utilizes  a  modified  version  of  Eq.  (13)  as  the  measure  of  interval 
selection,  expressed  by 


[?m,  Tn) 


arg  max 

Tm,r„eT 


z 


d£(dK\m,T)) 

dpviu) 


(17) 


However,  this  method  can  be  extremely  inefficient  when  the  number  of  candidate  time  points  N  is 
large.  Thus,  in  order  to  make  it  work  with  a  reasonable  computational  cost,  we  consider  restricting 
the  number  of  candidate  time  points  to  a  smaller  value,  denoted  by  J,  i. e. ,  we  construct  Tj  (c  T) 
by  randomly  selecting  J  points  from  T ;  then  we  construct  a  restricted  set  of  candidate  spans  by 


*Hj  =  iri  =  |t(-,t/);  Tj  <  Tj,Tj  e  Tj,  tj  e  Tj\. 
Note  that  \Hj\  =  /(/  -  l)/2,  which  is  large  when  J  is  large. 


6.  Experimental  Evaluation 

We  experimentally  evaluated,  given  an  observed  diffusion  result,  how  accurately  the  proposed 
method  can  estimate  diffusion  probability  changes  underlying  it  by  investigating  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  estimated  change  pattern  and  the  one  that  is  assumed  true  using  four  real  world  networks. 
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6.1  Datasets 

Here  we  adopted  four  large  networks  in  the  real  world,  all  of  which  arc  bidirectional.  The  first  one 
is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs  used  in  Kimura  et  al.  (2009a),  where  there  arc  12, 047 
nodes  and  79, 920  directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  second  one  is  a  network  representing 
the  co-occurrence  relation  extracted  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia  that  is 
used  in  Kimura  et  al.  (2008),  which  has  9,481  nodes  and  245,044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia 
network).  The  third  one  is  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email  Dataset  (Klimt  and  Yang,  2004) 
where  the  sender  and  the  recipient  extracted  from  the  dataset  were  linked  if  they  had  bidirectional 
communications.  It  contains  4, 254  nodes  and  44, 314  directed  links  (the  Enron  network).  The  last 
one  is  a  coauthorship  network  employed  in  Palla  et  al.  (2005).  It  has  12, 357  nodes  and  38,  896 
directed  links  (the  coauthorship  network). 


6.2  Experimental  Setting 

We  generated  diffusion  results  using  the  AsIC-SIS  model  for  each  of  the  above  networks  under  the 
following  setting.  We  considered  p  —  I  /d  as  the  base  value  of  the  diffusion  probability  of  each 
link  in  a  network,  where  d  is  the  mean  out-degree  of  the  network.  For  an  arbitrary  node  in  the 
network,  the  expected  number  of  its  children  that  it  succeeds  to  activate  is  approximately  one  at 
least  at  an  early  phase  of  the  information  diffusion  for  this  base  value.  If  the  diffusion  probability 
is  much  smaller  than  the  base  value,  the  diffusion  process  could  terminate  soon  resulting  in  only 
few  active  nodes  on  the  average.  If  it  is  much  larger,  the  information  rapidly  spreads  out  the  entire 
network  and  the  majority  of  nodes  could  be  active  at  any  time  point  in  the  process,  which  would  also 
be  unrealistic.  As  a  result,  too  little  or  too  much  amount  of  information  diffusion  is  inappropriate 
to  our  aim  of  investigating  the  diffusion  probability  change  estimation.  Thus,  we  set  the  initial 
diffusion  probability,  po,  to  be  a  value  slightly  smaller  than  the  base  value,  which  is  0. 10  for  the  blog 
network,  0.02  for  the  Wikipedia  network,  0.05  for  the  Enron  network,  and  0.20  for  the  Coauthorship 
network,  respectively.  We  considered  two  kinds  of  change  pattern:  one  is  a  rect-linear  pattern  that 
has  two  change  points,  which  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  in  Ohara  et  al.  (201 1)  and  can  be  regarded 
as  the  most  fundamental;  and  the  other  is  a  two-step  pattern  having  three  change  points,  which 
represents  a  situation  where  an  event  that  caused  an  increase  in  the  diffusion  probability  of  a  certain 
topic  occurred,  followed  by  an  even  bigger  event  that  futher  increased  the  probability,  and  then 
the  probability  returned  back  to  the  normal  value  due  to  the  cease  of  the  event.  As  for  the  former 
pattern,  we  set  the  diffusion  probability  during  the  second  period,  p  \ ,  to  he  three  times  as  large  as 
po,  and  the  probability  during  the  third  period,  pj,  to  be  the  same  as  pq.  Table  1  summarizes  the 
diffusion  probability  p*  that  is  assumed  true.  For  all  the  networks  we  used  the  same  t*  =  (10, 15) 
as  the  change  point  vector  that  is  assmued  true  and  T  -  20  as  the  final  observation  time.  As  for  the 
latter  pattern,  we  set  the  second  and  the  third  diffusion  probability,  p\  and  pi,  to  be  twice  and  three 
times  as  large  as  pq,  respectively,  and  the  last  one,  p^  to  be  the  same  as  po.  Table  2  summarizes 
the  diffusion  probability  p*  that  is  assumed  true.  We  used  t*  =  (10, 15,20)  and  T  =  25  for  all 
the  networks.  As  we  mentioned  in  Section  3,  we  assumed  that  the  time  delay  parameter  does  not 
change,  and  fixed  its  value  to  be  1  (r  =  1)  for  every  network  as  changing  r  works  only  for  scaling 
the  time  axis  of  the  diffusion  results.  In  all  we  generated  100  information  diffusion  results  for  each 
pattern,  using  the  above  parameter  values,  each  starting  from  a  randomly  selected  initial  active  node 
for  each  network. 
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Table  1 :  The  diffusion  probability  p*  that  is  assumed  true  for  each  of  the  networks  . 


diffusion  probability  ip*) 

Blog 

Wikipedia 

Enron 

Coauthorship 

Po 

0.10 

0.02 

0.05 

0.20 

Pi 

0.30 

0.06 

0.15 

0.60 

P2 

0.10 

0.02 

0.05 

0.20 

Table  2:  The  diffusion  probability  p*  that  is  assumed  true  for  each  of  the  networks  . 


diffusion  probability  (p'X) 

Blog 

Wikipedia 

Enron 

Coauthorship 

Po 

0.10 

0.02 

0.05 

0.20 

Pi 

0.20 

0.04 

0.10 

0.40 

P2 

0.30 

0.06 

0.15 

0.60 

P3 

0.10 

0.02 

0.05 

0.20 

The  initial  values  for  po  and  r  were  set  to  a  reasonably  small  random  value  and  a  random  value 
around  1,  respectively.  The  termination  condition  of  our  parameter  learning  was  as  follws: 

max  \d£(6K;D(0,  T))/d9i\  <  1(T4. 

e,£0A- 

We  then  estimated  both  the  change  point  vector  t k  and  the  model  parameter  vector  9k,  and  evaluated 
their  accuracy  by  integrating  the  absolute  error  of  the  estimated  diffusion  probability  with  respect  to 
time  t,  i.e., 

S  =  f  \p*(t)  -  p(t;  tK,  9K)\dt, 

Jo 

where  p*{t)  is  the  diffusion  probability  that  is  assumed  true  at  time  t  and  p{t ;  Ik,  9k)  is  its  estimation. 
The  estimation  with  a  smaller  £  is  a  better  approximation  of  the  true  change  pattern.  In  this  regards 
it  is  not  essential  that  the  estimated  number  of  change  points,  K,  is  identical  to  K* ,  the  number 
of  change  points  used  to  generate  the  diffusion  result.  What  matters  is  how  close  is  the  estimated 
pattern  as  a  whole  to  the  true  patteren.  In  fact,  K*  is  unknown  in  reality. 

6.3  Experimental  Results 

Table  3  summarizes  the  results  for  the  first  (rect-linear)  change  pattern,  where  the  integrated  esti¬ 
mation  errors  are  the  average  over  independent  100  trials  for  distinct  100  diffusion  results.  Here 
we  executed  our  method  until  K  =  10  ignoring  the  stopping  condition  at  Step  3  of  the  algorithm 
shown  in  Section  5.1,  and  investigated  how  the  estimation  error  £  changes  over  K.  The  value  in  the 
parenthes  is  the  number  of  dials  where  the  MDL  value  defined  by  Eq.  (16)  took  the  minimal  at  that 
K,  which  is  what  the  proposed  method  outputs  as  the  optimal  pattern.  The  row  indicated  by  “MDL 
estimation”  contains  the  averaged  integral  error  of  such  optimal  patterns.  In  addition,  we  showed 
the  estimation  error  for  the  comparison  method  described  in  Section  5.2  in  the  row  indicated  by 
’’Comparison  method”  as  a  reference  value  for  evaluation,  where  J  was  set  to  1 . 000. 

From  these  results,  we  see  that  the  esitmation  error  drastically  drops  down  at  K  =  2  (=  K*)  for 
every  network,  which  means  that  the  proposed  method  succeeded  in  detecting  the  correct  change 
points  and  estimating  the  diffusion  probabilities  in  good  accuracy.  In  fact,  the  errors  of  the  optimal 
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Table  3:  Integral  error  £  of  the  proposed  method  averaged  over  100  trials  to  estimate  a  rcct-l incar 
change  pattern  (the  value  in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  trials  where  the  obtained  pattern  took  the 
minimal  MDL  value  at  K). 


((change  points  (K) 

Blog 

Wikipedia 

Enron 

Coauthorship 

0 

1.296 

(0) 

0.273 

(5) 

0.692 

(0) 

3.494 

(0) 

1 

1.610 

(0) 

0.348 

(0) 

0.575 

(0) 

3.575 

(0) 

2  (=  K*) 

0.126 

(64) 

0.150 

(25) 

0.025 

(74) 

0.614 

(7) 

3 

0.130 

(12) 

0.108 

(41) 

0.029 

(12) 

0.176 

(31) 

4 

0.134 

(16) 

0.099 

(10) 

0.032 

(6) 

0.162 

(29) 

5 

0.136 

(4) 

0.084 

(7) 

0.036 

(4) 

0.156 

(12) 

6 

0.139 

(1) 

0.081 

(4) 

0.037 

(4) 

0.153 

(6) 

7 

0.139 

(2) 

0.075 

(3) 

0.039 

(0) 

0.155 

(9) 

8 

0.139 

(0) 

0.070 

(4) 

0.041 

(0) 

0.155 

(1) 

9 

0.140 

(1) 

0.070 

(1) 

0.044 

(0) 

0.157 

(5) 

MDL  estimation 

0.122 

0.060 

0.022 

Comparison  method 

0.120 

0.047 

0.028 

Table  4:  Integral  error  £  of  the  proposed  method  averaged  over  100  trials  to  estimate  a  two-step 
change  pattern  (the  value  in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  trials  where  the  obtained  pattern  took  the 
minimal  MDL  value  at  K). 


((change  points  ( K ) 

Blog 

Wikipedia 

Enron 

Coauthorship 

0 

1.500 

(0) 

0.358 

(1) 

0.750 

(0) 

3.837 

(0) 

1 

1.725 

(0) 

0.379 

(0) 

0.420 

(0) 

3.721 

(0) 

2 

0.871 

(0) 

0.213 

(18) 

0.324 

(0) 

1.889 

(0) 

3  (=  K*) 

0.133 

(95) 

0.138 

(37) 

0.128 

(12) 

0.279 

(32) 

4 

0.135 

(3) 

0.116 

(18) 

0.057 

(18) 

0.157 

(37) 

5 

0.135 

(2) 

0.113 

(10) 

0.052 

(20) 

0.149 

(15) 

6 

0.135 

(0) 

0.107 

(8) 

0.046 

(29) 

0.154 

(9) 

7 

0.135 

(0) 

0.107 

(4) 

0.047 

(11) 

0.155 

(4) 

8 

0.135 

(0) 

0.107 

(2) 

0.046 

(12) 

0.162 

(0) 

9 

0.135 

(0) 

0.107 

(2) 

0.047 

(8) 

0.169 

(3) 

MDL  estimation 

0.133 

0.103 

0.038 

Comparison  method 

0.845 

0.180 

0.321 

patterns  obtained  by  the  proposed  method  (shown  in  the  row  indicated  by  “MDL  estimation”)  arc 
very  favorably  comparable  to  those  obtained  by  the  comarison  method  that  is  optimized  solely  to  a 
single  rect-linear  pattern  used  here.  Further,  the  comparison  method  explicitly  uses  the  constraint 
Po  =  P2-  but  the  proposed  method  does  not  use  this  constraint  and  estimates  pi  independenly  of 
Pi).  This  implies  that  the  pattern  obtained  by  the  proposed  method  can  be  a  good  approximation 
of  the  changes  of  the  diffusion  probability  underlying  the  observed  diffusion  result.  The  number 
of  trials  where  the  MDL  reaches  the  minimum  is  largest  either  at  K  =  2  or  3,  which  means  that 
the  MDL  criteron  works  well  to  avoid  an  over-fitting  that  could  be  attained  by  introducing  many 
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change  points.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  performace  over  the  networks.  We  observe  that 
there  arc  more  trias  that  the  MDL  criterion  gives  a  larger  K  than  the  correct  K  for  Wikipedia  and 
Coauthorship  netowrks.  This  is  mainly  attiributed  to  the  diffusion  data  we  used,  However,  more 
deeper  alanysis  is  needed  to  understand  what  causes  this  difference,  but  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  error 
is  always  small  enough  for  the  MDL  results  on  the  average. 

Table  4  show  the  results  for  the  second  (two-step)  pattern.  The  results  are  qualitatively  the  same 
as  in  the  first  pattern.  The  estimation  error  drops  down  drastically  at  K  =  3(=  K*)  and  the  MDL 
value  takes  the  minimum  at  around  K  =  3  in  most  of  the  cases.  For  every  network,  the  estimation 
errors  of  the  optimal  patterns  obtained  by  the  proposed  method  arc  about  the  same  to  those  for  the 
first  pattern,  and  arc  much  better  than  those  obtained  by  the  corresponding  comparison  method. 
In  fact,  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  results  with  the  comparison  method  because  the  latter  is  not 
designed  to  detect  patterns  other  than  the  rcct-1  incar  shape.  It  simply  shows  that  the  comparison 
method  cannot  approximate  the  correct  pattern  by  any  means.  The  proposed  method  can  estimate 
the  underlying  diffusion  probability  change  in  good  accuracy,  and  the  MDL  based  criterion  to  select 
an  optimal  K  works  well  as  intended  also  for  the  case  of  two-step  pattern. 

In  order  to  analyze  our  experimental  results  more  closely,  we  examined  the  diffusion  probabil¬ 
ity  patterns  obtained  by  our  proposed  method.  Figure  1  shows  typical  examples  of  desirable  and 
undesirable  cases  for  Wikipedia  network  by  which  a  relatively  large  number  of  undesirable  ones 
were  observed.  Here  we  simply  denoted  our  obtained  result  p{t\  t/0  9^)  as  p(t;  K  =  k)  for  a  nota- 
tional  convenience.  From  this  figure,  we  observe  that  for  both  cases,  similar-  change  points  were 
detected  until  K  <  2,  but  their  results  are  drastically  different  in  the  optimal  number  of  change 
points,  K  =  K*  =  3.  In  the  desirable  case,  an  almost  accurate  change  point  around  t  ~  10  was 
detected  at  K  =  3,  and  after  that,  several  change  points  that  bring  about  over-fitting  results  were 
detected.  Actually,  in  terns  of  the  MDL  criterion,  we  could  obtain  the  optimal  number  of  change 
points  and  a  reasonably  accurate  diffusion  probability  pattern  in  this  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  undesirable  case,  a  change  point  that  brings  about  over-fitting  results  was  detected  at  K  =  3. 
At  K  -  5,  a  change  point  between  t  =  10  and  15  was  detected,  but  this  point  is  not  so  accurate 
compared  to  the  point  detected  in  the  desirable  case.  The  main  reason  why  such  undesirable  cases 
happen  for  Wikipedia  network  is  that  for  a  relatively  large  number  of  diffusion  results  generated  by 
using  this  network,  the  numbers  of  active  nodes  at  an  early  period  before  t  =  10  was  quite  small  due 
to  our  setting  of  the  diffusion  probability  po  =  0.02,  which  is  small.  As  for  the  comparison  method 
shown  in  case  of  the  rect-linear  shape  in  Table  3.  we  consider  that  this  problem  caused  by  small 
numbers  of  active  nodes  at  an  early  period  was  alleviated  by  the  imposed  constraint  po  =  pi. 

In  summary,  we  can  say  that  the  proposed  method  can  approximate  the  changes  of  diffusion 
probability  underlying  the  observed  diffusion  result  in  good  accuracy,  and  the  MDL  criteron  helps 
avoid  the  over-fitting. 

7.  Conclusion 

We  addressed  the  problem  of  estimating  diffusion  probability  changes,  which  are  caused  by  changes 
in  unknown  external  factors,  for  the  AsIC-SIS  (Asynchronous  Indepdendent  Cascade  -  Suscepti¬ 
ble/Infectious/Susceptible)  model  over  a  social  network  from  an  observed  information  diffusion 
sequence.  Here,  the  AsIC-SIS  model  is  an  information  diffusion  model  in  which  the  well-known 
discrete  time  IC-SIR  (Independent  Cascade  -  Susceptible/Infectious/Recovered)  model  is  extended 
to  contiuous  time  model  allowing  asynchronous  time-delay  as  well  as  allowing  multiple  activations 
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(b)  Undesirable  Case  for  Wikipedia  Network 

Figure  1 :  Examples  of  Diffusion  Probability  Functions  Obtained  by  Varying  K . 


of  the  same  nodes.  We  assumed  that  the  change  pattern  of  diffusion  parameter  for  the  AsIC-SIS 
model  is  approximated  by  a  series  of  step  functions,  and  proposed  a  method  for  detecting  how  many 
step  functions  are  needed,  where  in  time  each  one  starts  and  how  long  it  lasts,  and  what  the  height 
of  each  one  is,  from  an  observed  sequence  of  information  diffusion  under  the  AsIC-SIS  model.  The 
proposed  method  employs  “model  parameter  learning”  by  maximizing  the  likelihood  function  of 
the  observed  data  (which  is  embedded  inside  the  pattern  search  loop)  and  “efficient  search”  that 
uses  the  first  order  derivative  of  the  likelihood  function  with  respect  to  the  parameters  as  a  primary 
guide  to  search.  The  search  algorithm  adopts  a  divide-and-conquer  type  greedy  recursive  pardoning 
that  requires  the  expensive  parameter  learning  only  once  for  each  partitioning,  and  utilizes  an  MDL 
selection  measure  to  determine  the  adequate  number  of  step  functions,  i.e.,  when  to  stop  the  search. 
Using  four  real  world  network  structures,  we  confirmed  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  method. 
We  evaluated  the  performance  of  the  proposed  method  in  terms  of  the  L1  norm  of  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  the  estimated  diffusion  probability  patterns.  We  tested  two  kinds  of  artificially 
generated  change  pattern:  One  is  a  rect-linear  pattern  having  two  change  points,  and  the  other  is 
a  two-step  pattern  having  three  change  points.  For  the  rect-linear  pattern,  the  perfomance  of  the 
proposed  method  was  very  close  to  that  of  the  existing  method  which  was  devised  soley  for  this 
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restricted  change  pattern  and  known  to  work  well.  The  performance  of  the  proposed  method  for  the 
two-step  pattern  did  not  degrade  and  the  errors  were  comparable  to  those  for  the  rect-linear  pattern. 
The  MDL  criterion  was  useful  to  decide  when  to  stop  the  search  in  order  to  avoid  overfitting,  and 
it  identified  the  correct  number  of  step  functions  in  many  cases.  It  returned  a  slightly  large  number 
in  some  cases,  but  the  the  L1  norm  of  the  difference  between  the  two  patterns  which  we  use  as  a 
measure  for  the  goodness  of  the  found  pattern  was  always  small.  Since  the  diffusion  probability 
may  change  abruptly  or  gradually  over  time,  our  immediate  future  work  is  to  evaluate  the  proposed 
method  for  a  wide  range  of  change  patterns  over  time  and  reenforce  the  results  obtained  in  this 
paper.  Another  immediate  future  work  is  to  do  a  deeper  analysis  about  why  different  networks  give 
different  results  and  understand  the  key  factors  to  explain  this. 

Appendix  A.  Estimation  Algorithm  for  AsIC-SIS  Model 

We  briefly  describe  the  estimation  algorithm  of  parameters  p  and  r  for  the  AsIC-SIS  model  from  an 
observed  data  D(0,  T)  (see  Saito  et  al.  (2009b,  2010a)  for  more  details  about  the  parameter  learning 
algorithm  of  the  AsIC  model). 

We  employ  an  EM-like  algorithm.  Let  p  and  r  be  the  current  estiamtes  of  p  and  r.  Using  Eqs. 
(2)  and  (3).  we  define  au(OMv)  and /3u(0,v(ri)  as  follows: 

A u(j£),v(r])(P )  0/ 2/ u(0,v(t])ipt  r) 

r)/J /z(^),v(^)(p,  r) 

p  exp (-Tjtv(r])  -  tu(D)) 

y u(£),v(rj)(ft j  r) 

The  update  formulas  of  p  and  r  arc  as  follows: 

Tiv(n)ev  YiuiCttWPm  (‘A'OnU)  +  (1  _  ®«(0>v0))A(0.v0)) 

P  Yiu(()ev  |E(m(£))| 

Tjv(n)eV  Y^u(£)^3\<pm  OuiOMn) 

r  =  - - - . 

Hv(/7)e2)  Tju(0&7VPvW  (®K(f).v(i?)  +  (f  _  (^(17)  _  U(f)) 


au{OMji )  - 
Pu(OMii)  = 
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Abstract 

We  propose  an  opinion  formation  model,  an  extension  of  the  voter  model  that  incorporates  the 
strength  of  each  node,  which  is  modeled  as  a  function  of  the  node  attributes.  Then,  we  address 
the  problem  of  estimating  parameter  values  for  these  attributes  that  appear  in  the  function  from 
the  observed  opinion  formation  data  and  solve  this  by  maximizing  the  likelihood  using  an  iterative 
parameter  value  updating  algorithm,  which  is  efficient  and  is  guaranteed  to  converge.  We  show 
that  the  proposed  algorithm  can  correctly  learn  the  dependency  in  our  experiments  on  four  real 
world  networks  for  which  we  used  the  assumed  attribute  dependency.  We  further  show  that  the 
influence  degree  of  each  node  based  on  the  extended  voter  model  is  substantially  different  from 
that  obtained  assuming  a  uniform  strength  (a  naive  model  for  which  the  influence  degree  is  known 
to  be  proportional  to  the  node  degree),  and  is  more  sensitive  to  the  node  strength  than  the  node 
degree  even  for  a  moderate  value  of  the  node  strength. 

Keywords:  voter  model,  influence  degree,  attribute  dependency. 

1.  Introduction 

The  growth  of  Internet  has  enabled  to  form  various  kinds  of  large-scale  social  networks,  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  information,  e.g.  news,  ideas,  hot  topics,  rumors,  etc.  spreads  in  the  form  of  “word-of-mouth” 
communications.  It  is  noticeable  to  observe  how  much  they  affect  our  daily  life  style.  The  spread 
of  information  has  been  studied  by  many  researchers  (Newman  et  al.,  2002;  Newman,  2003;  Gruhl 
et  al.,  2004;  Domingos,  2005;  Leskovec  et  ah,  2006;  Kimura  et  ah,  2009,  2010a).  The  information 
diffusion  models  widely  used  are  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  (Goldenberg  et  ah,  2001;  Kempe 
et  ah,  2003;  Kimura  et  ah,  2009)  and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  (Watts,  2002;  Watts  and  Dodds,  2007) 
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models.  Both  have  been  used  to  solve  such  problems  as  the  influence  maximization  problem  (Kempe 
et  ah,  2003;  Kimura  et  ah,  2007)  and  the  contamination  minimization  problem  (Kimura  et  al.,  2009; 
Tong  et  ah,  2010).  These  two  models  focus  on  different  information  diffusion  aspects.  The  IC  model 
is  sender-centered  and  each  active  node  independently  influences  its  inactive  neighbors  with  given 
diffusion  probabilities.  The  LT  model  is  receiver-centered  and  a  node  is  influenced  by  its  active 
neighbors  if  their  total  weight  exceeds  the  threshold  for  the  node.  Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  the  IC 
model  emphasizes  “information  push”  and  the  LT  model  “information  pull”. 

In  this  paper,  we  address  a  different  kind  of  information  diffusion,  which  is  “opinion  formation”, 
i.e.,  spread  of  opinions.  A  well  studied  model  for  opinion  dynamics  is  the  voter  model  which 
has  the  same  key  property  with  the  LT  model  that  a  node  decision  is  influenced  by  its  neighbor’s 
decision,  i.e.,  a  person  changes  his  or  her  opinion  by  the  opinions  of  his  or  her  neighbors.  The  basic 
voter  model  is  defined  on  an  undirected  network  and  allows  to  have  only  two  opinions.  Each  node 
adopts  the  opinion  of  a  randomly  chosen  neighbor  at  each  subsequent  discrete  time-step.  There 
has  been  a  variety  of  work  on  the  voter  model.  Dynamical  properties  of  the  basic  model,  including 
how  the  degree  distribution  and  the  network  size  affect  the  mean  time  to  reach  consensus,  have 
been  extensively  studied  (Liggett,  1999;  Sood  and  Redner,  2005)  from  mathematical  point  of  view. 
Several  variants  of  the  voter  model  are  also  investigated  (Castellano  et  ah,  2009;  Yang  et  ah,  2009) 
and  non  equilibrium  phase  transition  is  analyzed  from  physics  point  of  view.  Yet  another  line 
of  work  extends  the  voter  model  and  combines  it  with  a  network  evolution  model  (Holme  and 
Newman,  2006;  Crandall  et  al.,  2008). 

The  work  which  is  most  influential  to  this  work  is  by  Even-Dar  and  Shapira  (Even-Dar  and 
Shapria,  2007)  who  investigated  the  influence  maximization  problem  at  a  given  target  time.  They 
showed  that  the  most  natural  heuristic  solution,  which  picks  the  nodes  in  the  network  with  the 
highest  degree,  is  indeed  the  optimal  solution.  We  extended  the  basic  voter  model  to  be  able  to 
handle  multiple  opinions  and  asynchronous  time  delay  and,  in  doing  so,  introduced  the  value  for 
each  opinion  to  reflect  the  fact  that  people  arc  affected  by  the  importance  of  the  opinion,  e.g. ,  quality, 
brand,  authority,  etc.  (Kimura  et  al.,  2010b).  We  called  this  model  “Value-weighted  Voter  Model 
with  Multiple  Opinions  (VwVM)”,  and  addressed  the  problem  of  predicting  the  expected  opinion 
share  at  a  target  time  from  the  observed  opinion  formation  data.  We  further  addressed  the  problem 
of  detecting  the  change  of  the  opinion  values  from  the  observed  data  (Saito  et  al.,  201 1) 

In  this  work,  we  introduce  another  factor  which  we  call  strength  of  each  node.  This  is  different 
from  the  value  of  opinion  that  was  introduced  in  Kimura  et  al.  (2010b).  It  is  based  on  the  observation 
that  a  person  is  influenced  not  only  by  what  each  opinion  is  about  but  also  by  who  holds/says  that 
opinion.  Some  persons  are  more  influential  than  others,  and  we  consider  this  degree  of  influence  by 
the  strength  value  that  is  associated  with  each  node.  Here,  we  must  note  that  the  influence  meant 
here  can  better  be  named  as  direct  influence  and  is  different  from  what  has  been  used  in  previous 
studies  which  can  better  be  named  as  indirect  influence.  In  information  diffusion  the  influence 
degree  of  a  node  is  defined  as  the  expected  number  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of  the  random  process 
of  the  information  diffusion  that  originated  from  the  node  (Kempe  et  al.,  2003;  Kimura  et  ah,  2007). 
In  particular,  in  opinion  formation,  it  is  defined  as  the  expected  number  of  nodes  that  hold  the  same 
opinion  with  the  starting  node  at  the  end  of  the  random  process  of  the  opinion  formation  (Even-Dar 
and  Shapria,  2007).  We  distinguish  the  strength  of  a  node,  i.e.,  direct  influence,  from  the  influence 
degree  of  the  node,  i.e.,  indirect  influence.  The  strength  we  define  here  is  assumed  to  be  intrinsic 
to  each  node  and  is  determined  independently  of  the  result  of  information  diffusion  or  opinion 
formation. 
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The  problem  we  want  to  solve  in  this  paper  is  to  learn  this  strength  from  the  observed  opinion 
formation  data  and  investigate  how  it  affects  the  influence  degree.  In  principle  it  is  possible  to  learn 
the  strength  of  all  the  nodes  in  the  network  from  the  observed  data,  given  the  generative  model  of 
opinion  formation,  by  maximizing  the  likelihood  of  the  observed  data  being  generated.  However, 
the  number  of  nodes  is  huge  and  we  need  prohibitively  large  amount  of  observation  data  to  avoid 
the  overfitting  problem.  We  rather  assume  and  think  it  more  natural  that  the  strength  is  determined 
by  the  attributes  of  each  node  and  its  attribute  dependency  is  more  or  less  uniform  across  the  nodes, 
and  try  to  learn  the  parameters  that  define  this  attribute  dependency  from  the  data.  We  call  this 
model  “  Attribute-weighted  Voter  Model  with  Multiple  Opinions  (AwVM)”  in  contrast  to  the  model 
we  previously  defined,  “Value-weighted  Voter  Model  with  Multiple  Opinions  (VwVM)”. 

We  derived  a  very  efficient  parameter  updating  algorithm  to  maximize  the  likelihood  function 
that  is  guaranteed  to  converge,  and  tested  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  on  four  real  world 
networks  assuming  the  attribute  dependency  of  the  parameters  to  be  of  a  particular  form.  The 
algorithm  can  correctly  estimate  the  strength  of  each  node  by  way  of  node  attributes  through  a 
learned  function.  We  further  show  that  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  based  on  the  AwVM  is 
substantially  different  from  a  naive  AwVM  that  assumes  a  uniform  strength  throughout  the  nodes 
for  which  the  influence  degree  is  known  to  be  proportional  to  the  node  degree,  and  there  appeal's  to 
be  no  simple  heuristic  to  approximate  the  influence  degree  with  good  accuracy  unless  the  network 
is  dense.  The  sensitivity  analysis  indicates  that  as  the  degree  of  non-uniformity  of  the  strength 
becomes  greater,  the  influence  degree  becomes  progressively  more  sensitive  to  the  node  strength 
than  the  node  degree,  and  even  for  a  moderate  value  of  the  non- uniformity  of  node  strength,  it  is 
more  affected  by  the  node  strength  than  by  the  node  degree. 

2.  Opinion  Formation  Models 

Let  G  =  (V,  E )  be  an  undirected  (bidirectional)  network  with  self-loops,  where  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V) 
are  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links  in  the  network,  respectively.  For  a  node  v  e  V,  let  T(v)  denote 
the  set  of  neighbors  of  v  in  G,  that  is,  T(v)  =  {u  €  V;  (u,  v)  €  Ej.  Note  that  v  e  T(v). 

2.1  Basic  Voter  Model 

According  to  the  work  of  Even-Dar  and  Shapria  (2007),  we  recall  the  definition  of  the  basic  voter 
model  with  two  opinions  on  networks  G.  In  the  voter  model,  each  node  of  G  is  endowed  with  two 
states;  opinions  1  and  2.  The  opinions  are  initially  assigned  to  all  the  nodes  in  G,  and  the  evolution 
process  unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  =  1,2,3,  -  •  •  as  follows:  At  each  time-step  t,  each  node  v 
picks  a  random  neighbor  u  and  adopts  the  opinion  that  u  holds  at  time-step  t  -  1. 

More  formally,  let  /,  :  V  — >  {1,2}  denote  the  opinion  distribution  at  time-step  t,  where  f(v) 
stands  for  the  opinion  of  node  v  at  time-step  t.  Then,  /o  :  V  — >  {1, 2)  is  the  initial  opinion  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  ft:V—>{  1,2}  is  inductively  defined  as  follows:  For  any  v  e  V, 

(  /f(v)  =  1,  with  probability  |ni(f,v)|/|T(v)|, 

|  /f(v)  =  2,  with  probability  \n2(t,  v)|/|r(v)|, 

where  rik{t,v)  -  { u  e  T(v);/f_i(n)  =  k)  is  the  set  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  at  time-step 
t  -  I  for  k  ~  1,2. 

Again,  according  to  the  work  of  Even-Dar  and  Shapria  (2007),  we  define  the  expected  influence 
degree  of  each  node  v,  denoted  by  oy,(v).  Consider  an  initial  opinion  distribution  that  /o(v)  =  1  and 
/o( iv)  =  2  if  w  #  v.  Namely,  only  v’s  opinion  is  1  and  that  of  all  the  other  nodes  is  2.  Then  (rh(v) 
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is  defined  as  the  expected  number  of  nodes  that  hold  the  opinion  1  (node  v’s  initial  opinion)  after 
enough  time  has  passed.  More  formally,  for  a  given  network  G  -  {V,  E ),  we  identify  each  node  with 
a  unique  integer  from  1  to  |V|.  Then  we  can  define  the  adjacency  matrix  A  e  {0,  I  [TIxTI  by  setting 
aM;V  =  1  if  (n,v)  e  E:  otherwise  aM;V  =  0.  We  also  define  the  diagonal  matrix  D,  each  element  of 
which,  dVtV  =  d(v),  is  the  degree  of  node  v,  i.e.,  d(v)  =  |T(v)|  =  vau,v-  Here  note  that  d(v)  >  1 
due  to  self-loops.  Let  hv  6  {0,  l}1171  be  a  vector  whose  v-th  element  is  1  and  all  the  other  elements  arc 
0,  and  li  e  {1}|V|  be  a  vector  whose  elements  arc  all  1.  Now,  we  can  calculate  the  expected  number 
of  nodes  that  hold  opinion  1  at  time  t  =  1  stalling  from  a  node  v  by  hi  AD  lh.  Thus,  the  vector  b  of 
the  expected  influence  degree,  each  element  of  which  is  bv  =  oy,(v),  is  defined  as  a  limiting  solution 
of  the  following  iterative  process  with  the  initial  setting  b{0)  =  h. 

b{,)  =  AD~xb{,-x\  (1) 


Especially,  in  case  of  an  undirected  network,  the  analytical  solution  can  be  derived,  i.e.,  bv  = 
OT(v)  =  |V||T(v)|/  YiueV  |T(w)|.  The  result  clearly  states  that  the  influence  degree  bv  of  a  node  v  is 
proportional  to  its  node  degree  |T(v)|. 

2.2  Attribute-weighted  Voter  Model 

We  extend  the  basic  voter  model  by  allowing  to  hold  K  opinions  (K  >  2).  Further  as  explained 
in  Section  1,  we  introduce  the  strength  for  each  node  v,  denoted  by  sv  1 .  Then,  we  can  define  the 
following  probability  of  opinion  adoption  for  the  new  voter  model  with  the  node  strength. 

P(ft(v)  =  k)=  (*  =  i, . . .  , K),  (2) 

2j«er(v)  su 

where  nk(t,v)  =  {u  £  T(v);  fl-\(u)  =  k\  is  the  set  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  at  time-step 
t  -  1  for  k  -  1,2,  •  •  •  ,K. 

Similarly  to  the  basic  voter  model,  we  can  define  the  expected  influence  degree  <ra(  v)  for  the 
new  voter  model,  which  is  the  expected  number  of  nodes  that  hold  the  opinion  k  after  enough  time 
has  passed  when  only  the  node  v  has  the  opinion  k  and  all  the  other  nodes  have  different  opinions  at 
t  =  0.  To  this  end,  we  define  the  diagonal  matrix  W,  each  diagonal  element  of  which,  wV;V  =  w(v), 
represents  the  total  strength  of  v’s  neighbors,  w(v)  =  £wer(v)  su.  According  to  the  arguments  of 
the  basic  voter  model,  the  vector  a  of  the  expected  influence  degree,  each  element  of  which  is 
av  =  cra(v),  is  defined  as  a  limiting  solution  of  the  following  iterative  process  with  the  initial  setting 
a(0)  =  h 

a(t)  =  Sr  1a(f_1),  (3) 

where  S  is  the  strength  matrix  which  is  obtained  by  replacing  aUtV  of  A  with  aUiVsu.  Note  that  unlike 
Eq.  (1),  no  analytical  solution  is  known  for  Eq.  (3),  and  how  the  strength  sv  affects  the  influence 
degree  av  is  not  clear.  Thus,  we  solve  it  numerically  by  iteratively  calculating  Eq.  (3)  until  the 
difference  || a(t)  -  becomes  a  reasonably  small  value.  The  convergence  is  guaranteed  by  the 

Perron-Frobenius  theorem  because  the  network  is  connected.  Further  note  that  Eq.  (3)  is  defined 
independently  of  the  number  of  opinions  K. 

In  general,  we  don’t  know  the  adequate  value  for  the  strength  of  each  node  apriori.  As  one 
possible  approach,  we  consider  estimating  each  of  them  from  a  set  of  observed  opinion  formation 

1 .  One  of  the  anonymouse  reviewers  pointed  that  our  formulation  is  similar  to  the  policy  gradient  learning  in  the  rein¬ 
forcement  learning,  which  we  were  not  aware  of,  i.e.,  Eq.  (2)  corresponds  to  a  Boltzman  distribution  policy,  Eq.  (3) 
to  the  transition  model  of  a  Markov  decision  problem  (MDP),  and  estimating  the  strength  of  a  node  to  learning  the 
value  function  of  the  MDP. 
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results.  However,  as  each  node  has  its  own  strength,  the  number  of  parameters  to  learn  is  so  huge 
that  we  need  prohibitively  large  amount  of  training  data  to  learn  them  all  individually.  As  described 
in  Section  1 ,  we  note  that  it  is  more  natural  to  think  that  the  strength  is  determined  by  the  attributes 
of  each  node  (person),  e.g.,  occupation,  physical  appearance,  income,  social  status,  etc.,  and  its 
attribute  dependency  is  more  or  less  uniform  across  the  nodes.  We,  thus,  propose  an  Attribute- 
weighted  Voter  Model  with  Multiple  Opinions  (AwVM)  that  explicitly  considers  the  dependency  of 
node  strength  on  its  attributes.  We  assume  that  each  node  can  have  multiple  attributes.  Let  xvj  be  a 
value  that  node  v  takes  for  the  j-th  attribute,  and  /  the  total  number  of  the  attributes.  We  denote  the 
/-dimensional  vector  of  the  attribute  values  for  each  node  v  by  xv.  Then  we  propose  to  model  the 
strength  5,,  of  node  v  by  the  following  formula  2 : 

V,  =  s(xv,  0)  =  exp (0Txv),  (4) 

where  61  =  (0\ ,  •  •  •  ,  Qj)  is  the  /-dimensional  parameter  vector  for  the  attributes  to  determine  the 
strength  value  of  each  node. 

So  far,  we  assumed  a  discrete  time  step.  However,  the  actual  opinion  formation  takes  place  in  an 
asynchronous  way  along  the  continuous  time  axis,  and  the  time  stamps  of  the  observed  data  are  not 
equally  spaced.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  extend  the  model  to  make  the  state  changes  asynchronous. 
In  order  to  describe  the  asynchronous  voter  model,  we  need  to  extend  the  definition  of  nk(t,v),  the 
set  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  at  t  -  1,  to  be  the  one  with  the  latest  opinion  before  time  t, 

i.e., 

nk(t,v)  =  [u  e  T(v);  (pt(u)  =  k), 

where  ipt(u)  is  the  latest  opinion  of  11  before  time  t?  Then,  the  evolution  process  of  the  asynchronous 
voter  model  is  defined  as  follows: 

1.  At  time  0,  each  node  v  independently  decides  its  update  time  t  according  to  some  probability 
distribution  such  as  an  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  l.4  The  successive  update  time 
is  determined  similarly  at  each  update  time  t. 

2.  At  update  time  t,  the  node  v  adopts  a  new  opinion  according  to  Eq.  (2). 

3.  The  process  is  repeated  from  the  initial  time  t  -  0  until  the  next  update-time  exceeds  a  given 
final-time  T. 

3.  Learning  Problem  and  Method 

We  consider  the  problem  of  estimating  the  parameters  for  the  attributes  from  observed  data  Dj  in 
time-span  [0,  T],  where  T)j  consists  of  a  sequence  of  (v,  t,  k)  such  that  node  v  updated  its  opinion  to 
opinion  k  at  time  t  for  0  <  t  <  T.5  By  estimating  parameters,  we  can  identify  the  influential  nodes, 
i.e.,  those  with  large  influence  degree,  as  well  as  the  relevant  attributes  for  determining  the  strength 
of  nodes. 

We  formulate  our  problem  for  estimating  the  parameter  values  of  the  AwVM  from  a  given 
observed  opinion  formation  data  Dj.  Based  on  the  evolution  process  of  our  model  (see  Eq.  (2)),  we 

2.  This  is  a  simple  smooth  function  with  respect  to  9  that  guarantees  sv  >  0. 

3.  Note  that  the  opinion  update  takes  place  at  time  t  and  we  need  the  distribution  before  the  time  t. 

4.  This  assumes  that  the  average  delay  time  is  1 . 

5.  The  data  come  in  sequence  each  time  the  update  takes  place,  but  in  the  formulation  we  treat  them  as  a  set  for  easiness 

of  the  mathematical  treatment. 
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can  obtain  the  log  likelihood  function. 


JXX>t\0)  =  log 


2 

(v,t,k)eT>T 


f]  P(ft(y)  =  k) 

log 


\(v,t,k)e!DT 


^  exp(0Txu) 

\uenic(t,v ) 


-log 


^  exp (6txu) 

\ue  r(v) 


(5) 


Thus  our  estimation  problem  is  formulated  as  a  maximization  problem  of  the  objective  function 
JXDt;  6)  with  respect  to  6. 

We  derive  an  EM  like  iterative  algorithm  for  obtaining  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators. 
Now,  let  0  be  the  current  estimates  of  6.  Then,  by  considering  the  posterior  probabilities, 


( iv,t,k,u{6 ) 


exp (0Txu) 

Zwenfcv)  ex  v(0Txwy 


(v  e  V,  0  <  t  <  T,  k  =  1,  •  •  •  ,K,u  e  n^t,  v)),  we  can  transform  our  objective  function  as  follows: 


L{rDT\ 0)  =  Q(Q\  0)  -  <H{6\  0), 


(6) 


where  Q(0: 0)  is  defined  by 


Q(oro) 


2 

{v,t,k)eT>T 


((  \ 

^  ^  Qv,t,k,u(@)  @  %u 

\\uenk(.t,v) 


log 


\\ 

^  exp {0Txu) 

,«er(v)  ) , 


(V) 


and  <H{0\ 6)  is  defined  by 

'H(0-  6)  =  Yj  Z  qv,txumogqv,tXu{e).  (8) 

( v,t,k)eDr  u&ik(t,v) 

It  is  self-evident  that  rH(0:  6)  is  maximized  when  0  =  0,  which  is  easily  proved  by  noting 
the  constraint  Y^uOwt ,k,u(Q)  -  1-  Then,  it  follows  LiDj',  6)  -  LCDj', 6)  >  Q(6: 6)  -  Q{6: 6). 
Thus,  6)  always  increases  by  repeatedly  maximizing  Q(0: 6)  with  respect  to  6  and  updat¬ 

ing  6.  When  Q{6: 6)  reaches  a  fixed  point,  i.e.,  Q  is  the  maximum  at  0  =  9  for  0,  it  holds  that 
(dQ(0\6)/d0)Q_Q  =  {()£{Dr\  6)/d6)y_y  =  0,  i.e.,  when  Q  reaches  a  fixed  point,  0)  also 

reaches  a  maximum,  not  neccessarily  a  global  maximum. 

In  order  to  derive  our  maximization  algorithm  for  Q(0: 0),  we  further  define  the  following  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  node  v  adopts  the  opinion  of  node  u  at  time  t  whatever  opinion  u  has: 


exp (0Txu) 


rv,t,u(Q)  -  ! 

2wer (V)  exP(0  xw) 

Then,  we  can  obtain  the  gradient  vector  of  Q(0: 0)  with  respect  to  0  as  follows: 
8Q(0-,  0) 


30 


^  ^  ]  6v,t,k,u{@)  xu 

( v.t,k)eDT  vvwentp.v) 


'y  \  rv,t,u(0)  xu 

\ueY{v) 


\\ 

j  , 


Similarly,  we  can  obtain  the  Hessian  matrix  with  respect  to  6  as  follows: 
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d2Q(6-  0) 
00d0T 


/  \ 

f  \ 

(  \T\ 

2 

Yj  r v,t,u(0)  xuxl 

- 

i  ^  ]  r vj_u(0)  Xu 

C v,t,k)eDT 

,,«er(v)  ; 

kue  r(v)  > 

Vwer(v)  t 

; 

Thus  we  can  obtain  the  following  modification  vector  AO  for  updating  0: 

=  IPCW-M'1  dQ(0-0) 

\  dOddT  I  do 


(9) 


Here  note  that  the  following  quadratic  form  of  the  Hessian  matrix  is  non-positive  for  an  arbitrary 
/-dimensional  non-zero  vector  z  -  (zi,  •  •  •  ,Zj), 


T  d2Q(0\  0) 
z  - T^Z 

dodo7 


-  2 

(v,t,k)eD  t 


Y  f 

^  rvAu(0)  (xTuz.)2 
Y»er(i')  / 


Yj  rv,t,u(0)  xuZ 


\we  r(v) 


<0 


The  Hessian  matrix  of  Q  is  non-positive  definite,  and  thus,  the  optimal  solution  of  Q  is  obtained 
by  using  the  Newton  method.  We  can  regal'd  our  estimation  method  as  a  variant  of  the  EM  algo¬ 
rithm.  Namely,  calculating  Q  by  Eq.  (7)  and  updating  6  by  Eq.  (9)  correspond  to  Expectation  and 
Maximization  steps,  respectively.  Which  one  in  the  |n*(f,v)|  active  parents  actually  activated  its 
child  is  not  known  when  \n, fff,  v)|  >  2,  which  corresponds  to  the  existence  of  the  latent  vairables 
although  they  are  not  explicit  in  our  formulation.  We  want  to  emphasize  here  that  each  time  iter¬ 
ation  proceeds  the  value  of  the  likelihood  function  never  decreases  and  the  iterative  algorithm  is 
guaranteed  to  converge  due  to  the  convexity  of  Q. 

Below  we  summarize  the  algorithm  of  the  proposed  method. 

1 .  Initialize  parameter  vector  0  as  0j  =  0  for  j  =  1 ,  •  •  •  ,  /. 

2.  Calculate  the  gradient  vector  at  the  current  parameter  vector  0. 

3.  If  the  gradient  vector  is  sufficiently  small,  i. e. ,  \\<)Q(0: 6)/d6\\  <  77,  output  the  parameter  vector 
6 ,  and  then  terminate.  Otherwise,  go  to  4. 

4.  Update  the  parameter  vector  6  by  Eq.  (9),  and  return  to  2. 

Here  77  is  a  parameter  for  the  termination  condition.  In  our  experiments,  77  is  set  to  a  sufficiently 
small  number,  i.e.,  77  =  1 0~12. 

Finally,  we  briefly  discuss  the  computational  complexity  of  the  learning  algorithm.  Evidently 
the  most  computationally  expensive  part  is  the  Hessian  matrix,  i.e.,  for  each  ( v,t,k )  e  Dj  and 
its  corresponding  neighbor  u  e  T(v),  the  required  computational  complexity  is  the  square  of  the 
parameter  size  /.  The  average  number  of  neighbors  T(v)  is  |E|/|V|,  and  the  expected  number  of 
elements  in  Dt  is  T\V\  (this  is  true  for  the  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  1).  Thus,  let  M 
be  the  number  of  iterations  required  to  obtain  the  solution;  then  the  computational  complexity  of 
the  algorithm  is  given  by  0(MT\E\J2). 


4.  Experiments 

First,  we  evaluated  experimentally  our  learning  algorithm  using  synthetic  opinion  formation  data 
that  were  generated  from  four  large  real  world  networks  for  which  we  assumed  a  specific  relation 
between  the  node  attributes  and  the  node  strength  (Eq.  (4)).  Second,  we  evaluated  how  the  node 
strength  affects  the  influence  degree  (the  expected  number  of  nodes  that  hold  the  same  opinion  with 
the  starting  node  at  the  end  of  the  random  process  of  the  opinion  formation). 
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4.1  Network  Datasets 

We  used  four  large  real  networks,  which  arc  all  bidirectionally  connected.  The  first  one  is  a  reader 
network  of  “Ameba”6  that  is  a  Japanese  blog  service  site.  We  crawled  the  reader  lists  of  117,374 
blogs  of  the  Ameba  blog  service  site  in  June  2006,  and  collected  a  large  connected  network,  which 
has  56,604  nodes  and  1,071,080  directed  links  (the  Ameblo  network).  The  second  one  is  a  trackback 
network  of  Japanese  blogs  (Kimura  et  al.,  2009)  that  has  12,047  nodes  and  79,920  directed  links 
(the  blog  network).  The  third  one  is  a  Coauthorship  network  (Palla  et  al.,  2005)  and  has  12,357 
nodes  and  38,  896  directed  links  (the  coauthorship  network).  The  last  one  is  a  network  of  people 
that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia  (Kimura  et  ah,  2008),  which 
has  9, 48 1  nodes  and  245, 044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 

4.2  Experimental  Setting 

For  each  network  we  generated  synthetic  opinion  formation  data  Dj  of  time  span  [0,  T\  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way:  1)  artificially  generate  node  attributes  and  determine  their  values  in  a  random  manner; 
2)  determine  a  parameter  vector  9  which  is  assumed  to  be  true;  and  then  3)  generate  Dj  multiple 
times  for  the  given  K  and  T  by  running  the  true  AwVM  that  uses  9 ,  each  of  which  stalls  from  the 
state  in  which  the  initial  opinion  of  each  node  is  selected  uniformly  at  random  from  the  K  opinions. 
The  values  of  K  and  T  are  vailed  as  needed.  We  generated  a  total  of  10  attributes  for  every  node  in 
each  network,  each  with  a  real  value  of  [-1, 1],  The  true  parameter  vector  6  was  determined  so  that 
the  distribution  of  sv  becomes  uniform,  that  is,  the  expected  value  of  6rxv,  i.  e. ,  (91  xv)  becomes  0. 
As  one  such  instance,  we  chose  the  parameter  vector  9  =  (2.0,  -1.0,  1.0,  -2.0,  0.0,  0.0,  0.0,  0.0, 
0.0,  0.0).  Note  that  this  is  different  from  limiting  the  number  of  attributes  to  4. 7 

We  conducted  two  kinds  of  experiments  to  evaluate  the  proposed  method,  one  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  the  learning  algorithm,  and  the  other  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  introducing  the  strength 
on  the  influence  degree.  The  learning  performance  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
parameter  values  9  that  are  estimated  from  Dj  by  our  learning  algorithm  with  different  values  for 
T  and  K ,  and  its  computation  time.  The  effect  of  the  strength  was  evaluated  by  comparing  the 
influence  degree  (Eq.  (3))  and  the  node  ranking  (with  respect  to  the  influence  degree)  of  the  AwVM 
that  uses  the  learned  parameters  with  the  naive  AwVM  in  which  uniform  strength  i.e. ,  sv  -  1,  is  used, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  basic  voter  model  with  K  opinions.  Further,  the  node  ranking  of  AwVM 
is  compared  with  the  ranking  based  on  the  node  degree  and  other  heuristic.  We  denote  the  true 
influence  degree  of  AwVM  as  cra(v )  (Section  2.2),  the  estimated  influence  degree  of  AwVM  as  CtJ  v) 
and  the  influence  degree  of  the  naive  AwVM  as  oy,(v)  (Section  2.1).  We  terminated  the  iterative 
calculation  of  Eq.  (3)  if  either  of  the  following  conditions  is  satisfied:  the  number  of  iteration 
exceeds  1,000,  or  || a®  -  <  10~8. 

4.3  Evaluation  of  Parameter  Estimation 

Figure  1  shows  the  mean  absolute  error  which  is  defined  as  S7=1 1 8j  -  9j\/J.  It  is  the  average  over  10 
trials  that  were  conducted  on  the  10  distinct  opinion  formation  data  Dj,  each  generated  indepen¬ 
dently  for  each  combination  of  the  corresponding  T  and  K  for  each  network.  Figures  la  to  lc  is  to 
show  how  the  time  span  [0,  T ]  affects  the  results,  and  Figs.  Id  to  If  is  to  show  how  the  number  of 
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7.  The  algorithm  should  be  able  to  identify  the  useless  attributes  for  which  the  parameter  values  are  0. 
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Figure  1:  Mean  absolute  errors  of  the  estimated  parameter  values  for  each  network. 


Table  1:  Computation  time  (sec.)  and  the  number  of  iterations  of  the  proposed  learning  algorithm 
(in  parentheses). 


K  =  3 

K  =  6 

K  =  9 

T  =  10 

36.49  (24.9) 

22.70(16.0) 

19.49(13.5) 

Ameblo 

T  =  20 

71.58  (25.0) 

45.70(16.2) 

40.70  (14.0) 

T  =  30 

103.51  (25.7) 

70.45  (17.0) 

62.85  (14.1) 

T  =  10 

2.24  (23.0) 

1.76(17.0) 

1.58  (15.0) 

blog 

T  =  20 

4.55  (24.8) 

3.61  (18.5) 

3.36(16.9) 

T  =  30 

6.77  (25.6) 

5,62  (19.9) 

5.26(18.1) 

T  =  10 

1.06(19.0) 

0.97  (15.4) 

0.90(14.0) 

Coauthorship 

T  =  20 

2.10(21.0) 

1.91  (17.0) 

1.83  (16.0) 

T  =  30 

2.97  (21.0) 

2.79(17.5) 

2.71  (16.1) 

T  =  10 

8.07  (34.3) 

5.69  (23.9) 

4.95  (20.2) 

Wikipedia 

T  =  20 

17.14(37.6) 

12.75  (27.1) 

11.08  (23.9) 

T  =  30 

27.84  (41.3) 

19.96  (29.2) 

18.55  (26.9) 

opinions  K  affects  the  results.  The  mean  absolute  error  is  extremely  small  and  in  general  decreases 
as  both  T  and  K  increase.  A  larger  T  implies  a  larger  training  sample  size  of  Dj  which  naturally 
contributes  to  reducing  the  error.  A  larger  K  implies  a  larger  chance  of  updating  to  a  different  opin¬ 
ion  at  each  update  time  which  contributes  to  increasing  the  diversity  of  the  data,  again  contributing 
to  reducing  the  error.  Said  differently,  when  K  is  smaller,  the  time  to  reach  local  consensus  gets  ear- 
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lier  and  the  amount  of  data  to  be  effective  for  learning  gets  smaller.  The  error  for  Ameblo  network 
being  the  smallest  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  network  has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  nodes, 
indicating  the  largest  expected  number  of  samples  which  is  T\V\  as  explained  in  the  last  paragraph 
in  Section  3. 

Table  1  shows  the  computation  time.  The  machine  used  is  Intel(R)  Xeon(R)  CPU  W5590 
@3.33GHz  with  32GB  memory.  The  computation  time  roughly  follows  the  results  of  computa¬ 
tional  complexity  analysis.  Under  the  situation  where  the  number  of  iteration  M  is  about  the  same 
for  the  same  K,  which  is  the  case  here,  the  computation  time  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  links 
for  the  same  T .  Ameblo  network  takes  4  times  longer  than  Wikipedia  network,  Wikipedia  network 
takes  3  times  longer  than  Blog  network  and  Blog  network  takes  twice  longer  than  Coauthorship 
network.  The  number  of  opinions  K  affects  favorably  the  computation  time.  This  is  because  the 
larger  diversity  of  the  data  as  explained  above  accelerates  the  convergence  of  iterative  procedure. 

Overall,  we  can  say  that  our  learning  method  can  accurately  estimate  the  parameter  values  of 
the  AwVM,  and  its  performance  with  respect  to  the  time  span  and  the  number  of  opinions  arc 
interpretable. 

4.4  Comparative  Study  on  Influence  Degree 

We  evaluated  the  effect  of  the  node  strength  in  terms  of  the  influence  degree.  To  this  end,  we 
introduced  a  new  parameter  c  to  control  the  true  parameter  by  6C  =  c6.  The  parameter  c  is  a  measure 
to  indicate  the  non-uniformity  of  the  node  strength,  and  is  called  the  non- uniformity  parameter. 
It  affects  the  value  of  the  strength  directly,  too,  but  as  Eq.(2)  shows,  what  matters  is  the  relative 
strength.  We  use  c  -  0.1,  0.5,  and  1.0  in  the  following  experiments.  Figure  2a  illustrates  how  the 
mean  of  the  node  strength  and  the  standard  deviation  (non-uniformity)  change  with  c.  Both  increase 
exponentially  as  c  increases.  The  distribution  of  the  node  strength  for  c  =  1 .0  is  much  more  non- 
uniform  than  that  for  c  =  0.5  as  shown  in  Fig.  2b.  The  strength  is  almost  uniform  across  the  nodes 
for  c  =  0.1,  but  some  nodes  have  the  strength  which  is  100  times  as  high  as  the  average  for  c  =  1.0. 
This  can  be  expected  from  the  form  of  Eq.(4).  We  think  such  a  deviation  for  c  =  1 .0  is  not  rare  even 
in  our  real  human  relations. 

Now  for  each  c,  we  define  the  mean  absolute  error  of  the  AwVM  by  e„  —  Yjvev  |o"a(y)-cra(v)|, 
and  that  of  the  naive  model  by  q,  =  ^  £vev  |cra(v)  -  oy,(v)|.  Figure  3  shows  the  results  of  the  mean 
absolute  errors  ea  and  e/,.  Here,  we  used  the  10  distinct  opinion  formation  data,  each  generated  with 
T  =  30  and  K  =  3  for  each  network,  and  6  was  estimated  by  our  learning  method  for  each  trial. 
All  of  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  3  are  the  average  over  the  10  trials.  The  mean  absolute  error  of  the 
AwVM  is  reduced  to  0.5  to  2%  of  the  naive  model  for  c  =  1.0,  and  10  to  20%  even  for  c  =  0.1 
where  the  node  strength  has  only  a  small  effect  (Fig.  3a).  Fig.  3b  shows  the  results  of  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  mean  absolute  errors.  Both  the  mean  and  the  standard  deviation  arc  of  the  same 
order,  but  the  standard  deviation  is  more  sensitive  to  c,  which  can  be  expected  by  the  increase  in  the 
standard  deviation  (non-uniformity)  shown  in  Fig.  2a. 

To  do  a  more  detailed  analysis,  we  illustrate  in  Fig.  4  the  actual  influence  degree  of  each  node 
in  the  blog  network  for  one  particular  run,  randomly  chosen  from  the  10  independent  trials.  The 
nodes  in  the  horizontal  axis  arc  ranked  in  descending  order  of  the  true  influence  degree  cra.  Also 
from  this  result,  we  can  find  that  the  difference  between  cra  (black  solid  line)  and  6~a  (red  cross  “x”) 
is  quite  small  for  any  value  of  c,  while  the  difference  between  cra  and  cr^  (blue  plus  “+”)  becomes 
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(a)  Change  of  the  mean  and  the  standard  deviation  of  (b)  The  distribution  of  node  strength  with  the  non¬ 
node  strength  with  the  non-uniformity  parameter  c  uniformity  parameter  c  =  0.1,  0.5,  0.7,  1.0. 


Figure  2:  The  relation  between  the  node  strength  and  the  non-uniformity  parameter  c. 


O—  Ameblo  (ea) 

■0  Ameblo  (o>) 

□  Coauthorship  (e0) 
-  €3-  -  Coauthorship  (e&) 
“A—  blog  (£o) 

Mog  (efc) 

O  Wikipedia  (aa) 
-■€>- Wikipedia  (ri,) 


(a)  Average  of  the  mean  absolute  errors  of  <x„(v)  and 
<rb(y) 


3—  Ameblo  (ea) 

-  <  Ameblo  (e&) 

□  Coauthorship  (e0) 

-  G  -  Coauthorship  (e&) 
-A-bl°g(e0) 

blog  (efc) 

O  Wikipedia  (ea) 
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(b)  Standard  deviation  of  the  mean  absolute  errors  of 
<Ta(v)  and  crb  (v) 


Figure  3:  Average  and  standard  deviation  of  the  mean  absolute  errors  of  cfa(v)  and  cr^(v)  for  each 
network. 


larger  as  c  increases8.  Especially,  the  difference  between  cra  and  crb  is  quite  large  for  the  top  100 
nodes  for  c  =  0.5  and  c  =  1.0.  Note  that  the  horizontal  axis  is  logarithmic  scale.  This  implies  that 
for  a  majority  of  nodes  the  difference  between  cra(v)  and  cr/,(v)  is  very  small.  This  explains  why  the 
mean  absolute  error  is  low  as  shown  in  Fig. 3.  We  observed  the  same  tendency  for  the  other  three 
networks,  and  here  show  only  the  results  for  the  Coauthorship  network  in  Fig.  5  for  a  reference. 
In  summary,  these  results  indicate  that  it  is  important  to  obtain  the  parameter  values  accurately  in 
order  to  estimate  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  in  good  accuracy. 

In  case  of  the  basic  model,  it  has  been  proven  that  the  influence  degree  or,(v)  of  a  node  is 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  the  node  (Section  2.1).  We  explored  to  find  a  measure  that  correlates 
well  to  the  influence  degree  in  case  of  AwVM.  Figure  6  shows  the  relation  between  the  node  degree 
and  the  influence  degree  (nodes  ranked  according  to  the  degree)  and  Fig.  7  the  relation  between  the 
node  strength  and  the  influence  degree  (nodes  ranked  accordint  to  the  strength),  both  for  the  same 
trial  for  the  blog  network  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  black  solid  line  d{v)  in  Fig.  6  represents  the  value  of  d(v) 
that  is  normalized  so  that  the  total  sum  of  d{v)  over  all  nodes  becomes  equal  to  the  total  sum  of  the 

8.  Note  that  the  scale  of  the  vertical  axis  of  Fig.  4c  is  much  larger  than  the  other  two  figures. 
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0.1  0.5  1.0 


Figure  4:  Comparison  of  influence  degree,  c ra{v),  <xa(v),  and  cr/,(v)  for  the  blog  network  for  one 
particular  run,  randomly  selected  from  the  10  independent  trials. 


(a)  Non-uniformity  parameter  c  = 
0.1 


(b)  Non-uniformity  parameter  c  = 
0.5 


(c)  Non-uniformity  parameter  c  = 
1.0 


Figure  5:  Comparison  of  influence  degree,  cra{v),  cra(v),  and  cr/,(v)  for  the  Coauthorship  network 
for  one  particular  run,  randomly  selected  from  the  10  independent  trials. 


influence  degree,  and  the  black  solid  line  s(v)  in  Fig.  7  represents  the  value  of  sv  that  is  normalized 
in  the  same  way.  From  Fig.  6,  we  can  see  that  the  node  degree  d{v)  can  be  a  good  estimator  of  &a(v) 
for  c  =  0.1,  but  it  does  not  work  well  for  a  larger  value  of  c.  This  is  because  the  AwVM  becomes 
closer  to  the  basic  voter  model  as  the  parameter  c  becomes  closer  to  0.  Indeed,  in  Fig.  6,  cr/,  overlaps 
with  the  curve  that  represents  d(v)  because  the  naive  model  with  sv  =  1.0,  i.e.,  c  =  0,  is  identical  to 
the  basic  voter  model.  Conversely,  Fig.  7  shows  that  sv  can  be  a  good  estimator  of  <xa(v)  in  case  of 
c  =  1.0,  but  it  does  not  work  well  for  a  smaller  c.  Also  in  this  case,  the  node  degree  d(v)  =  cr^(v) 
can  approximate  (fjv)  in  good  accuracy  only  for  c  =  0.19. 

These  results  suggest  that  although  either  the  node  strength  sv  or  the  node  degree  d(v)  alone 
cannot  be  a  good  estimator  of  the  influence  degree  of  the  AwVM,  their  combination  could  be  a  good 
estimator  of  the  influence  degree.  To  confirm  this  hypothesis,  we  further  investigated  the  relation 
between  their  product,  i.e.,  g(v)  =  svd(v),  which  is  referred  to  as  the  strength-weight  degree,  and  the 
influence  degree  for  the  AwVM.  The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  where  the  black  solid  line  g(v)  repre- 

9.  It  does  not  look  so  at  first  glance,  but  note  that  the  number  of  plots  are  the  same  for  both  crb(v)  and  &a(v)  and  there 
are  many  overlaps. 
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(a)  Non-uniformity  parameter  c  = 
0.1 


(b)  Non-uniformity  parameter  c  =  (c)  Non-uniformity  parameter  c  = 

0.5  1.0 


Figure  6:  Relation  between  the  node  degree  d{v)  and  the  influence  degree,  (cra(v)  and  cr/,(t’)j  for  the 
blog  network  for  one  particular  run,  randomly  selected  from  the  10  independent  trials. 


(c)  Non-uniformity  parameter  c  = 
1.0 


Figure  7:  Relation  between  the  node  strength  sv  and  the  influence  degree  (<fa(v)  and  for  the 

blog  network  for  one  particular  run,  randomly  selected  from  the  10  independent  trials. 


sents  the  value  of  g(v)  that  is  normalized  in  the  same  way  as  d(v)  in  Fig.  6  (nodes  ranked  according 
to  g(v)).  Again,  we  used  the  results  that  are  obtained  from  the  same  trial  for  the  blog  network  as  in 
Fig.  4.  Unfortunately,  this  result  refutes  the  aforementioned  hypothesis.  It  can  approximate  the  in¬ 
fluence  degree  well  only  for  c  =  0. 1  as  d(v)  does,  but  not  for  a  larger  c.  We  examined  the  other  three 
networks  and  found  that  the  results  strongly  depend  on  the  sparsness  of  the  network.  Wikipedia  and 
Ameblo  networks  are  much  denser  than  Blog  network.  They  showed  better  results  for  a  larger  c. 
We  then  randomely  deleted  links  from  these  two  networks  and  confirmed  that  the  results  become 
worse  as  more  links  are  deleted.  The  reason  behind  this  needs  further  investigation. 

From  these  results,  we  can  conclude  that  the  opinion  formation  process  for  the  AwVM  becomes 
quite  complex  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  node  strength,  which  is  not  the  case  for  the  basic  voter 
model,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  no  simple  heuristic  measure  that  is  able  to  estimate  the  influence 
degree  in  good  accuracy  for  a  wide  range  of  networks.  The  strength-weight  degree  can  be  a  good 
measure  in  some  cases  but  not  in  all. 
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Figure  8:  Relation  between  the  product  of  the  node  strength  and  the  node  degree  (g(v)  =  svd(v )) 
and  the  influence  degree  Uf(,  and  at,)  for  the  blog  network  for  one  particular  run,  randomly  selected 
from  the  10  independent  trials. 


4.5  Discussion 

We  discuss  the  relation  of  the  AwVM  to  the  existing  two  models  mentioned  earlier.  Even-Dar  and 
Shapria  (2007)  investigated  the  influence  maximization  problem  based  on  the  basic  voter  model. 
They  assumed  that  there  need  some  initial  costs  to  make  each  node  accept  an  initial  opinion.  This 
cost  is  completely  different  from  the  node  strength  argued  in  this  paper  in  that  the  initial  cost  of 
each  node  does  not  affect  its  influence  degree  at  all.  In  contrast,  the  node  strength  directly  affects 
the  influence  degree  of  each  node,  as  shown  in  our  experiments.  Clearly,  it  is  straightforward  to 
incorporate  initial  costs  to  the  AwVM.  The  theoretical  analysis  for  the  VwVM  revealed  that  the 
opinion  with  the  highest  value  wins  and  all  the  others  die  (winner-take-all  process)  for  a  situation 
where  the  local  opinion  share  can  be  approximated  by  the  average  opinion  share  over  the  whole 
network,  (e.g.,  the  case  of  a  complete  network)  (Kimura  et  al.,  2010b).  There  does  not  exist  an 
effective  formula  of  calculating  the  influence  degree  for  the  VwVM,  which  corresponds  to  Eq.  (3) 
for  the  AwVM,  and  obtaining  the  influence  degree  for  the  VwVM  is  computationally  expensive. 
Clearly,  node  strength  and  opinion  value  are  different  concept,  and  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the 
opinion  values  to  the  AwVM.  However,  how  the  node  strength  affects  the  winner-take-all  process 
remains  as  an  open  question. 

In  this  paper,  we  assumed  that  the  network  is  static.  Dynamic  social  network  is  easily  handled 
by  the  current  method  by  updating  the  neighbor  nodes  right  before  time  t,  incorporating  the  newly 
added/deleted  nodes  and  updating  the  neighbors  opinion  distribution  n^t,  v)  accordingly.  The  same 
algorithm  runs  without  any  other  changes. 

5.  Conclusion 

Opinion  formation  over  a  social  network  was  analyzed  by  modeling  the  cascade  of  interactions  of 
neighboring  nodes  as  probabilistic  process  of  state  changes.  We  modeled  this  process  as  a  variant 
of  the  well  known  voter  model  with  emphasis  given  on  the  strength  of  each  node,  called  Attribute- 
weighted  Voter  Model  with  Multiple  Opinions  (AwVM).  The  strength  reflects  the  degree  of  direct 
influence  of  the  node,  and  we  addressed  the  problem  of  estimating  this  strength  from  the  observed 
opinion  formation  data.  As  each  node  has  its  own  strength,  the  number  of  variables  we  want  to 
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estimate  is  as  large  as  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  network,  which  requires  a  prohibitively  large 
amount  of  training  data.  We  avoided  this  problem  by  assuming  a  functional  dependency  of  the  node 
strength  on  the  small  number  of  selected  node  attributes,  which  we  believe  to  reflect  the  reality, 
and  learn  the  parameter  values  that  specify  the  functional  dependency  without  a  need  for  such  a 
large  amount  of  data.  The  task  was  formulated  as  the  maximum  likelihood  estimation  problem, 
and  an  efficient  parameter  value  update  algorithm  that  guarantees  the  convergence  was  derived. 
We  evaluated  the  performance  of  the  learning  algorithm  on  four  real  world  networks  assuming  a 
particular  class  of  attribute  dependency,  and  confirmed  that  the  dependency  can  be  correctly  learned. 
We  further  showed  that  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  (expected  number  of  the  nodes  at  the  end 
of  opinion  formation  process  that  have  the  same  opinion  as  the  starting  node  considered)  based  on 
our  AwVM  is  substantially  different  from  that  obtained  assuming  a  model  with  uniform  strength,  i.e. 
without  the  strength,  and  the  sensitivity  analysis  indicated  that  the  influence  degree  is  more  sensitive 
to  the  node  strength  than  the  node  degree  even  for  a  moderate  value  of  the  node  strength.  The  results, 
at  first  glance,  suggested  to  use  the  strength- weight  degree  as  a  rough  measure  of  approximating 
influence  degree,  but  quantitative  evaluation  refuted  this  hypothesis.  Introduction  of  node  strength, 
which  is  quite  natural  and  reflects  the  reality,  brings  complexity  to  the  opinion  formation  process, 
and  there  appeal's  to  be  no  simple  heuristic  measure  that  can  predict  the  influence  degree  in  good 
accuracy  for  a  wide  range  of  networks. 
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Abstract.  We  address  the  problem  of  detecting  anti-majority  opinionists  using 
the  value-weighted  mixture  voter  (VwMV)  model.  This  problem  is  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  some  people  do  not  always  agree  with  the  majority  and  support  the 
minority.  We  extend  the  value-weighted  voter  model  to  include  this  phenomenon 
with  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  each  node  as  a  new  parameter,  and  learn 
this  parameter  as  well  as  the  value  of  each  opinion  from  a  sequence  of  observed 
opinion  data  over  a  social  network.  We  experimentally  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
learn  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  each  node  correctly  as  well  as  the  opinion 
values,  whereas  a  naive  approach  which  is  based  on  a  simple  counting  heuris¬ 
tic  fails.  We  also  show  theoretically  that,  in  a  situation  where  the  local  opinion 
share  can  be  approximated  by  the  average  opinion  share,  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  that  the  opinion  with  the  highest  value  prevails  and  wins  when  the  opinion 
values  are  non-uniform,  whereas  the  opinion  share  prediction  problem  becomes 
ill-defined  and  any  opinion  can  win  when  the  opinion  values  are  uniform.  The 
simulation  results  support  that  this  holds  for  typical  real  world  social  networks. 


1  Introduction 

The  emergence  of  large  scale  social  computing  applications  has  made  massive  social 
network  data  available  as  well  as  our  daily  life  much  depend  on  these  networks  through 
which  news,  ideas,  opinions  and  rumors  can  spread  [17, 16, 7, 5],  Thus,  investigating  the 
spread  of  influence  in  social  networks  has  been  the  focus  of  attention  [14,4,20].  The 
most  well  studied  problem  would  be  the  influence  maximization  problem ,  that  is,  the 
problem  of  finding  a  limited  number  of  influential  nodes  that  are  effective  for  spreading 
information.  Many  new  algorithms  that  can  effectively  find  approximate  solutions  have 
been  proposed  both  for  estimating  the  expected  influence  and  for  finding  good  candidate 
nodes  [9, 1 1, 15, 2,  3],  However,  the  models  used  above  allow  a  node  in  the  network  to 
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take  only  one  of  the  two  states,  i.  e. ,  either  active  or  inactive,  because  the  focus  is  on 
influence. 

Application  such  as  an  on-line  competitive  service  in  which  a  user  can  choose  one 
from  multiple  choices  and  decisions  requires  a  different  approach  where  a  model  must 
handle  multiple  states.  Also  important  is  to  consider  the  value  of  each  choice,  e.g.,  qual¬ 
ity,  brand,  authority,  etc.,  because  this  impacts  other’s  choice.  Opinion  formation  and 
its  spread  fit  in  the  same  class  of  problems.  The  model  best  suited  for  this  kind  of  anal¬ 
ysis  would  be  a  voter  model  [19, 8, 6, 4, 1, 21],  which  is  one  of  the  most  basic  stochastic 
process  model  and  has  the  same  key  property  with  the  linear  threshold  model  used  in 
information  diffusion  that  a  node  decision  is  influenced  by  its  neighbor’s  decision,  i.e., 
a  person  changes  its  opinion  by  the  opinions  of  its  neighbors.  In  [12],  we  extended  the 
voter  model  to  include  the  opinion  values,  and  addressed  the  problem  of  predicting  the 
opinion  share  at  a  future  time  by  learning  the  opinion  values  from  a  limited  amount  of 
past  observed  opinion  diffusion  data.  Interestingly,  theoretical  analysis  for  a  situation 
where  the  local  opinion  share  can  be  approximated  by  the  average  opinion  share  over 
the  whole  network,  (e.g..  the  case  of  a  complete  network),  revealed  that  the  expected 
share  prediction  problem  is  well-defined  only  when  the  opinion  values  are  non-uniform, 
in  which  case  the  final  consensus  is  winner-take-all,  i.e.,  the  opinion  with  the  highest 
value  wins  and  all  the  others  die,  and  when  they  are  uniform,  any  opinion  can  be  a 
winner. 

The  problem  we  address  in  this  paper  challenges  the  same  problem,  but  from  a 
different  angle.  In  the  voter  model  including  its  variants,  it  is  assumed  that  people  natu¬ 
rally  tend  to  follow  their  neighbors’  majority  opinion.  However,  we  note  that  there  are 
always  people  who  do  not  agree  with  the  majority  and  support  the  minority’s  opinion. 
We  are  interested  in  how  this  affects  the  opinion  share,  and  have  extended  the  value- 
weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions  to  include  this  anti-majority  effect  with 
the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  each  node  as  a  new  parameter.  We  are  not  the  first  to 
introduce  the  notion  of  anti-majority.  There  is  a  model  called  anti-voter  model  where 
only  two  opinions  are  considered.  Each  one  chooses  one  of  its  neighbors  randomly 
and  decides  to  take  the  opposite  opinion  of  the  neighbor  chosen.  Rollin  [18]  analyzed 
the  statistical  property  of  the  anti-voter  model  introducing  the  notion  of  exchangeable 
pair  couplings.  We  have  extended  the  simple  anti-voter  model  to  value -weighted  anti¬ 
voter  model  with  multiple  opinions,  and  combined  it  linearly  with  the  value-weighted 
voter  model  with  multiple  opinions.  The  model  now  has  a  new  parameter  at  each  node 
which  is  a  measure  for  the  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  (weight  for  the  value-weighted 
anti- vo ter  model)  in  addition  to  the  original  parameter  (opinion  value),  and  we  call  the 
combined  model  the  value-weighted  mixture  voter  (VwMV)  model. 

Both  the  parameters,  anti-majoritarian  tendency  and  opinion  value,  can  be  effi¬ 
ciently  learned  by  an  iterative  algorithm  (EM  algorithm)  that  maximizes  the  likelihood 
of  the  model’s  generating  the  observed  data.  We  tested  the  algorithm  for  three  real  world 
social  networks  with  the  size  ranging  over  4,000  to  10,000  nodes  and  40,000  to  250,000 
links,  and  experimentally  showed  that  the  parameter  value  update  algorithm  correctly 
identifies  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  each  node  under  various  situations  provided 
that  there  are  enough  data.  The  anti-majoritarian  tendency  estimated  by  using  a  heuris¬ 
tic  that  simply  counts  the  number  of  opinion  updates  in  which  the  chosen  opinion  is  the 
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same  as  the  minority’s  opinion  turns  out  to  be  a  very  poor  approximation.  These  results 
show  that  the  model  learned  by  the  proposed  algorithm  can  be  used  to  predict  the  future 
opinion  share  and  provides  a  way  to  analyze  such  problems  as  influence  maximization 
or  minimization  for  opinion  diffusion  under  the  presence  of  anti-majority  opinionists. 
Similar  analysis  as  in  [12]  revealed  interesting  results  for  the  average  behavior  that  the 
opinion  share  crucially  depends  on  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  and  that  the  opinion 
with  the  highest  value  does  not  necessarily  prevail  when  the  values  are  non-uniform, 
which  is  in  contrast  to  the  result  of  the  value-weighted  voter  model,  whereas  the  share 
prediction  problem  becomes  ill-defined  when  the  opinion  values  are  uniform,  i.e.,  any 
opinion  can  win,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  value-weighted  voter  model.  The  simula¬ 
tion  results  also  support  that  this  holds  for  typical  real  world  social  networks. 


2  Opinion  Dynamics  Models 

We  define  the  VwMV  model.  Let  G  =  (V,  E)  be  an  undirected  (bidirectional)  network 
with  self-loops,  where  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V)  are  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links  in  the 
network,  respectively.  For  a  node  v  e  V,  let  /  Y v)  denote  the  set  of  neighbors  of  v  in  G, 
that  is, 

r(v)  =  {u  e  V;  (u,v)  e  E}. 

Note  that  v  e  l'(v).  Given  an  integer  K  with  K  >  2,  we  consider  the  spread  of  K  opinions 
(opinion  1,  •  •  • ,  opinion  K )  on  G,  where  each  node  holds  one  of  the  K  opinions  at  any 
time  t  (>  0).  We  assume  that  each  node  of  G  initially  holds  one  of  the  K  opinions  with 
equal  probability  at  time  t  -  0.  Let  /,  :  V  — >  {1,  •  •  •  ,  K]  denote  the  opinion  distribution 
at  time  t,  where  f,(v)  stands  for  the  opinion  of  node  v  at  time  t.  Note  that  /o  stands  for 
the  initial  opinion  distribution.  For  any  v  e  V  and  k  e  {1,2,  ••  •  ,  K),  let  n^t,  v)  be  the 
number  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  as  the  latest  opinion  before  time  t,  i.e., 

n k(t,v )  =  \{u  e  r(v);  ip,(u)  =  k] |, 

where  <pt(u)  is  the  latest  opinion  of  u  before  time  t. 


2.1  Voter  and  Anti-voter  Models 

We  revisit  the  voter  model,  which  is  one  of  the  standard  models  of  opinion  dynamics, 
where  K  is  usually  set  to  2.  The  evolution  process  of  the  voter  model  is  defined  as 
follows: 

1.  At  time  0,  each  node  v  independently  decides  its  update  time  t  according  to  some 
probability  distribution  such  as  an  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  l.1 2  The 
successive  update  time  is  determined  similarly  at  each  update  time  t. 

2.  At  update  time  t,  the  node  v  adopts  the  opinion  of  a  randomly  chosen  neighbor  u, 
i.e., 

ft(v )  = 

1  This  assumes  that  the  average  delay  time  is  1. 
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3.  The  process  is  repeated  from  the  initial  time  t  —  0  until  the  next  update-time  pasts 
a  given  final-time  T . 

We  note  that  in  the  voter  model  each  individual  tends  to  adopt  the  majority  opinion 
among  its  neighbors.  Thus,  we  can  extend  the  original  voter  model  with  2  opinions  to 
a  voter  model  with  K  opinions  by  replacing  Step  2  with:  At  update  time  f,  the  node  v 
selects  one  of  the  K  opinions  according  to  the  probability  distribution, 

P(ft(y)  =  k)  =  (*  =  l,  •  •  • , K).  (l) 

inv)i 

The  anti-voter  model  is  defined  in  the  similar  way.  In  this  model  K  is  set  to  2  and 
Step  2  is  replaced  with:  At  update  time  t,  the  node  v  adopts  the  opposite  opinion  of  a 
randomly  chosen  neighbor  u,  i.  e. , 

f,(v)  =  3-  ip,(u). 

We  note  that  each  individual  tends  to  adopt  the  minority  opinion  among  its  neighbors 
instead.  The  anti -voter  model  with  K  opinions  is  obtained  by  replacing  Eq.  (1)  with 

«/,<>',  =  *)  =  jAy (i - ) .  «  =  ■  a> 


2.2  Value-weighted  Mixture  Voter  Model 

In  order  to  investigate  the  competitive  spread  of  K  opinions,  it  is  important  to  consider 
each  opinion’s  value  because  this  impacts  other’s  choice.  In  [12],  we  extended  the  voter 
model  with  K  opinions  to  the  value-weighted  voter  model  by  introducing  the  parameter 
(opinion  value  of  opinion  k )  wk  (>  0).  In  this  model,  Eq.  (1)  was  replaced  with 


P(f,(v)  =  k)  =  pk(t,  v,w),  (k  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  K), 


where  w  =  (w i ,  •  •  •  ,  wk)  and 


Pk(t,  v,  w) 


Wk  nk(t ,  v) 
2f=t  Wjnj(t,v)’ 


(k  =!,•••  ,K). 


(3) 


We  can  also  extend  the  anti-voter  model  with  K  opinions  to  the  value-weighted 
anti-voter  model  by  replacing  Eq.  (2)  with 


P(ft(y)  =  k)  =  -  (4) 

Further,  we  can  define  the  value-weighted  mixture  voter  ( VwMV )  model  by  replacing 
Eq.  (4)  with 


P(ft(v)  =&)  =  (!-  a,,)  Pk(t,  v,  w)  +  av 


1  -  pk(t,  V,  w) 
K-  1 


(k  =!,•••  ,K), 


(5) 


where  av  is  a  parameter  with  0  <  av  <  1 .  Note  that  each  individual  located  at  node  v 
tends  to  behave  like  a  majority  opinionist  if  the  value  of  av  is  small,  and  tends  to  behave 
like  an  anti-majority  opinionist  if  the  value  of  av  is  large.  Therefore,  we  refer  to  av  as 
the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  node  v. 
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3  Learning  Problem  and  Behavior  Analysis 


We  consider  the  problem  of  identifying  the  VwMV  model  on  network  G  from  observed 
data  Dt  in  time-span  [0,  T],  where  Dj  consists  of  a  sequence  of  (v,  t,  k)  such  that  node 
v'  changed  its  opinion  to  opinion  k  at  time  t  for  0  <  t  <  T.  The  identified  model  can  be 
used  to  predict  how  much  of  the  share  each  opinion  will  have  at  a  future  time  T'  (>  T), 
and  to  identify  both  high  anti-majoritarian  tendency  nodes  (i.e.,  anti-majority  opinion¬ 
ists)  and  low  anti-majoritarian  tendency  nodes  {i.e.,  majority  opinionists).  Below,  we 
theoretically  investigate  some  basic  properties  of  the  VwMV  model,  and  demonstrate 
that  it  is  crucial  to  accurately  estimate  the  values  of  the  parameters,  wk,  (k  =  1,  •  •  •  ,K) 
and  av,  (v  e  V). 

For  any  opinion  k,  let  hk(t)  denote  its  population  at  time  t,  i.e., 
hk(t )  =  |{v  e  V;  ft(v )  =  k}\. 


and  let  gk(t)  denote  its  expected  share  at  time  t,  i.e.. 


gk(t )  = 


/  h{t)  \ 
\£f=  i  h j(t)  I 


We  investigate  the  behavior  of  expected  share  gk(t)  for  a  sufficiently  large  t.  According 
to  the  previous  work  in  statistical  physics  ( e.g .,  [19]),  we  employ  a  mean  field  approach. 
We  first  consider  a  rate  equation. 


=  (1  -  gk(t))  Pk(f)  ~  gk(t)  (1  -  PM),  (k=\,---,K),  (6) 


where  Pk(t)  denotes  the  probability  that  a  node  adopts  opinion  k  at  time  t.  Note  that 
in  the  right-hand  side  of  Eq.  (6),  gk(t)  is  regarded  as  the  probability  of  choosing  a 
node  holding  opinion  k  at  time  t.  Here,  we  assume  that  the  average  local  opinion  share 
(nk(t,  v )/  Yjf=i  nj(P  v))  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  node  v  can  be  approximated  by  the  ex¬ 
pected  opinion  share  gk(t)  of  the  whole  network  for  each  opinion  k.  Then,  we  obtain  the 
following  approximation  from  Eq.  (5): 


Pk(t)  =  (1  -  a)  pk(t,  w)  +  a  Sk(t’W\  (k  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  K), 

K  —  1 

where  a  is  the  average  value  of  anti-majoritarian  tendency  av,  (v  e  V),  and 


Pkit,  w) 


wk  gk(t ) 

£f=!  Wjgjit)’ 


(*=!,■■■  ,K). 


(7) 

(8) 


Note  that  Eqs.  (7)  and  (8)  are  exactly  satisfied  when  G  is  a  complete  network  and  the 
anti-majoritarian  tendency  is  node  independent,  i.e.,  av  =  a.  (Vv  e  V). 

For  the  value-weighted  voter  model  (i.e.,  a  =  0),  we  theoretically  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  in  [12]: 


1.  When  the  opinion  values  are  uniform  (i.e.,  wi  =  •  •  •  =  wk),  any  opinion  can  become 
a  winner,  that  is,  if  gi(0)  =  •  •  •  =  gx( 0)  =  1  /K,  then  gk(t)  =  1  / K,  (t  >  0)  for  each 
opinion  k. 

2.  When  the  opinion  values  are  non-uniform,  the  opinion  k*  with  highest  opinion  value 
is  expected  to  finally  prevail  over  the  others,  that  is,  lim,-^  gt  (t)  -  1. 


We  extend  these  results  to  the  VwMV  model  below. 
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Case  of  uniform  opinion  values:  We  suppose  that  w i  =  •  •  •  =  wk-  Then,  since 
Yuk=\  Sk(f)  =  1,  from  Eq.  (8),  we  obtain 

Pk(t,w)  =  gk(t),  (k  =!,•••  ,K). 


Thus,  we  can  easily  derive  from  Eqs.  (6)  and  (7)  that 


dgk(t) 

dt 


a 

1  -  l/K 


(k  =  !,■■■  ,K). 


Hence,  we  have 

lim  gk(t)  =  l/K,  (k=l,---,K). 

t — »oo 


Case  of  non-uniform  opinion  values:  We  assume  that  the  opinion  values  are  non- 
uniform.  We  parameterize  the  non-uniformity  by  the  ratio. 


Sk 


wk 

Sf=i  Wj/K 


(k  =!,•••  ,K). 


Let  k*  be  the  opinion  with  the  highest  value  parameter.  Note  that  s, t>  >  1.  We  assume 
for  simplicity  that 

wk  =  w'  (<  Wk.)  if  k  +  k* , 


where  vv'  is  a  positive  constant.  We  also  assume  that 


«i(0)  =  ---=gr(0)  =  l/^. 


We  can  see  from  the  symmetry  of  the  setting  that  gk(t)  =  gt(t),  (t  >  0)  if  k,  C  +  k* .  This 
implies  that  opinion  k*  is  the  winner  at  time  t  if  and  only  if  (t)  >  l/K.  Here,  suppose 
that  there  exists  some  time  to  >  0  such  that 


gk’(to)  -  l/K. 


Then,  from  Eqs.  (6)  and  (8),  we  obtain 

dgAt) 


dt 


t=t0 


=  Pk*(to)  - 


Thus  we  have  from  Eq.  (7)  that 

dgkdt) 


dt 


t=t0 


Sk-  ~  1 
K-  1 


Pk-(to,w) 


1 - a 

K 


K  ' 


Therefore,  we  obtain  the  following  results: 

1.  When  a  <  1  -  l/K. 

gk-(t)  >  l/K,  (t>  0), 

that  is,  opinion  k*  is  expected  to  spread  most  widely  and  become  the  majority. 

2.  When  a  =  1  -  l/K, 

gk(t)  =  1  IK,  (t  >  0), 

for  any  opinion  k,  that  is,  any  opinion  can  become  a  winner. 

3.  When  a  >  1  -  l/K, 

gk-(i)<l/K,  (t>  0), 

that  is,  opinion  k*  is  expected  to  spread  least  widely  and  become  the  minority. 
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(c)  a  =  18,  b  =  2,  (a  >  1  -  1/3) 


Fig.  1 :  Results  of  the  opinion  share  curves  for  different  distributions  of  anti-majoritarian  tendency 
in  the  blog  network. 


Experiments:  The  above  theoretical  results  are  justified  only  when  the  approximation 
(see  Eq.  (7))  holds,  which  is  always  true  in  the  case  of  complete  networks.  Real  social 
networks  are  much  more  sparse  and  thus,  we  need  to  verify  to  how  much  extent  the 
above  results  are  true  for  real  networks.  We  experimentally  confirmed  the  above  theo¬ 
retical  results  for  several  real-world  networks.  Here,  we  present  the  experimental  results 
for  K  —  3  in  the  Blog  network  (see  the  section  of  “Experimental  Evaluation”  below), 
where  the  opinion  values  are  w\  =  2,  wi  =  wj  =  1,  and  anti-majoritarian  tendency  av, 
(v  e  V)  is  drawn  from  the  beta  distribution  with  shape  parameters  a  and  b.  Figure  1 
shows  the  results  of  opinion  share  curves,  t  hk(t) j Tif=i  k j(t) ,  (k  =  1,2,3),  when 
the  distribution  of  anti-majoritarian  tendency  changes,  where  each  node  adopted  one  of 
three  opinions  with  equal  probability  at  time  t  —  0.  Note  that  a  =  0.33(<  1-1  /3)  if 
a  =  2,  b  =  4,  a  =  1  -  1/3  if  a  =  4,  b  =  2,  and  cr  =  0.9(>  1  -  1/3)  if  a  =  18,  b  =  2. 
These  results  support  the  validity  of  our  theoretical  analysis.  We  also  note  that  the  re¬ 
sults  shown  in  Figures  la,  lb  and  lc  were  qualitatively  universal  although  the  opinion 
dynamics  is  stochastic. 
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4  Learning  Method 


We  describe  a  method  for  estimating  parameter  values  of  the  VwMV  model  from  given 
observed  opinion  spreading  data  Dj.  Based  on  the  evolution  process  of  our  model  (see 
Eq.  (5)),  we  can  obtain  the  likelihood  function. 


£.(Dr\w,a)  =  log 


n  p(f,(v)=k) 


\(v,t,k)eDT 


(9) 


where  w  stands  for  the  /^-dimensional  vector  of  value  parameters,  i.e.,w  —  (w  i,---  ,wk), 
and  a  is  the  |V| -dimensional  vector  with  each  element  av  being  the  anti-majoritarian  ten¬ 
dency  of  node  v.  Thus  our  estimation  problem  is  formulated  as  a  maximization  problem 
of  the  objective  function  Z(Dt\  w,  o')  with  respect  to  w  and  a.  Note  from  Eqs.  (3),  (5) 
and  (9)  that  £.(Dr  \  cw,  a)  =  cZ{Dt\  w,  a)  for  any  c  >  0.  Note  also  that  each  opinion 
value  Wk  is  positive.  Thus,  we  transform  the  parameter  vector  w  by  w  =  w(z),  where 

w(z)  =  («a,-",«a-1,l),  (z  =  (zi,-»,zX-1)eRjr-1).  (10) 

Namely,  our  problem  is  to  estimate  the  values  of  z.  and  a  that  maximize  ZCDp,  w(z),  a). 

We  derive  an  EM  like  iterative  algorithm  for  obtaining  the  maximum  likelihood 
estimators.  To  this  purpose,  we  introduce  the  following  parameters  that  depends  on  a: 
For  any  v  e  V  and  k,je{  1 ,  •  •  •  ,  K }, 


fiv,k,j(.Q 0  — 


1  -  av  if  j  =  k, 
av/(K  -  1)  if  j  +  k. 


(11) 


Then,  from  the  definition  of  P(f,(v )  =  k)  (see  Eq.  (5)),  by  noting  1  -  pk(t,v,w)  = 
Pj(f>  v> M’)-  we  can  express  Eq.  (9)  as  follows: 


Z(DT\w(z),a)=  'Yj  1o§ 

(v,t,k)eDT 


'  K  \ 

PjiPV,  W(Z)) 

\j=  1 


Now,  let  z  and  a  be  the  current  estimates  of  z.  and  a ,  respectively.  Then,  by  considering 
the  posterior  probabilities. 


Qv,t,k,j(z?  tr) 


Pv,k,Aa)  Pj(t,V,w(z)) 
Ilf=lPv,k,i(a)  Pi(t,v,w(z))’ 


(v  e  V,  0  <  t  <  T  k,  j  —  1,  •  •  •  ,  K ),  we  can  transform  our  objective  function  as  follows: 


-C(Dt\ w(z),  a)  =  Q(z ,  a;  z.,  a)  -  ZKz,  or;  z,  a), 
where  Q(z,  a;  z,  a)  is  defined  by 

<3(z,  or;  z,  a)  -  <3i(z;  z,  a)  +  <32(a;  z,  o'), 

__  K 

<3t(z; z,a)=  ^  ^  <lv,t,kj(z, a)  log pj(t, v, w(z)), 

(v,t,k)eDT  7=1 
K 

Q2(a-,z,a)=  ^  ^  qv,t,kj(z,  a)  log^v,tj-(a), 

(v,t,k)eDT  j=  1 


(12) 

(13) 

(14) 


(15) 
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and  ^H(z ,  cr;  z,  a)  is  defined  by 

K 

‘ H{z,a\  z,  dr)  =  z  z  qv,t,kj(z> «)  log  qv,t,k,j(z,  a). 

(v,t,k)eDr  7=1 

Since  'Hiz,  a;  z,  a)  is  maximized  at  z  =  Z  and  a  -  a,  we  can  increase  the  value  of 
-C(Dt\  w(z),  a)  by  maximizing  Q (z,  a\  z,  dr)  with  respect  to  z  and  a  (see  Eq.  (12)).  From 
Eq.  (13),  we  can  maximize  <3(z,  cn\  z,  a)  by  independently  maximizing  <3i(z;  z,  a)  and 
z,  a)  with  respect  to  z  and  <r,  respectively. 

First,  we  estimate  the  value  of  z  that  maximizes  <3i(z;  z,  ft').  Here,  note  from  Eqs.(3) 
and  (10)  that  for  j  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  K  and  A  -  1,  •  •  •  ,  K  -  1, 

dpj(t,v,  w(z)) 

- a -  =  8MPj(t,vMz))  -  Pj(t,v,w(z)) p.\(t,v,w(z)),  (16) 

OZa 

where  <5jj  is  the  Kronecker’s  delta.  From  Eqs.  (14)  and  (16),  we  have 

dQi(z.  ZArj  =  ^  ^qvAkJ(z,a)  (dM  -  pA(t,v,w(z))) ,  (17) 

ZA  (v,t,k)€DT  7=1 

for  A  =  •  ,K  -  Moreover,  from  Eqs.  (16)  and  (17),  we  have 


d1Ql(z\z,a) 
dz,\  din 


K 

Z  Z  qv,t,kj(z,  a)  ( Px(t ,  v,  w(z))  Pfi(t,  v,  H’(z))  -  6a,„  P\(t,  v,  w(z))) , 

(v,t,k)eD T  7=1 


for  A,p  -  1 ,  •  •  •  ,  K  -  1 .  Thus,  the  Hessian  matrix  (c)2Qi(z:  Z,  aj/dzidz/,)  is  negative 
semi-definite  since 


for  any  (xi,  •  •  •  ,x'k- i)  e  RA  Hence,  by  solving  the  equations  <)Q\(z\  z,a)/dzA  =  0, 
(A  —  1,  ■  ■  •  ,/T-l)  (see  Eq.  (17)),  we  can  find  the  value  of  z  that  maximizes  <3i(z;  z,  a). 
We  employed  a  standard  Newton  Method  in  our  experiments. 
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Next,  we  estimate  the  value  of  a  that  maximizes  Q2(a;z,a).  From  Eqs.  (11)  and 
(15),  we  have 

Q2(a;  z,a)=  ^  [qv,t,kjc(z, «)  log(l  -  av )  +  (1  -  qVJ.k,k(z ,  a))  log  • 

(v,t,k)eDr 


Note  that  Q2(a;  z,  a)  is  also  a  convex  function  of  a.  Therefore,  we  obtain  the  unique 
solution  a  that  maximizes  <3(z,  cr;  z,  a)  as  follows: 


1 


|2Mv)| 


^  ^  (1  qv,t,k,k(z,  tr)), 


(t,k)eZ)T(v) 


for  each  v'  e  V,  where  Dj{\ )  =  {( t ,  k)\  (v,  t,  k)  e  Dt )• 


5  Experimental  Evaluation 

Using  large  real  networks,  we  experimentally  investigate  the  performance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  learning  method.  We  show  the  results  of  the  estimation  error  of  anti-majoritarian 
tendency,  and  the  accuracies  of  detecting  nodes  with  high  anti-majoritarian  tendency 
(i.e.,  anti-majority  opinionists)  and  nodes  with  low  anti-majoritarian  tendency  (i.e.,  ma¬ 
jority  opinionists),  respectively. 


5.1  Experimental  Settings 


We  used  three  datasets  of  large  real  networks,  which  are  all  bidirectional  connected 
networks  and  exhibit  many  of  the  key  features  of  social  networks.  The  first  one  is  a 
trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs  used  by  [10]  and  has  12,047  nodes  and  79,920 
directed  links  (the  Blog  network).  The  second  one  is  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron 
Email  Dataset  [13]  by  extracting  the  senders  and  the  recipients  and  linking  those  that 
had  bidirectional  communications.  It  has  4,254  nodes  and  44,314  directed  links  (the 
Enron  network).  The  third  one  is  a  network  of  people  derived  from  the  “list  of  people” 
within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  also  used  by  [  10]  and  has  9,481  nodes  and  245, 044  directed 
links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 

We  drew  the  true  anti-majoritarian  tendency  a*  of  each  node  v  e  V  from  the  beta 
distribution  of  a  =  b  =  2,  and  set  the  true  opinion  values  as  follows: 


*  C 

wk  =  5  - 


4(*-l) 

K-  1  ’ 


(£=!,•■■  ,K). 


Note  that  the  average  value  of  av  is  expected  to  be  0.5,  i.e.,  a  =  0.5,  and 


wt  =5,  wX  —  5  - 


K-  f 


w, 


=  1. 


For  each  of  three  networks,  we  selected  the  initial  opinion  of  each  node  uniformly 
at  random,  and  generated  the  opinion  diffusion  data  Dt  of  time  span  [0,  T]  based 
on  the  true  VwMV  model.  Then,  we  investigated  the  problem  of  estimating  the  anti- 
majoritarian  tendency  from  the  observed  data  Dt- 
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We  measured  the  error  in  estimating  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  by  estimation 
error  £, 

e= 

1  1  veV 

where  each  av  denotes  the  estimated  anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  node  v.  We  also 
measured  the  accuracies  of  detecting  the  high  and  the  low  anti-majoritarian  tendency 
nodes  by  F-measures  Ta  and  Tn,  respectively.  Here,  Ta  and  Tn  are  defined  as  follows: 

_  2|AnA*|  ^  _  2|AnAH 

A  “  |A|  +  |A*|  ’  N  ~  |iV|  +  |A*|’ 

where  A*  and  A  are  the  sets  of  the  true  and  the  estimated  top  15%  nodes  of  high  anti- 
majoritarian  tendency,  respectively,  and  N*  and  N  are  the  sets  of  the  tme  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  top  15%  nodes  of  low  anti-majoritarian  tendency,  respectively. 

5.2  Comparison  Methods 

In  order  to  investigate  the  importance  of  introducing  the  opinion  values,  we  first  com¬ 
pared  the  proposed  method  with  the  same  VwMV  model  in  which  the  opinion  values 
are  constrained  to  take  a  uniform  value  and  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  each  node 
is  the  only  parameter  to  be  estimated.  We  refer  to  the  method  as  the  uniform  value 
method.  We  also  compared  the  proposed  method  with  the  naive  approach  in  which  the 
anti-majoritarian  tendency  of  a  node  is  estimated  by  simply  counting  the  number  of 
opinion  updates  in  which  the  opinion  chosen  by  the  node  is  the  minority’s  opinion  in 
its  neighborhood.  We  refer  to  the  method  as  the  naive  method. 

5.3  Experimental  Results 

We  examined  the  results  for  both  a  small  (K  =  3)  and  a  large  ( K  =  10)  K.  Figures  2a, 
2b  and  2c  show  the  estimation  error  £  of  each  method  as  a  function  of  time  span  T. 
Figures  3a,  3b  and  3c  show  the  F-measure  Ta  of  each  method  as  a  function  of  time 
span  T .  Figures  4a,  4b  and  4c  show  the  F-measure  Tn  of  each  method  as  a  function 
of  time  span  T .  Here,  we  repeated  the  same  experiment  five  times  independently,  and 
plotted  the  average  over  the  five  results. 

As  expected,  £  decreases,  and  Ta  and  Tn  increase  as  T  increases  (i.e.,  the  amount 
of  training  data  DT  increases).  We  observe  that  the  proposed  method  performs  the  best, 
the  uniform  value  method  follows,  and  the  naive  method  behaves  very  poorly  for  all 
the  networks.  The  proposed  method  can  detect  both  the  anti-majority  and  the  majority 
opinionists  with  the  accuracy  greater  than  90%  at  T  —  1000  for  all  cases.  We  can 
also  see  that  the  proposed  method  is  not  sensitive  to  both  K  and  the  network  structure, 
but  the  other  two  methods  are  so.  For  example,  although  the  uniform  value  method  of 
K  —  10  performs  well  in  Ta  for  the  Blog  and  Enron  networks,  it  does  not  so  in  Ta  for  the 
Wikipedia  network,  and  in  Tn  for  all  the  networks.  Moreover,  the  uniform  value  method 
of  K  —  3  does  not  work  well  for  all  the  cases.  These  results  clearly  demonstrate  the 
advantage  of  the  proposed  method,  and  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to  detect  even  roughly 
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Fig.  2:  Results  for  estimation  errors  of  anti-majoritarian  tendency. 


the  high  anti-majoritarian  tendency  nodes  and  the  low  anti-majoritarian  tendency  nodes 
without  using  the  explicit  model  and  solving  the  optimization  problem. 

Here,  we  also  note  that  the  proposed  method  accurately  estimated  the  opinion  val¬ 
ues.  In  fact,  the  average  estimation  errors  of  opinion  value  were  less  than  1%  at  T  = 
1000  for  all  cases.  Moreover,  we  note  that  the  processing  times  of  the  proposed  method 
at  T  =  1000  for  K  =  3  and  K  =  10  were  less  than  3  min.  and  4  min.,  respectively. 
All  our  experiments  were  undertaken  on  a  single  PC  with  an  Intel  Core  2  Duo  3GHz 
processor,  with  2GB  of  memory,  running  under  Linux. 

6  Conclusion 

We  addressed  the  problem  of  how  different  opinions  with  different  values  spread  over  a 
social  network  under  the  presence  of  anti-majority  opinionists  by  Value-weighted  Mix¬ 
ture  Voter  Model  which  combines  the  value-weighted  voter  and  the  anti-voter  models 
both  with  multiple  opinions.  The  degree  of  anti-majority  (anti-majoritarian  tendency) 
is  quantified  by  the  weight  of  the  two  models,  and  is  treated  as  a  parameter.  We  formu¬ 
lated  the  model  in  the  machine  learning  framework,  and  learned  the  anti-majoritarian 
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(c)  Wikipedia  network 


proposed  (K=3) 
proposed  (K=10) 
naive  (K=3) 
naive  (K=10) 
uniform  (K=3) 
uniform  (K=10) 


Fig.  3:  Results  for  accuracies  of  extracting  nodes  with  high  anti-majoritarian  tendency. 


tendency  of  each  node  and  the  value  of  each  opinion  from  a  sequence  of  observed  opin¬ 
ion  diffusion  such  that  the  likelihood  of  the  model’s  generating  the  data  is  maximized. 

The  iterative  parameter  update  algorithm  is  efficient  and  correctly  identifies  both  the 
anti-majoritarian  tendency  and  the  opinion  value  if  there  are  enough  data.  We  confirmed 
this  by  applying  the  algorithm  to  three  real  world  social  networks  (Blog,  Enron  and 
Wikipedia)  under  various  situations.  We  compared  the  results  with  the  naive  approach 
in  which  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  is  estimated  by  simply  counting  the  number  of 
opinion  updates  such  that  the  chosen  opinion  is  the  same  as  the  minority’s  opinion.  The 
naive  approach  behaves  very  poorly  and  our  algorithm  far  outperformed  it. 

The  opinion  share  crucially  depends  on  the  anti-majoritarian  tendency  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  be  able  to  accurately  estimate  it.  The  model  learned  by  the  proposed  algorithm 
can  be  used  to  predict  future  opinion  share  and  provides  a  useful  tool  to  do  various  anal¬ 
yses.  The  theoretical  analysis  showed  that  in  a  situation  where  the  local  opinion  share 
can  be  approximated  by  the  average  opinion  share  over  the  whole  network,  the  opinion 
with  the  highest  value  does  not  necessarily  prevails  when  the  values  are  non-uniform, 
which  is  in  contrast  to  the  result  of  the  value-weighted  voter  model  (winner-take-all), 
whereas  the  opinion  share  prediction  problem  becomes  ill-defined  when  the  opinion 
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Fig.  4:  Results  for  accuracies  of  extracting  nodes  with  low  anti-majoritarian  tendency. 


values  are  uniform,  i.e.,  any  opinion  can  win,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  value-weighted 
voter  model.  The  simulation  results  support  that  this  holds  for  typical  real  world  social 
networks.  Our  immediate  future  work  is  to  apply  the  model  to  an  interesting  problem 
of  influential  maximization  for  opinion  diffusion  under  the  presence  of  anti-majority 
opinionists. 
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Abstract 

We  addressed  the  problem  of  detecting  the  change 
in  behavior  of  information  diffusion  from  a  small 
amount  of  observation  data,  where  the  behavior 
changes  were  assumed  to  be  effectively  reflected  in 
changes  in  the  diffusion  parameter  value.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  detect  where  in  time  and  how  long  this 
change  persisted  and  how  big  this  change  is.  We 
solved  this  problem  by  searching  the  change  pattern 
that  maximizes  the  likelihood  of  generating  the  ob¬ 
served  diffusion  sequences.  The  naive  learning  al¬ 
gorithm  has  to  iteratively  update  the  patten  bound¬ 
aries,  each  requiring  optimization  of  diffusion  pa¬ 
rameters  by  the  EM  algorithm,  and  is  very  ineffi¬ 
cient.  We  devised  a  very  efficient  search  algorithm 
using  the  derivative  of  likelihood  which  avoids  pa¬ 
rameter  value  optimization  during  the  search.  The 
results  tested  using  three  real  world  network  struc¬ 
tures  confirmed  that  the  algorithm  can  efficiently 
identify  the  correct  change  pattern.  We  further 
compared  our  algorithm  with  the  naive  method 
that  finds  the  best  combination  of  change  bound¬ 
aries  by  an  exhaustive  search  through  a  set  of  ran¬ 
domly  selected  boundary  candidates,  and  showed 
that  the  proposed  algorithm  far  outperforms  the  na¬ 
tive  method  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  compu¬ 
tation  time. 

1  Introduction 

Social  networking  is  now  an  important  part  of  our  daily 
lives,  and  our  behavioral  patterns  are  substantially  affected  by 
the  communication  through  these  networks  [Newman  et  al., 
2002;  Newman,  2003;  Gruhl  et  al.,  2004;  Domingos,  2005; 
Leskovec  et  al.,  2006].  It  has  been  shown  that  a  social  net¬ 
work  has  many  interesting  properties,  e.g.  power  law  for 
node  degree  distribution,  large  clustering  coefficient,  posi¬ 
tive  degree  correlation,  etc.  [Wasserman  and  Faust,  1994], 
which  affect  how  the  information  actually  diffuses  through 
the  network,  and  researchers  have  devised  several  important 
measures  to  characterize  these  features  based  on  the  topol¬ 
ogy/structure  of  the  network  [Wasserman  and  Faust,  1994; 
Bonacichi,  1987;  Katz,  1953].  These  measures,  called  cen¬ 
trality  measures,  are  expected  to  be  used  to  identify  important 


nodes  in  the  network.  However,  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  diffusion  mechanism  ex¬ 
plicitly  and  the  measures  based  on  network  structure  alone 
are  not  enough  to  identify  the  important  nodes  [Kimura  et  al., 
2009;  2010a], 

Information  diffusion  is  modeled  typically  by  a  probabilis¬ 
tic  model.  Most  representative  and  fundamental  ones  are 
independent  cascade  (IC)  model  [Goldenberg  et  al,  2001; 
Kempe  et  al.,  2003],  linear  threshold  (LT)  model  [Watts, 
2002;  Watts  and  Dodds,  2007]  and  their  extensions  that  in¬ 
clude  incorporating  asynchronous  time  delay  [Saito  et  al., 

2009] ,  Explicit  use  of  these  models  to  solve  such  problems 
as  the  influence  maximization  problem  [Kempe  et  al.,  2003; 
Kimura  et  al.,  2010a]  and  the  contamination  minimization 
problem  [Kimura  et  al.,  2009]  clearly  shows  the  advantage 
of  the  model.  The  identified  influential  nodes  and  links  are 
considerably  different  from  the  ones  identified  by  the  central¬ 
ity  measures.  However,  use  of  these  models  brings  in  yet 
another  difficulty.  They  have  parameters  that  need  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  advance,  e.g.  diffusion  probabilities  for  the  IC  model, 
and  weights  for  the  LT  model,  and  their  true  values  are  not 
known  in  practice.  A  series  of  studies  by  [Saito  et  al.,  2009; 

2010]  have  shown  one  way  of  solving  this  problem  in  which 
they  used  a  limited  amount  of  observed  information  diffusion 
data  and  trained/learned  the  model  such  that  the  likelihood  of 
generating  the  observed  data  by  the  model  is  maximized. 

This  paper  is  in  the  same  line  of  these  studies,  but  addresses 
a  different  aspect  of  information  diffusion.  Almost  all  of  the 
work  so  far  assumed  that  the  model  is  stationary.  We  note 
that  our  behavior  is  affected  not  only  by  the  behaviour  of  our 
neighbors  but  also  by  other  external  factors.  The  model  only 
accounts  for  the  interaction  with  neighbors.  The  problem  we 
address  here  is  to  detect  the  change  of  the  model  from  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  observed  information  diffusion  data.  If  this  is 
possible,  we  can  infer  that  something  unusual  happened  dur¬ 
ing  a  particular  period  of  time  by  simply  analyzing  the  limited 
amount  of  data. 

This  is  in  some  sense  the  same,  in  the  spirit,  with  the  work 
by  [Kleinberg,  2002]  and  [Swan  and  Allan,  2000].  They 
noted  a  huge  volume  of  the  data  stream,  tried  to  organize  it 
and  extract  structures  behind  it.  This  is  done  in  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  framework,  i.e.  assuming  that  there  is  a  flood  of  abundant 
data  already  and  there  is  a  strong  need  to  understand  it.  Our 
aim  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  theirs.  We  are  interested  in  de- 


tecting  changes  which  is  hidden  in  the  data.  We  also  follow 
the  same  retrospective  approach,  i.e.  we  are  not  predicting 
the  future,  but  we  are  trying  to  understand  the  phenomena 
that  happened  in  the  past.  There  are  many  factors  that  bring 
in  changes  and  the  model  cannot  accommodate  all  of  them. 
We  formalize  this  as  the  unknown  changes  in  the  dilfusion  pa¬ 
rameter  value,  and  we  reduce  the  problem  to  that  of  detecting 
where  in  time  and  how  long  this  change  persisted  and  how  big 
this  change  is.  We  call  the  period  where  the  parameter  takes 
anomalous  values  as  “hot  span”  and  the  rest  as  “normal  span”. 
To  make  the  analysis  simple,  we  limit  the  diffusion  model  to 
the  asynchronous  independent  cascade  model  (AsIC)  [Saito 
et  al.,  2009]  and  the  form  of  change  to  a  rect-linear  one,  that 
is,  the  dilfusion  parameter  changes  to  a  new  large  value,  per¬ 
sists  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  is  restored  to  the  original 
value  and  stays  the  same  thereafter  1 .  In  this  simplified  set¬ 
ting,  detecting  the  hot  span  is  equivalent  to  identifying  the 
time  window  where  the  parameter  value  is  high  and  estimat¬ 
ing  the  parameter  values  both  in  hot  and  normal  spans. 

To  this  end,  we  use  the  same  parameter  optimization  algo¬ 
rithm  as  in  [Saito  et  al.,  2009],  i.e.  the  EM  algorithm  that  iter¬ 
atively  updates  the  values  to  maximize  the  model’s  likelihood 
of  generating  the  observed  data  sequences.  The  problem  here 
is  more  difficult  because  it  has  another  loop  to  search  for  the 
hot  span  on  top  of  the  above  loop.  The  naive  learning  algo¬ 
rithm  has  to  iteratively  update  the  patten  boundaries  requir¬ 
ing  the  parameter  value  optimization  for  each  combination, 
which  is  a  very  inefficient  procedure.  Our  main  contribution 
is  that  we  devised  a  very  efficient  general  search  algorithm 
which  avoids  the  inner  loop  optimization  by  using  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  first  order  derivative  of  the  likelihood  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  diffusion  parameters.  We  tested  its  performance 
using  the  structures  of  three  real  world  networks  (blog.  Coau¬ 
thorship  and  Wikipedia),  and  confirmed  that  the  algorithm 
can  efficiently  identify  the  hot  span  correctly  as  well  as  the 
diffusion  parameter  values.  We  further  compared  our  algo¬ 
rithm  with  the  naive  method  that  finds  the  best  combination 
of  change  boundaries  by  an  exhaustive  search  from  a  set  of 
randomly  selected  boundary  candidates,  and  showed  that  the 
proposed  algorithm  far  outperforms  the  native  method  both 
in  terms  of  accuracy  and  computation  time. 

2  Information  Diffusion  Model 

The  AsIC  model  we  use  in  this  paper  incorporates  asyn¬ 
chronous  time  delay  into  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  model 
which  does  not  account  for  time-delay,  reflecting  that  each 
node  changes  its  state  asynchronously  in  reality.  We  recall 
the  definition  of  the  AsIC  model  below,  in  which  we  con¬ 
sider  choosing  a  delay-time  from  the  exponential  distribution 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  of  course  other  distributions 
such  as  power-law  and  Weibull  can  be  employed. 

Let  G  =  (V,E)  be  a  directed  graph,  where  V  and  E  (c 
V  x  V)  are  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  the  links.  For  any 
t'  e  V,  the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that  have  links  from  v  is  denoted 
by  F(v)  -  {u  e  V;  (v,  u)  e  E)  and  the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that 

!We  discuss  that  the  basic  algorithm  can  be  extended  to  more 
general  change  patterns  in  Section  6,  and  shows  that  it  works  for 
two  distinct  rect-linear  patterns. 


have  links  to  v  by  B(v )  =  {u  e  V;  ( u ,  v)  e  E).  Each  node  has 
one  of  the  two  states  (active  and  inactive),  and  the  nodes  are 
called  active  if  they  have  been  influenced.  It  is  assumed  that 
nodes  can  switch  their  states  only  from  inactive  to  active. 

The  AsIC  model  has  two  types  of  parameters  pu  v  and  r„  v 
with  0  <  pu  v  <  1  and  ruv  >  0,  where  pu  v  and  ru  v  are  referred 
to  as  the  diffusion  probability  through  link  (u,  v)  and  the  time- 
delay  parameter  through  link  (m,v),  respectively.  The  infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and 
proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active  node  in  the  following  way. 
When  a  node  u  becomes  active  at  time  t,  it  is  given  a  single 
chance  to  activate  each  currently  inactive  node  v  e  F(u).  A 
delay-time  6  is  chosen  from  the  exponential  distribution  with 
parameter  ruv.  The  node  u  attempts  to  activate  the  node  v 
if  v  has  not  been  activated  by  time  t  +  6,  and  succeeds  with 
probability  pu  v.  If  u  succeed,  v  will  become  active  at  time 
t  +  6.  The  information  diffusion  process  terminates  if  no  more 
activations  are  possible. 

3  Problem  Setting 

We  address  the  hot  span  detection  problem.  In  this  problem, 
we  assume  that  some  change  has  happened  in  the  way  the  in¬ 
formation  diffuses,  and  we  observe  the  diffusion  sequences  of 
a  certain  topic  in  which  the  change  is  embedded,  and  consider 
detecting  where  in  time  and  how  long  this  change  persisted 
and  how  big  this  change  is.  We  place  a  constraint  that  p„  v 
and  r„  v  do  not  depend  on  link  (u,  v),  i.e.  puy  =  p,  ru  v  =  r 
(V(m,v)  g  E),  which  should  be  acceptable  noting  that  we 
can  naturally  assume  that  people  behave  quite  similarly  when 
talking  about  the  same  topic  (see  Section  6). 

Let  [Ti,  TT]  denote  the  hot  span  of  the  diffusion  of  a  topic, 
and  let  p\  and  p2  denote  the  values  of  the  diffusion  probabil¬ 
ity  of  the  AsIC  model  for  the  normal  span  and  the  hot  span, 
respectively.  Note  that  p\  <  p2-  A  diffusion  result  of  the  topic 
is  represented  as  a  set  of  pairs  of  active  nodes  and  their  acti¬ 
vation  times;  i.e.  {( u ,  tu),  (v,  tv),  •  •  • }.  We  consider  a  diffusion 
result  D  that  is  generated  by  the  AsIC  model  with  p\  for  the 
period  [0,  T\),  p2  for  the  period  [7) ,  72]  and  p\  for  the  period 
(7a,  oo),  where  the  time-delay  parameter  does  not  change  and 
takes  the  same  value  r  for  the  entire  period  [0,  oo).  We  refer 
to  the  set  D  as  a  diffusion  result  with  a  hot  span.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  reduced  to  detecting  [7’i,  Ti]  and  estimating  p\  and  p2 
from  the  observed  diffusion  results.  Extensions  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  setting  is  discussed  later  (see  Section6). 

Figure  1  shows  examples  of  diffusion  samples  with  a  hot 
span  based  on  the  AsIC  model,  where  the  parameters  are  set 
at  pi  =  0.1,  Pi  =  0.3,  r  =  1.0,  T\  —  10  and  T2  —  20.  The 
network  used  is  the  blog  network  described  later  in  Subsec¬ 
tion  5.1.  We  plotted  the  ratio  of  active  nodes  (the  number  of 
active  nodes  at  a  time  step  t  divided  by  the  number  of  total 
active  nodes  over  the  whole  time  span)  for  five  independent 
simulations,  each  from  a  randomly  chosen  initial  source  node 
at  time  t  =  0.  We  can  clearly  see  bursty  activities  around  the 
hot  span  [7)  =  10,  7b  =  20],  However,  each  curve  behaves 
differently,  i.e.,  some  has  its  bursty  activities  only  in  the  first 
half,  some  other  has  them  only  in  the  last  half,  and  yet  some 
other  has  two  peaks  during  the  hot  span.  This  means  that  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  accurately  detect  the  true  hot  span  from 
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Figure  1:  Information  diffusion  in  the  blog  network  with  a 
hot  span  for  the  AsIC  model. 

only  a  single  diffusion  sample.  Methods  that  use  only  the  ob¬ 
served  bursty  activities,  including  those  proposed  by  [Swan 
and  Allan,  2000]  and  [Kleinberg,  2002]  would  not  work.  We 
believe  that  an  explicit  use  of  underlying  diffusion  model  is 
essential  to  solve  this  problem.  It  is  crucially  important  to 
detect  the  hot  span  precisely  in  order  to  identify  the  external 
factors  which  caused  the  behavioral  changes. 


4  Hot  Span  Detection  Methods 

Let  { Dm ;  m  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  M)  be  a  set  of  M  independent  infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  results,  where  Dm  =  {(u,  tmu ),  (v,  fm  v),  •  •  • }. 
Each  D,„  is  associated  with  the  observed  initial  time  (bm  = 
min{fm  v;  (v,  tmy)  e  Dm},  and  the  observed  final  time  4>,„  > 
max{f,„,v;  (v,  t„uv)  e  Dm}.  We  express  our  observation  data  by 
Dm  =  {(Dm,  <!>,„);  m  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  M}.  For  any  t  e  [0„„  <t>,„],  we 
set  Cm(t)  =  [v;  C v,tm,v)  e  Dm,  tmy  <  t }.  Namely,  C,„(t )  is  the 
set  of  active  nodes  before  time  t  in  the  /nth  diffusion  result. 
For  convenience  sake,  we  use  Cm  as  referring  to  the  set  of  all 
the  active  nodes  in  the  /nth  diffusion  result. 


4.1  Parameter  Learning  Framework 

The  following  logarithmic  likelihood  function  X(Om;  p,  r ) 
has  been  derived  to  estimate  the  values  of  p  and  r  from  Dm 
for  the  AsIC  model  in  case  there  is  no  hot  span  [Saito  et  al., 
2009], 


Z(Dm\ p,  r ) 


M 

=  ^  £((Dm,  p,  r) 

m=  1 


=  ZZ 

m= 1  veCm 


f 

log  hmv 


\ 


't'  ^  ^  log  gm,v,w 
weF(v)\Cm 


,  (1) 


where  hmy  is  the  probability  density  that  a  node  v»  e  Dm  with 
tm,v  >  0  is  activated  at  a  time  tmy,  and  gm^w  is  the  probability 
that  a  node  w  is  not  activated  by  a  node  v  within  [<pm,  ®m], 
where  there  exists  a  link  ( v ,  w)  e  E  and  v  e  Cm.  The  values  of 
p  and  r  can  be  stably  obtained  by  maximizing  Eq.  (1)  using 
the  EM  algorithm  [Saito  et  al.,  2009]. 

The  following  parameter  switching  applies  for  a  hot  span 
S  =  [TuT2]  where  Nm  and  'Hm  denote  the  sets  of  active 
nodes  in  the  w-th  diffusion  result  during  the  normal  and  the 
hot  spans,  respectively. 

P\  if  v  e  A fm(S),  A r,„(S)  =  Cm(Ti)  U  (Cm  \  Cm{T2)), 
P2  if  v  e  H„(S),  H„(S)  -  Cm(T2)  \  Cm(T\). 


Then,  an  extended  objective  function  £(Dm- Pi, P2,r,S) 
can  be  defined  by  adequately  modifying  Eq.  (1)  under  this 
switching  scheme.  Clearly,  £J,Dm\  Pi,P2,r,S)  is  expected  to 
be  maximized  by  setting  S  to  the  true  span  S*  =  [T*,T*] 
if  a  substantial  amount  of  data  Dm  is  available.  Thus,  our 
problem  is  to  find  the  following  S . 

S  =  arg  max  Z(DM\ p\ ,  pi,  ?,  S ),  (2) 

where  p\,  p2,  and  r  denote  the  maximum  likelihood  estima¬ 
tors  for  a  given  5 . 

In  order  to  obtain  S ,  we  need  to  prepare  a  reasonable  set 
of  candidate  spans,  denoted  by  S.  One  way  of  doing  so  is 
to  construct  S  by  considering  all  pairs  of  observed  activation 
time  points:  =  [5  =  [t\,  t2\  :  t\  <  t2,  t\  eT,t2  e  Tj,  where 
T  =  {t\,  ■  ■  ■  ,  fjv}  is  a  set  of  activation  time  points  in  Dm- 

4.2  Naive  Method 

Now  we  describe  the  naive  method,  which  has  two  iterative 
loops.  In  the  inner  loop  we  first  obtain  the  maximum  likeli¬ 
hood  estimators,  p\,  p2,  and  f,  for  each  candidate  S  by  max¬ 
imizing  £,(DM\p\,pi,r,S)  using  the  EM  algorithm.  In  the 
outer  loop  we  select  the  optimal  S  which  gives  the  largest 
£.(Dm\ P\ ,  Pi,  r,  S  )  value.  However,  this  can  be  extremely  in¬ 
efficient  when  N  is  large.  To  make  it  work  with  a  reasonable 
computational  cost,  we  restrict  the  number  of  candidate  time 
points  A  to  a  smaller  value  K  by  selecting  K  points  from  T, 
i.e.,  we  construct^  =  {5  =  [?i , ?2]  :  h  <  t2,t\  e  Tk,t2  e 
Tk),  where  Tk  =  {/i,  •  •  •  ,  tK}.  Note  that  \Sk\  =  K(K  -  l)/2, 
which  is  large  when  K  is  large. 


4.3  Proposed  Method 

The  naive  method  should  be  able  to  detect  the  hot  span  with  a 
reasonable  accuracy  when  K  is  set  large  at  the  expense  of  the 
computational  cost,  but  the  accuracy  becomes  poorer  when  K 
is  set  smaller  to  reduce  the  computational  load.  We  propose 
a  novel  detection  method  which  alleviates  this  problem  and 
can  efficiently  and  stably  detect  a  hot  span  from  Dm- 

We  first  obtain  p ,  and  r,  based  on  the  original  objective 
function  of  Eq.  (1),  and  focus  on  its  first-order  derivative  with 
respect  to  p  for  each  node  at  each  individual  activation  time. 
Let  pu  v  be  the  diffusion  parameter  from  a  node  u  to  a  node 
v.  The  following  formula  holds  for  the  maximum  likelihood 
estimators  due  to  the  uniform  parameter  setting  of  Eq.  (1)  and 
the  locally  optimal  condition. 

dJj(PM\  p ,  r )  _  y  dZ(PM\  p,  r)  _  Q 

9P  '  dP“» 

Consider  the  following  partial  sum  for  a  given  S  =  [T\,T2 ]. 
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Clearly,  Q(S )  should  be  sufficiently  large  if  S  ~  S'  due  to 
our  problem  setting,  which  leads  to  p2  >  p  >  p\.  Thus,  the 
hot  span  S  *  can  be  estimated  by  searching  for  S  that  maxi¬ 
mizes  Q(S ). 


arg  max @(S). 
SeS 


P  = 


S 


(5) 


The  nice  thing  here  is  that  we  can  incrementally  calculate 
@(S)  by  Eq.  (6),  where  T  =  {fi,  ■  •  ■  ,  f/v}  and  U  <  tj  if  i  <  j. 


Q([ti,tj+ 1])  =  Q([ti,tj\)  +  Z  Z 


d£((Dm,Q>m)\p,f) 


=  1  (u,v)eE 

weC,„(0+i)\C,w(0) 
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The  computational  cost  for  examining  each  candidate  span 
is  much  smaller  than  the  naive  method  described  above. 
Thus,  we  can  use  all  the  pairs  to  construct  S.  We  summa¬ 
rize  our  proposed  method  below. 

1.  Maximize  £,('£) M\  p,  r )  by  using  the  EM  algorithm. 

2.  Construct  T  and  S. 

3.  Detect  S  by  Eq.  (5)  and  output  S . 

4.  Maximize  £S'Dm~,  Pi  ,  Pi,  r,  S )  by  using  the  EM  algorithm, 

and  output  p\,  p2,  and  r. 

Here  note  that  the  proposed  method  requires  maximization  by 
using  the  EM  algorithm  only  twice. 


5  Experiments 

We  experimentally  investigated  how  accurately  the  proposed 
method  can  estimate  both  the  hot  span  and  the  diffusion  prob¬ 
abilities  in  the  hot  and  normal  spans,  as  well  as  its  efficiency, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  naive  method  using  three  real  world 
networks.  We  used  three  different  values  for  K,  i.e.,  K  -  5, 
10,  and  20  for  the  naive  method. 

The  derivation  assumed  that  there  are  multiple  observed 
data  sequences,  but  in  the  experiments  we  chose  to  learn  from 
a  single  sequence,  i.e.,  M  -  1,  which  is  the  most  difficult 
situation. 

5.1  Datasets 

The  three  data  are  all  bidirectionally  connected  networks. 
The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs  used 
in  [Kimura  et  al.,  2009],  which  has  12, 047  nodes  and  79, 920 
directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  second  one  is  a  coau¬ 
thorship  network  used  in  [Palla  et  al.,  2005],  which  has 
12,357  nodes  and  38,896  directed  links  (the  Coauthorship 
network).  The  last  one  is  a  network  of  people  that  was  derived 
from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  used  in 
[Kimura  et  al.,  2009],  and  has  9,481  nodes  and  245,044  di¬ 
rected  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 

For  these  networks,  we  generated  diffusion  samples  with  a 
hot  span  using  the  AsIC  model.  According  to  [Kempe  et  al., 
2003],  we  set  the  diffusion  probability  for  the  normal  span, 
p\ ,  to  be  a  value  smaller  than  1  /cl,  where  d  is  the  mean  out- 
degree  of  a  network,  and  set  the  diffusion  probability  for  the 
hot  span,  pi,  to  be  three  times  larger  than  p\ .  Thus,  p\  and 
P2  are  0.1  and  0.3  for  the  blog  network,  0.2  and  0.6  for  the 
Coauthorship  network,  and  0.02  and  0.06  for  the  Wikipedia 
network,  respectively.  We  fixed  the  time-delay  parameter  at  1 
(r  =  1)  for  all  the  networks  because  changing  r  works  only  for 
scaling  the  time  axis  of  the  diffusion  results.  We  set  the  hot 
span  to  [74  =  10,  73  =  20]  based  on  the  observation  on  the 
preliminary  experiments.  In  all  we  generated  five  informa¬ 
tion  diffusion  samples  using  these  parameter  values  for  each 
network,  randomly  selecting  an  initial  active  node  for  each 
diffusion  sample. 


5.2  Results 

We  compared  the  proposed  method  with  the  naive  method 
in  terms  of  1)  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  hot  span  S  = 
[7),  73],  2)  the  accuracy  of  the  diffusion  probabilities  p\  (for 
the  normal  span)  and  p2  (for  the  hot  span),  and  3)  the  com¬ 
putation  time.  Both  the  proposed  and  the  naive  methods  were 
tested  to  each  diffusion  sample  mentioned  above,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  averaged  over  the  five  independent  trials  for  each 
network. 

Figure  2  shows  the  accuracy  for  S  in  the  absolute  error 
Ss  =  IT)  -  731  +  1 73  -  73|.  We  see  that  the  proposed  method 
achieves  a  good  accuracy,  much  better  than  the  naive  method 
for  every  network.  As  expected,  Ss  for  the  naive  method 
decreases  as  K  becomes  larger.  But,  even  in  the  best  case 
(K  =  20),  its  average  error  is  about  3  to  10  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  proposed  method.  Figure  3  shows  the  accuracy  of 
p  1  and  p2  in  the  relative  error  &p  =  \pi~ pi\/ pi+\p2~ P2U Pi- 
Here  again,  the  average  relative  error  for  the  naive  method 
decreases  as  K  becomes  larger.  However,  even  in  the  best 
case  (K  =  20),  it  is  about  2  to  3  times  larger  than  that  of 
the  proposed  method.  We  note  that  the  average  errors  for 
the  Coauthorship  network  are  relatively  large.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  number  of  active  nodes  within  the  normal  span  was 
relatively  small  for  this  network.  Figure  4  shows  the  com¬ 
putation  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  proposed  method  is  much 
faster  than  the  naive  method.  The  significant  difference  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  difference  in  the  number  of  runs  of  the  EM 
algorithm.  The  proposed  method  executes  the  EM  algorithm 
only  twice:  steps  1  and  4  in  the  algorithm  (see  Section  4.3). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  naive  method  has  to  execute  the  EM 
algorithm  once  for  every  single  candidate  span  S  e  Sk  which 
is  |«Sk]  =  K(K  -  l)/2  times  (see  Section  4.2).  Indeed,  the 
computation  time  of  the  naive  method  for  K  =  5  is  about 

5  times  larger  for  every  network,  which  is  consistent  with 
|<Sjr|  =  10.  This  relation  roughly  holds  also  for  the  other 
two  cases  ( K  =  10  and  K  —  20).  This  means  that  even  if 
the  naive  method  could  achieve  a  good  accuracy  by  setting 
K  to  a  sufficiently  large  value,  it  would  require  unacceptable 
computation  time  for  such  a  large  K. 

In  summary,  we  can  say  that  the  proposed  method  can 
detect  and  estimate  the  hot  span  and  diffusion  probabili¬ 
ties  much  more  accurately  and  efficiently  compared  with  the 
naive  method.  Here  we  mention  that  we  could  obtain  much 
better  results  by  using  more  than  one  diffusion  sequence,  say 
M  =  5,  but  we  have  to  omit  the  details  due  to  space  limita¬ 
tions. 

6  Discussion 

We  placed  a  simplifying  constraint  that  the  parameters  p„  v 
and  ru  v  are  link  independent,  i.e.  pu  v  —  p,  ru  v  =  r  (V(m,  v)  e 
E),  by  focusing  on  single  topic  diffusion  sequences.  [Saito 
et  al.,  2009;  2010]  gave  some  evidences  for  this  assumption. 
They  examined  7, 356  diffusion  sequences  for  a  real  blogroll 
network  containing  52,525  bloggers  and  115,552  blogroll 
links,  and  experimentally  confirmed  that  p  and  r  that  were 
learned  from  different  diffusion  sequences  belonging  to  the 
same  topic  were  quite  similar  for  most  of  the  topics.  This 
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Figure  2:  Comparison  in  accuracies  of  the  estimated  hot  span 
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Figure  3:  Comparison  in  accuracies  of  the  estimated  diffusion  probability 
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observation  naturally  suggests  that  people  behave  quite  simi¬ 
larly  for  the  same  topic. 

In  this  paper,  we  considered  AsIC  model,  but  it  is  straight¬ 
forward  to  apply  the  same  technique  to  AsLT  model  [Saito 
el  al,  2010]  and  to  their  SIS  versions  in  which  each  node  is 
allowed  to  be  activated  multiple  times.  The  same  idea  can 
naturally  be  applied  to  opinion  formation  model,  e.g.  value- 
weighted  voter  model  [Kimura  el  al .,  2010b], 

The  change  pattern  considered  here  is  the  simplest  one.  We 
can  assume  a  more  intricate  problem  setting  such  that  both  p 
and  r  change  for  multiple  distinct  hot  spans  and  the  shape 
of  change  pattern  p  is  not  necessarily  rect-linear.  One  possi¬ 
ble  extension  is  to  approximate  the  pattern  of  any  shape  by 
J  pairs  of  time  interval  each  with  its  corresponding  pj,  i.e., 
Zj  =  {([tj-utj],Pj)\  j  =  1, ••••/}  (to  =  0, tj  =  oo)  and  use 
a  divide-and-conquer  type  greedy  recursive  partitioning,  still 
employing  the  derivative  of  the  likelihood  function  Q  as  the 
main  measure  for  search.  More  specifically,  we  first  initial¬ 
ize  Zi  =  {([0,  oo),  pi)}  where  p\  is  the  maximum  likelihood 
estimator,  and  search  for  the  first  change  time  point  t\,  which 
we  expect  to  be  the  most  distinguished  one,  by  maximizing 
| Q([t,  oo),/)|)|.2  We  recursively  perform  this  operation  J  times 
by  fixing  the  previously  determined  change  points.  When  to 

2Note  that  the  total  sum  of  Q  -  0. 


stop  can  be  determined  by  a  statistical  criterion  such  as  AIC 
or  MDL.  This  algorithm  requires  parameter  optimization  J 
times.  Figure  5  is  one  of  the  preliminary  results  obtained  for 
two  distinct  rect-linear  patterns  using  five  sequences  (M  =  5) 
in  case  of  the  blog  network.  MDL  is  used  as  the  stopping  cri¬ 
terion.  The  change  pattern  of  p  is  almost  perfectly  detected 
with  respect  to  both  p j  and  tj  ( J  —  5). 

7  Conclusion 

In  this  paper,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  detecting  the 
change  in  behavior  of  information  diffusion  from  a  limited 
amount  of  observed  diffusion  sequences  in  a  retrospective  set¬ 
ting,  assuming  that  the  diffusion  follows  the  asynchronous 
independent  cascade  (AsIC)  model.  We  defined  the  “hot 
span”  as  the  period  during  which  the  diffusion  probability  is 
changed  to  a  relatively  high  value  compared  with  the  other 
periods  (called  the  normal  spans).  A  naive  method  to  detect 
such  a  hot  span  would  have  to  iteratively  update  the  candi¬ 
date  hot  span  boundaries,  each  requiring  parameter  optimiza¬ 
tion  such  that  the  likelihood  function  is  maximized.  This  is 
very  inefficient  and  totally  unacceptable.  We  developed  a 
novel  and  general  framework  that  avoids  the  inner  loop  op¬ 
timization  during  search  by  making  use  of  the  first  deriva¬ 
tive  of  the  likelihood  function.  It  needs  to  optimize  the  pa- 
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Figure  5:  Information  diffusion  in  the  blog  network  with  two 
hot  spans  for  the  AsIC  model. 


rameter  values  only  twice  by  the  iterative  updating  algorithm 
(EM  algorithm),  which  reduces  the  computation  times  by  5 
to  100  times,  and  is  very  efficient.  We  compared  the  pro¬ 
posed  method  with  the  naive  method  that  considers  only  the 
randomly  selected  boundary  candidates,  by  applying  both  the 
methods  (the  proposed  and  the  naive)  to  information  diffu¬ 
sion  samples  generated  by  simulation  from  three  real  world 
large  networks,  and  confirmed  that  the  proposed  method  far 
outperforms  the  naive  method  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and 
efficiency.  Although  we  assumed  a  very  simplified  problem 
setting  in  this  paper,  the  proposed  method  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
tended  to  solve  more  intricate  problems.  We  showed  one  pos¬ 
sible  direction  and  the  preliminary  results  obtained  for  two 
rect-linear  shape  hot  spans  was  very  promising.  Our  imme¬ 
diate  future  work  is  to  evaluate  our  method  using  real  world 
information  diffusion  samples  with  hot  spans,  as  well  as  to 
deal  with  spatio-temporal  hot  span  detection  problems  using 
more  appropriate  stochastic  models  under  a  similar  problem 
solving  framework. 
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Abstract.  Information  diffusion  over  a  social  network  is  analyzed  by  model¬ 
ing  the  successive  interactions  of  neighboring  nodes  as  probabilistic  processes 
of  state  changes.  We  address  the  problem  of  estimating  parameters  (diffusion 
probability  and  time-delay  parameter)  of  the  probabilistic  model  as  a  function 
of  the  node  attributes  from  the  observed  diffusion  data  by  formulating  it  as  the 
maximum  likelihood  problem.  We  show  that  the  parameters  are  obtained  by  an 
iterative  updating  algorithm  which  is  efficient  and  is  guaranteed  to  converge.  We 
tested  the  performance  of  the  learning  algorithm  on  three  real  world  networks 
assuming  the  attribute  dependency,  and  confirmed  that  the  dependency  can  be 
correctly  learned.  We  further  show  that  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  based 
on  the  link-dependent  diffusion  probabilities  is  substantially  different  from  that 
obtained  assuming  a  uniform  diffusion  probability  which  is  approximated  by  the 
average  of  the  link-dependent  diffusion  probabilities. 


1  Introduction 

The  growth  of  Internet  has  enabled  to  form  various  kinds  of  large-scale  social  networks, 
through  which  a  variety  of  information,  e.g.  news,  ideas,  hot  topics,  malicious  rumors, 
etc.)  spreads  in  the  form  of  ’’word-of-mouth”  communications,  and  it  is  noticeable  to 
observe  how  much  they  affect  our  daily  life  style.  The  spread  of  information  has  been 
studied  by  many  researchers  [15, 14,4, 1, 12,7,9].  The  information  diffusion  models 
widely  used  are  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  [2, 5, 7]  and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  [21, 
22]  models.  They  have  been  used  to  solve  such  problems  as  the  influence  maximization 
problem  [5,8]  and  the  contamination  minimization  problem  [7,20].  These  two  models 
focus  on  different  information  diffusion  aspects.  The  IC  model  is  sender-centered  (push) 
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and  each  active  node  independently  influences  its  inactive  neighbors  with  given  diffu¬ 
sion  probabilities.  The  LT  model  is  receiver-centered  (pull)  and  a  node  is  influenced  by 
its  active  neighbors  if  their  total  weight  exceeds  the  threshold  for  the  node. 

What  is  important  to  note  is  that  both  models  have  parameters  that  need  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  advance:  diffusion  probabilities  for  the  IC  model,  and  weights  for  the  LT  model. 
However,  their  true  values  are  not  known  in  practice.  This  poses  yet  another  problem 
of  estimating  them  from  a  set  of  information  diffusion  results  that  are  observed  as  time- 
sequences  of  influenced  (activated)  nodes.  This  falls  in  a  well  defined  parameter  esti¬ 
mation  problem  in  machine  learning  framework.  Given  a  generative  model  with  some 
parameters  and  the  observed  data,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  likelihood  that  the  data 
are  generated  and  the  parameters  can  be  estimated  by  maximizing  the  likelihood.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  the  first  to  follow  this  line  of  research.  We  addressed  this 
problem  for  the  IC  model  [16]  and  devised  the  iterative  parameter  updating  algorithm. 

The  problem  with  both  the  IC  and  LT  models  is  that  they  treat  the  information  prop¬ 
agation  as  a  series  of  state  changes  of  nodes  and  the  changes  are  made  in  a  synchronous 
way,  which  is  equivalent  to  assuming  a  discrete  time  step.  However,  the  actual  prop¬ 
agation  takes  place  in  an  asynchronous  way  along  the  continuous  time  axis,  and  the 
time  stamps  of  the  observed  data  are  not  equally  spaced.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  extend 
both  models  to  make  the  state  changes  asynchronous.  We  have,  thus,  extended  both 
the  models  to  be  able  to  simulate  asynchronous  time  delay  (the  extended  models  are 
called  AsIC  and  AsLT  models)  and  showed  that  the  same  maximum  likelihood  approach 
works  nicely  [17-19]  and  recently  extended  the  same  approach  to  opinion  propagation 
problem  using  the  value- weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions  [10].  There  are 
other  works  which  are  close  to  ours  that  also  attempted  to  solve  the  similar  problem 
by  maximizing  the  likelihood  [3, 13],  where  the  focus  was  on  inferring  the  underlying 
network.  In  particular,  [13]  showed  that  the  problem  can  effectively  be  transformed  to 
a  convex  programming  for  which  a  global  solution  is  guaranteed. 

In  this  paper  we  also  address  the  same  problem  using  the  AsIC  model,  but  what  is 
different  from  all  of  the  above  studies  is  that  we  try  to  learn  the  dependency  of  the  dif¬ 
fusion  probability  and  the  time-delay  parameter  on  the  node  attributes  rather  than  learn 
it  directly  from  the  observed  data.  In  reality  the  diffusion  probability  and  the  time-delay 
parameter  of  a  link  in  the  network  must  at  least  be  a  function  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  connecting  nodes,  and  ignoring  this  property  does  not  reflect  the  reality.  Another 
big  advantage  of  explicitly  using  this  relationship  is  that  we  can  avoid  overfitting  prob¬ 
lem.  Since  the  number  of  links  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  nodes  even  if  the 
social  network  is  known  to  be  sparse,  the  number  of  parameters  to  learn  is  huge  and  we 
need  prohibitively  large  amount  of  data  to  learn  each  individual  diffusion  probability 
separately.  Because  of  this  difficulty,  many  of  the  studies  assumed  that  the  parameter  is 
uniform  across  different  links  or  it  depends  only  on  the  topic  (not  on  the  link  that  the 
topic  passes  through).  Learning  a  function  is  much  more  realistic  and  does  not  require 
such  a  huge  amount  of  data. 

We  show  that  the  parameter  updating  algorithm  is  very  efficient  and  is  guaranteed 
to  converge.  We  tested  the  performance  of  the  algorithm  on  three  real  world  networks 
assuming  the  attribute  dependency  of  the  parameters.  The  algorithm  can  correctly  es¬ 
timate  both  the  diffusion  probability  and  the  time-delay  parameter  by  way  of  node  at- 
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tributes  through  a  learned  function,  and  we  can  resolve  the  deficiency  of  uniform  param¬ 
eter  value  assumption.  We  further  show  that  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  based  on 
the  link-dependent  diffusion  probabilities  (via  learned  function)  is  substantially  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  obtained  assuming  a  uniform  diffusion  probability  which  is  approximated 
by  the  average  of  the  link-dependent  diffusion  probabilities,  indicating  that  the  uniform 
diffusion  probability  assumption  is  not  justified  if  the  true  diffusion  probability  is  link- 
dependent. 


2  Diffusion  Model 

2.1  AsIC  Model 

To  mathematically  model  the  information  diffusion  in  a  social  network,  we  first  recall 
the  AsIC  model  according  to  [19],  and  then  extend  it  to  be  able  to  handle  node  attributes. 
Let  G  =  (V,  E)  be  a  directed  network  without  self-links,  where  V  and  E  ( c  VxV)  stand 
for  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links,  respectively.  For  each  node  v  e  V,  let  F(v)  be  the 
set  of  all  the  nodes  that  have  links  from  v,  i. e. ,  F(v )  =  [u  e  V ;  (v,  u )  e  E},  and  B(v)  be 
the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that  have  links  to  v,  i.e.,  B(v)  =  {u  e  V;  ( u ,  v)  e  E}.  We  say  a 
node  is  active  if  it  has  been  influenced  with  the  information;  otherwise  it  is  inactive.  We 
assume  that  a  node  can  switch  its  state  only  from  inactive  to  active. 

The  AsIC  model  has  two  types  of  parameter  pu  v  and  ru  v  with  0  <  puy  <  1  and  ru  v  > 
0  for  each  link  ( u ,  v)  e  E,  where  pu  v  and  ru  v  are  referred  to  as  the  diffusion  probability 
and  the  time-delay  parameter  through  link  (u,  v),  respectively.  Then,  the  information 
diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  f,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active 
node  in  the  following  way.  When  a  node  u  becomes  active  at  time  t,  it  is  given  a  single 
chance  to  activate  each  currently  inactive  node  v  e  Fin):  u  attempts  to  activate  v  if 
v;  has  not  been  activated  before  time  t  +  6,  and  succeeds  with  probability  pu  v,  where 
6  is  a  delay-time  chosen  from  the  exponential  distribution  1  with  parameter  ru  v.  The 
node  v  will  become  active  at  time  t  +  6  if  u  succeed.  The  information  diffusion  process 
terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 


2.2  Extension  of  AsIC  Model  for  Using  Node  Attributes 

In  this  paper,  we  extend  the  AsIC  model  to  explicitly  treat  the  attribute  dependency  of 
diffusion  parameter  through  each  link.  Each  node  can  have  multiple  attributes,  each  of 
which  is  either  nominal  or  numerical.  Let  \’j  be  a  value  that  node  v  takes  for  the  y'-th 
attribute,  and  J  the  total  number  of  the  attributes.  For  each  link  (n,  v)  e  E,  we  can 
consider  the  /-dimensional  vector  xuy,  each  element  of  which  is  calculated  by  some 
function  of  uj  and  Vy,  i.e.,  =  fj(uj,  v7j.  Hereafter,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 

we  consider  the  augmented  (/  +  l)-dimensional  vector  xUyV  by  setting  x„jVjo  =  1  as  the 
link  attributes.  Then  we  propose  to  model  both  the  diffusion  probability  pu  v  and  the 

1  We  chose  a  delay-time  from  the  exponential  distribution  in  this  paper  for  the  sake  of  conve¬ 
nience,  but  other  distributions  such  as  power-law  and  Weibull  can  be  employed. 
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time-delay  parameter  ru  v  for  each  link  ( u ,  v)  e  E  by  the  following  formulae  2: 

1  T 

Puy  =  p(xUy,0)  =  - - —7. - ru  v  =  r(xu  v,  <f>)  =  exp(0  (1) 

1  +  expf-0  xU'V) 

where  0T  =  (do,  ■  ■  ■  ,0j)  and  <f>T  =  (cpo,  ■  ■  ■  ,<pj)  are  the  (J  +  l)-dimensional  parameter 
vectors  for  diffusion  probability  and  time-delay  parameter,  respectively.  Note  here  that 
6q  and  <l>o  correspond  to  the  constant  terms,  and  0T  stands  for  a  transposed  vector  of  6. 

Although  our  modeling  framework  does  not  depend  on  a  specific  form  of  function 
fj,  we  limit  the  form  to  be  the  following:  xUyVj  =  exp(-|MJ-  -  v;|)  if  the  y-th  node  attribute 
is  numerical;  xMjVjy  =  6(uj,  vj)  if  the  y'-th  node  attribute  is  nominal,  where  6(uj,  vf)  is  a 
delta  function  defined  by  8(Uj,  vf  -  1  if  Uj  =  v  f,  6(uj,  v f  =  0  otherwise.  Intuitively, 
the  more  similar  uj  and  v;  are,  that  is,  the  closer  their  attribute  values  are  to  each  other, 
the  larger  the  diffusion  probability  pu  v  is  if  the  corresponding  parameter  value  0;  is 
positive,  and  the  smaller  if  it  is  negative.  We  can  see  the  similar  observation  for  the 
time-delay  parameter  ru  v. 


3  Learning  Problem  and  Method 

We  consider  an  observed  data  set  of  M  independent  information  diffusion  results.  Dm  = 
\Dm;  m  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  M).  Here,  each  I)„,  represents  a  sequence  of  obserbation.  It  is  given 
by  a  set  of  pairs  of  active  node  and  its  activation  time,  Dm  -  {( u ,  tmM),  (v;,  •  •  • }, 

and  called  the  mth  diffusion  result.  These  sequences  may  partially  overlap,  i. e. ,  a  node 
may  appear  in  more  than  one  sequence,  but  are  treated  separately  according  to  the  AsIC 
model.  We  denote  by  v  the  activation  time  of  node  v  for  the  with  diffusion  result.  Let 
Tm  be  the  observed  final  time  for  the  with  diffusion  result.  Then,  for  any  t  <  Tm,  we 
set  Cm(t)  =  {v  e  V;  (v,  tM:V)  e  Dm,  f,„jV  <  t }.  Namely,  Cm(t)  is  the  set  of  active  nodes 
before  time  t  in  the  with  diffusion  result.  For  convenience  sake,  we  use  Cm  as  referring 
to  the  set  of  all  the  active  nodes  in  the  with  diffusion  result.  For  each  node  v  e  Cm,  we 
define  the  following  subset  of  parent  nodes,  each  of  which  had  a  chance  to  activate  v, 
i.e.,  IBrny  —  ( r)  n  C m(t my) ■ 

3.1  Learning  Problem 

According  to  Saito  et  al.  [17],  we  define  the  probability  density  XmMtV  that  a  node  u  e 
Sm  v  activates  the  node  v  at  time  tm  v,  and  the  probability  ifmMy  that  the  node  v  is  not 
activated  by  a  node  u  e  &„hV  within  the  time-period  [tmM,  tmy\. 

Xm,uy  —  P(Xu,vi  $)r(xH)V>  0)  r(xMjV,  (ft ) (j tti.\  t ni.n))-  (2) 

y m,uy  —  PiXu.y,  0)  exp(  f( X Lty  -  <p)(trny  ~  ^ tn.u ) )  +  (1  p(x UfV,  0)).  (3) 

Then,  we  can  consider  the  following  probability  density  hm  v  that  the  node  v  is  acti¬ 
vated  at  time  tmy. 

2  Note  that  both  are  smooth  with  respect  to  0  and  <j>  and  guarantee  0  <  p  <  1  and  r  >  0. 
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hm.v  —  ^  Xm,u,v  j  J  y m,z,' 


zeSv\M 


j  J  y m,z,v  ^  \  Xm,u,v(y m,u,v)  •  (4) 

ZE&m,v  neSm>v 


Next,  we  consider  the  following  probability  gm?v,H.  that  the  node  w  is  not  activated 
by  the  node  v  before  the  observed  final  time  7j„. 

8m,v,w  =  p(xv,w,  0)  exp (~r(xv,w,  <f>)(Tm  -  tm<v))  +  (1  -  p(xVtW,  0)).  (5) 

Here  we  can  naturally  assume  that  each  information  diffusion  process  finished  suffi¬ 
ciently  earlier  than  the  observed  final  time,  i.e.,  Tm  »  max{f,„  v;  (v,  tmv)  e  Dm}.  Thus, 
as  Tm  — >  oo  in  Equation  (5),  we  can  assume 

8m,v,w  —  1  /H -  0)*  (6) 


By  using  Equations  (4)  and  (6),  and  the  independence  properties,  we  can  define  the 
likelihood  function  JXJDm'i  0 ,  <p)  with  respect  to  0  and  <p  by 


M 

L(Dm\  0,  <f>)  =  log  nn 

m=  1  veCm 


n 

weF(v)\Cm 


\ 

&m,v,w 

/ 


(7) 


In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  Equation  (6)  for  simplicity,  but  we  can  easily  modify  our 
method  to  cope  with  the  general  one  (i.e..  Equation  (5)).  Thus,  our  problem  is  to  obtain 
the  values  of  0  and  </>.  which  maximize  Equation  (7).  For  this  estimation  problem,  we 
derive  a  method  based  on  an  iterative  algorithm  in  order  to  stably  obtain  its  solution. 


3.2  Learning  Method 


Again,  according  to  Saito  et  al.  [17],  we  introduce  the  following  variables  to  derive  an 
EM  like  iterative  algorithm. 


Pm,u,v 

0m,u,v 

£m,u,v 


—  i  fn.it.v)  /  /  t  ^ m.z.v (d/ ni.z.v) 

'  zeSm,v 

—  Pu,v  GXp(  ^u,v(fm,v  tm,w))  /  ^ m,u,v • 

—  Pm,u,v  "b  (1  ~  Pm,u,v)0m,u,v 


Let  0  and  </>  be  the  current  estimates  of  0  and  <f>,  respectively.  Similarly,  let  XmMtV,  „ 
Pm.ii.v-  Uyl.u.y-  and  t,u.u.Y  denote  the  values  of  Pm.u.v^  0m,u,vi  tind  £m,u,v  calcu¬ 

lated  by  using  0  and  (f>,  respectively. 

From  Equations  (4),  (6)  and  (7),  we  can  transform  our  objective  function  £XT>m\  0 ,  <f> ) 
as  follows: 

X(SM:  0 ,  (ft)  =  <2(0,  <p ;  0,  j>)  -  rH(0,  <p\  0,  0), 


(8) 
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where  <3(0 , 0;  0,  0)  is  defined  by 

<3(0, 0;  0, 0)  =  <3i(0;  0,  0)  +  <32(0;  0,  0) 

M  f 

<3i  (0;  0,  0)  =  ^  ^  ^  log  0)  +  ( 1  -  log(  1  -  p(xUJ„  0)) 

m=l  veCm  \ue&myV 

+  2  l()gl 1  -  />Ov,w,  0)) 


H’GF(v)\Cm 


(9) 


M 


(32(0,0,  0)  —  ^  ^  ^  ^  '  (Pm.iLV  log  r(-V;(  v,  0)  8 tuuylix  uy .  (p)8  m.y  hiLit))?  (10) 


m=l  v€Cm  uc®„,„ 


and  7Y(0, 0;  0, 0)  is  defined  by 

M 

I~({0.  0.  0,  0)  —  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  (/<m,w,v  log/<m,M,v 

m = 1  veCm 

"h(l  Pm,u,v)(tfm,u,v  log  0m,u,v  "h  (1  —  0m,u,v)  log(  1  —  <7m,w,v))  (11) 

Since  “7/(0, 0,0)  is  maximized  at  0  =  0  and  0  =  0  from  Equation  (11),  we  can 
increase  the  value  of  £(JDm\  0, 0)  by  maximizing  <3(0, 0;  0, 0)  (see  Equation  (8)). 

We  can  maximize  <3  by  independently  maximizing  <3i  and  <32  with  respect  to  0  and 
0,  respectively.  Here,  by  noting  the  definition  of  p(xUtV,  0)  described  in  Equation  (1),  we 
can  derive  the  gradient  vector  and  the  Hessian  matrix  of  <3i  as  follows: 


<9<3i(0;  0, 0) 
80 

d2<3i(0;  0, 0) 
8080’ 


^  ^  ^  ^  j  ^  ^  i.£m,u,v  P(XU,V,  @y)Xu,v  ^  1  p(Xv,wi 

wgF(v)\Cw 


=  1  veCm  \ue(B, 
M 


y  \  y '  y  ]  ^u,vxu,vxu  v  +  y '  ^VtWxVyWx. 

m=  1  veCm  v/c2tml  weF(v)\Cm 


,(12) 

(13) 


where  £„jV  =  p(xUtV,  0)(  1  -  p(xlLV,  0)).  We  see  that  the  Hessian  matrix  of  <3i  is  non¬ 
positive  definite,  and  thus,  we  can  obtain  the  optimal  solution  of  <3i  by  using  the  Newton 
method.  Similarly,  we  can  derive  the  gradient  vector  and  the  Hessian  matrix  of  <32  as 
follows: 


d<32(0;  0, 0) 
<90 

d2(32(0;  0, 0) 
8<f>8<pT 


ZEE  ( Pm,u,v  £ m,u,v 

m=  1  vGCm  ueBmy 
M 

EZE  ^m.u.vr(xuv,  0)(?m,v  8n,it)X uj  X t{  v. 


m=  1  vgC,„  ueBm 


(14) 

(15) 


The  Hessian  matrix  of  <32  is  also  non-positive  definite,  and  we  can  obtain  the  optimal 
solution  by  <32.  Note  that  we  can  regard  our  estimation  method  as  a  variant  of  the  EM 
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Table  1 :  Absolute  errors  of  estimated  parameter  values  for  each  network.  Values  in  parentheses 
are  the  assumed  true  values. 


network 

Si 

02 

03 

04 

05 

mm 

#7 

— 

KH 

010 

Blog 

H 

H 

0.1121 

(-1.0) 

0.0941 

(0.0) 

0.0874 

(0.0) 

0.0873 

(0.0) 

0.0419 

(1.0) 

0.0723 

(-2.0) 

0.0398 

(0.0) 

0.0400 

(0.0) 

0.0378 

(0.0) 

Enron 

0.0371 

(-3.0) 

SB 

0.1152 

(-1.0) 

0.0637 

(0.0) 

0.0758 

(0.0) 

0.0692 

(0.0) 

0.0382 

(1.0) 

H 

0.0400 

(0.0) 

0.0370 

(0.0) 

0.0385 

(0.0) 

Wikipedia 

H 

SB 

0.1505 

(-1.0) 

0.0945 

(0.0) 

0.0710 

(0.0) 

0.0897 

(0.0) 

0.0444 

(1.0) 

0.1079 

(-2.0) 

0.0438 

(0.0) 

0.0458 

(0.0) 

0.0434 

(0.0) 

algorithm.  We  want  to  emphasize  here  that  each  time  iteration  proceeds  the  value  of  the 
likelihood  function  never  decreases  and  the  iterative  algorithm  is  guaranteed  to  converge 
due  to  the  convexity  of  Q. 


4  Experimental  Evaluation 

We  experimentally  evaluated  our  learning  algorithm  by  using  synthetic  information  dif¬ 
fusion  results  generated  from  three  large  real  world  networks.  Due  to  the  page  limita¬ 
tion,  here  we  show  only  the  results  for  the  parameter  vector  G ,  but  we  observed  the 
similar  results  for  the  parameter  vector  (f>.  Note  that  <f>  does  not  affect  the  influence 
degree  used  in  our  evaluation  described  later. 

4.1  Dataset 

We  adopted  three  datasets  of  large  real  networks,  which  are  all  bidirectionally  con¬ 
nected  networks.  The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs  used  in  [7], 
and  has  12,047  nodes  and  79,920  directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  second  one 
is  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email  Dataset  [11]  by  extracting  the  senders  and 
the  recipients  and  linking  those  that  had  bidirectional  communications  and  there  were 
4, 254  nodes  and  44, 314  directed  links  (the  Enron  network).  The  last  one  is  a  network 
of  people  that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  used  in 
[6],  which  has  9, 481  nodes  and  245, 044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 

For  each  network,  we  generated  synthetic  information  diffusion  results  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way:  1)  artificially  generate  node  attributes  and  determine  their  values  in  a  ran¬ 
dom  manner;  2)  determine  a  parameter  vector  6  which  is  assumed  to  be  true;  and  then 
3)  generate  5  distinct  information  diffusion  results,  Ds  =  {D\ ,  •  •  •  ,  D$},  each  of  which 
starts  from  a  randomly  selected  initial  active  node,  and  contains  at  least  10  active  nodes 
by  the  AsIC  model  mentioned  in  section  2.2.  We  generated  a  total  of  10  attributes  for 
every  node  in  each  network:  5  ordered  attributes,  each  with  a  non-negative  integer  less 
than  20,  and  5  nominal  attributes,  each  with  either  0,  1 ,  or  2.  The  true  parameter  vector  G 
was  determined  so  that,  according  to  [5],  the  average  diffusion  probability  derived  from 
the  generated  attribute  values  and  G  becomes  smaller  than  1  /d,  where  d  is  the  mean 
out-degree  of  a  network.  We  refer  thus  determined  values  to  base  values.  The  result¬ 
ing  average  diffusion  probability  was  0.142  for  the  blog  network,  0.062  for  the  Enron 
network,  and  0.026  for  the  Wikipedia  network,  respectively. 
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(a)  Blog  (b)  Enron  (c)  Wikipedia 

Fig.  1:  Comparison  of  three  influence  degrees  a  (black  sold  line),  <x  (yellow  marker)  and  &  (blue 
marker)  for  one  particular  run,  randomly  selected  from  the  100  independent  trials  in  case  that  the 
diffusion  probabilities  are  the  base  values. 


(a)  Blog  (b)  Enron  (c)  Wikipedia 

Fig.  2:  Comparison  of  three  influence  degrees  a  (black  sold  line),  <x  (yellow  marker)  and  a  (blue 
marker)  for  one  particular  run,  randomly  selected  from  the  100  independent  trials  in  case  that  the 
diffusion  probabilities  are  larger  than  the  base  values. 

4.2  Results 

First,  we  examined  the  accuracy  of  parameter  values  8  estimated  by  our  learning  algo¬ 
rithm.  Table  1  shows  the  absolute  error  \8;  -  0;\  for  each  network  which  is  the  average 
over  100  trials,  each  obtained  from  a  different  D$  3,  where  the  values  in  the  paren¬ 
theses  are  true  parameter  values.  On  average,  the  absolute  error  of  each  parameter  is 
0.0645,  0.0586,  and  0.0714  for  the  blog,  Enron,  and  Wikipedia  network,  and  their  stan¬ 
dard  deviations  are  0.0260,  0.0243,  and  0.0338,  respectively.  This  result  shows  that  our 
learning  method  can  estimate  parameter  values  with  very  high  accuracy  regardless  of 
networks.  Note  that  8 3, 84, 85,  8 8,  89,  and  6\q  are  set  to  0.  This  is  different  from  limiting 
the  number  of  attributes  to  4.  The  average  computation  time  that  our  learning  algorithm 
spent  to  estimate  the  parameter  values  was  2.96,  6.01,  and  28.24  seconds  for  the  blog, 
Enron,  and  Wikipedia  network,  respectively,  which  means  that  our  learning  method  is 
very  efficient  (machine  used  is  Intel(R)  Xeon(R)  CPU  W5590  @3.33GHz  with  32GB 
memory).  Note  that,  from  the  derivation  in  Section  3.2,  the  computation  time  depends 
on  the  density  of  the  network,  i.e.  the  number  of  parents  of  a  node. 

Next,  we  evaluated  our  learning  algorithm  in  terms  of  the  influence  degree  of  each 
node  v  which  is  defined  as  the  expected  number  of  active  nodes  after  the  information 
diffusion  is  over  when  v  is  chosen  to  be  the  initial  active  node.  In  this  experiment, 

3  We  generated  D5  100  times. 
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we  derived  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  by  computing  the  empirical  mean  of  the 
number  of  active  nodes  obtained  from  1,000  independent  runs  which  are  based  on  the 
bond  percolation  technique  described  in  [9].  Here,  we  compared  the  influence  degree 
cf(v)  4  of  a  node  v  which  was  derived  using  the  parameter  values  estimated  by  our 
learning  algorithm  with  the  influence  degree  cf(v)  which  was  derived  by  a  naive  way 
that  uses  the  uniform  diffusion  probability  approximated  by  averaging  the  true  link- 
dependent  diffusion  probabilities. 

Figure  1  presents  three  influence  degrees  cr,  cf,  and  cr  for  each  node  v  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  run,  randomly  chosen  from  the  100  independent  trials,  where  cr  denotes  the 
influence  degree  derived  using  the  true  link-dependent  diffusion  probability.  The  nodes 
are  ordered  according  to  the  estimated  true  rank  of  influential  degree.  From  these  fig¬ 
ures,  we  can  observe  that  the  difference  between  cr  (solid  line)  and  cr  (yellow)  is  quite 
small,  while  the  difference  between  cr  and  cf  (blue)  is  very  large  and  widely  fluctuating. 
In  fact,  for  cf,  the  average  of  the  absolute  error  defined  as  |cf(v)  -  cr(v)|  over  all  nodes 
and  all  trials  is  13.91,  6.80,  and  8.32  for  the  blog,  Enron,  and  Wikipedia  network,  and 
their  standard  deviations  are  19.62,  7.98,  and  12.96,  respectively.  Whereas,  for  cf,  the 
corresponding  average  of  |cf(v)  -  <r(v)|  is  77.75,  54.51,  and  35.02,  and  their  standard 
deviations  are  96.13,  57.80,  and  51.85,  respectively.  Even  in  the  best  case  for  cf  (the 
Wikipedia  network),  the  average  error  for  cf  is  about  4  times  larger  than  that  for  cr. 

We  further  investigated  how  the  error  changes  with  the  diffusion  probabilities.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  is  the  results  where  the  diffusion  probabilities  are  increased,  i.  e. ,  larger  influence 
degrees  expected.  To  realize  this.  Go  is  increased  by  1  for  each  network,  i.e.  Go  =  -1, 
-2,  and  -3  for  the  blog,  Enron,  and  Wikipedia  network,  respectively,  which  resulted  in 
the  corresponding  average  diffusion  probability  of  0.28,  0.14,  and  0.063,  respectively. 
It  is  clear  that  the  difference  between  cr  and  cf  remains  very  small,  but  the  difference 
between  cr  and  cf  becomes  larger  than  before  (Fig.  1).  Actually,  for  cf,  the  average  (stan¬ 
dard  deviation)  of  the  absolute  error  over  all  nodes  and  all  trials  is  47.95  (37.34),  13.27 
(13.36),  and  15.11  (17.29)  for  the  blog,  Enron,  and  Wikipedia  network,  respectively, 
while,  for  cf,  the  corresponding  average  (standard  deviation)  is  518.94  (502.08),  162.56 
(159.40),  and  163.51  (205.18),  respectively.  These  results  confirm  that  cf  remains  close 
to  the  true  influence  degree  regardless  of  the  diffusion  probability  p,  while  cr  is  very 
sensitive  to  p. 

Overall,  we  can  say  that  our  learning  algorithm  is  useful  for  estimating  the  influence 
degrees  of  nodes  in  a  network,  provided  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  dependency 
of  diffusion  probability  on  the  selected  attributes.  It  can  accurately  estimate  them  from 
a  small  amount  of  information  diffusion  results  and  avoid  the  overfitting  problem. 


5  Conclusion 

Information  diffusion  over  a  social  network  is  analyzed  by  modeling  the  cascade  of 
interactions  of  neighboring  nodes  as  probabilistic  processes  of  state  changes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  parameters  in  the  model  is  in  general  as  many  as  the  number  of  nodes  and 
links,  and  amounts  to  several  tens  of  thousands  for  a  network  of  node  size  about  ten 

4  Note  that  cr  here  is  not  meant  to  be  the  standard  deviation. 
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thousands.  In  this  paper,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  estimating  link-dependent  pa¬ 
rameters  of  probabilistic  information  diffusion  model  from  a  small  amount  of  observed 
diffusion  data.  The  key  idea  is  not  to  estimate  them  directly  from  the  data  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past  studies,  but  to  learn  the  functional  dependency  of  the  parameters  on 
the  small  number  of  node  attributes.  The  task  is  formulated  as  the  maximum  likelihood 
estimation  problem,  and  an  efficient  parameter  update  algorithm  that  guarantees  the 
convergence  is  derived.  We  tested  the  performance  of  the  learning  algorithm  on  three 
real  world  networks  assuming  a  particular  class  of  attribute  dependency,  and  confirmed 
that  the  dependency  can  be  correctly  learned  even  if  the  number  of  parameters  (infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  probability  of  each  link  in  this  paper)  is  several  tens  of  thousands. 
We  further  showed  that  the  influence  degree  of  each  node  based  on  the  link-dependent 
diffusion  probabilities  is  substantially  different  from  that  obtained  assuming  a  uniform 
diffusion  probability  which  is  approximated  by  the  average  of  the  link-dependent  diffu¬ 
sion  probabilities.  This  indicates  that  use  of  uniform  diffusion  probability  is  not  justified 
if  the  true  distribution  is  non-uniform,  and  affects  the  influential  nodes  and  their  ranking 
considerably. 
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Abstract.  We  address  the  problem  of  detecting  the  change  in  opinion  share  over 
a  social  network  caused  by  an  unknown  external  situation  change  under  the  value- 
weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions  in  a  retrospective  setting.  The  un¬ 
known  change  is  treated  as  a  change  in  the  value  of  an  opinion  which  is  a  model 
parameter,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  detecting  this  change  and  its  magnitude 
front  the  observed  opinion  share  diffusion  data.  We  solved  this  problem  by  iter¬ 
atively  maximizing  the  likelihood  of  generating  the  observed  opinion  share,  and 
in  doing  so  we  devised  a  very  efficient  search  algorithm  which  avoids  parameter 
value  optimization  during  the  search.  We  tested  the  performance  using  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  four  real  world  networks  and  confirmed  that  the  algorithm  can  efficiently 
identify  the  change  and  outperforms  the  naive  method,  in  which  an  exhaustive 
search  is  deployed,  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  computation  time. 


1  Introduction 

Recent  technological  innovation  in  the  web  such  as  blogosphere  and  knowledge/media¬ 
sharing  sites  is  remarkable,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  form  various  kinds  of  large 
social  networks,  through  which  behaviors,  ideas  and  opinions  can  spread,  and  our  be¬ 
havioral  patterns  are  strongly  affected  by  the  interaction  with  these  networks.  Thus, 
substantial  attention  has  been  directed  to  investigating  the  spread  of  influence  in  these 
networks  [9,2, 14]. 

Much  of  the  work  has  treated  information  as  one  entity  and  nodes  in  the  network 
are  either  active  (influenced)  or  inactive  (uninfluenced),  i.e.  there  are  only  two  states. 
However,  application  such  as  an  on-line  competitive  service  in  which  a  user  can  choose 
one  from  multiple  choices/decisions  requires  a  model  that  handles  multiple  states.  In 
addition,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  value  of  each  choice,  e.g.,  quality,  brand,  au¬ 
thority,  etc.  because  this  impacts  our  choice.  We  formulated  this  problem  using  a  value- 
weighted  K  opinion  diffusion  model  and  provided  a  way  to  accurately  predict  the  ex¬ 
pected  share  of  the  opinions  at  a  future  target  time  from  a  limited  amount  of  observed 
data  [6].  This  model  is  an  extension  of  the  basic  voter  model  which  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  person  changes  its  opinion  by  the  opinions  of  its  neighbors.  There  has 
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been  a  variety  of  work  on  the  voter  model.  Dynamical  properties  of  the  basic  model  have 
been  extensively  studied  including  how  the  degree  distribution  and  the  network  size  af¬ 
fect  the  mean  time  to  reach  consensus  [10, 12],  Several  variants  of  the  voter  model  are 
also  investigated  and  non  equilibrium  phase  transition  is  analyzed  [1, 15],  Yet  another 
line  of  work  extends  the  voter  model  by  combining  it  with  a  network  evolution  model 
[3,2]. 

These  studies  are  different  from  what  we  address  in  this  paper.  Almost  all  of  the 
work  so  far  on  information  diffusion  assumed  that  the  model  is  stationary.  However,  our 
behavior  is  affected  not  only  by  the  behaviour  of  our  neighbors  but  also  by  other  external 
factors.  We  apply  our  voter  model  to  detect  a  change  in  opinion  share  which  is  caused 
by  an  unknown  external  situation  change.  We  model  the  change  in  the  external  factors 
as  a  change  in  the  opinion  value,  and  try  to  detect  the  change  from  the  observed  opinion 
share  diffusion  data.  If  this  is  possible,  this  would  bring  a  substantial  advantage.  We  can 
detect  that  something  unusual  happened  during  a  particular  period  of  time  by  simply 
analyzing  the  data.  Note  that  our  approach  is  retrospective,  i.e.  we  are  not  predicting 
the  future,  but  we  are  trying  to  understand  the  phenomena  that  happened  in  the  past, 
which  shares  the  same  spirit  of  the  work  by  Kleinberg  [7]  and  Swan  [13]  in  which  they 
tried  to  organize  a  huge  volume  of  the  data  stream  and  extract  structures  behind  it. 

Thus,  our  problem  is  reduced  to  detecting  where  in  time  and  how  long  this  change 
persisted  and  how  big  this  change  is.  To  make  the  analysis  simple,  we  limit  the  form  of 
the  value  change  to  a  rect-linear  one,  that  is,  the  value  changes  to  a  new  higher  level, 
persists  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  is  restored  back  to  the  original  level  and  stays 
the  same  thereafter.  We  call  this  period  when  the  value  is  high  as  “hot  span”  and  the  rest 
as  “normal  span”.  We  use  the  same  parameter  optimization  algorithm  as  in  [6],  i.e.  the 
parameter  update  algorithm  based  on  the  Newton  method  which  globally  maximizes  the 
likelihood  of  generating  the  observed  data  sequences.  The  problem  here  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  it  has  another  loop  to  search  for  the  hot  span  on  top  of  the  above  loop.  The 
naive  learning  algorithm  has  to  iteratively  update  the  patten  boundaries  (outer  loop)  and 
the  value  must  also  be  optimized  for  each  combination  of  the  pattern  boundaries  (inner 
loop),  which  is  extraordinary  inefficient.  We  devised  a  very  efficient  search  algorithm 
which  avoids  the  inner  loop  optimization  during  the  search.  We  tested  the  performance 
using  the  structures  of  four  real  world  networks  (blog,  Wikipedia,  Enron  and  coauthor¬ 
ship),  and  confirmed  that  the  algorithm  can  efficiently  identify  the  hot  span  correctly  as 
well  as  the  opinion  value.  We  further  compared  our  algorithm  with  the  naive  method 
that  finds  the  best  combination  of  change  boundaries  by  an  exhaustive  search  through  a 
set  of  randomly  selected  boundary  candidates,  and  showed  that  the  proposed  algorithm 
far  outperforms  the  native  method  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  computation  time. 


2  Opinion  Formation  Models 

The  mathematical  model  we  use  for  the  diffusion  of  opinions  is  the  value-weighted 
voter  model  with  K  (>  2)  opinions  [6].  A  social  network  is  represented  by  an  undirected 
(bidirectional)  graph  with  self-loops,  G  =  (V,  £),  where  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V)  are  the  sets 
of  all  the  nodes  and  links  in  the  network,  respectively.  For  a  node  v  e  V,  let  /  T v )  denote 
the  set  of  neighbors  of  v  in  G,  that  is,  T(v)  =  [u  e  V;  ( u ,  v)  e  E }.  Note  that  v  e  f(v). 
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In  the  model,  each  node  of  G  is  endowed  with  (K  +  1)  states;  opinions  1,  •  •  • ,  K, 
and  neutral  (i.e.,  no-opinion  state).  It  is  assumed  that  a  node  never  switches  its  state 
from  any  opinion  k  to  neutral.  The  model  has  a  parameter  vv/f  (>  0)  for  each  opinion 
k,  which  is  called  the  value-parameter  and  must  be  estimated  from  observed  opinion 
diffusion  data.  Let  ft  :  V  — >  {0, 1,2,  •  •  •  ,  K\  denote  the  opinion  distribution  at  time  t, 
where  /,(v)  stands  for  the  opinion  of  node  v  at  time  t,  and  opinion  0  denotes  the  neutral 
state.  We  also  denote  by  n/t,v)  the  number  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  at 
time  t  for  k  =  1,2,  •  •  •  ,K,  i.e.,  n/t,v)  =  \{u  e  T(v);  ft{u)  =  k}\.  Given  a  target  time 
T,  and  an  initial  state  in  which  each  opinion  is  assigned  to  only  one  distinct  node  and 
all  other  nodes  are  in  the  neutral  state,  the  evolution  process  of  the  model  unfolds  in 
the  following  way.  In  general,  each  node  v  considers  changing  its  opinion  based  on  the 
current  opinions  of  its  neighbors  at  its  ( j- l)th  update-time  f;_  |  (v),  and  actually  changes 
its  opinion  at  the  /'th  update-time  t/v),  where  ?;_|  (v)  <  tj(v)  <  T,  j  —  1, 2, 3,  •  •  • ,  and 
?o(v)  =  0.  It  is  noted  that  since  node  v  is  included  in  its  neighbors  by  definition,  its  own 
opinion  is  also  reflected.  The  /'th  update-time  t/v)  is  decided  at  time  f/_i(v)  according 
to  the  exponential  distribution  of  parameter  /l  (we  simply  use  A  =  1  for  any  v  e  V)1. 
Then,  node  v  changes  its  opinion  at  time  t/v)  as  follows:  If  node  v  has  at  least  one 
neighbor  with  some  opinion  at  time  f;_i  (v),  /,.(v)(v)  =  k  with  probability  w^n/tj-  \  (v),  v) 
/  i  wk'  nk' (tj- 1 (v),  v)  for  k  =  l,  -  ■■  ,K,  otherwise,  ft(v/v)  =  0  with  probability  1. 
Note  here  that  f,(v )  =  fthX(V)(v)  for  tj-  \  (v)  <  t  <  tj(v).  If  the  next  update-time  tj(v) 
passes  T,  that  is,  t/v)  >  T,  then  the  opinion  evolution  of  v  is  over.  The  evolution 
process  terminates  when  the  opinion  evolution  of  every  node  in  G  is  over. 

Given  the  observed  opinion  diffusion  data  D(TS,  Te)  —  {(v,  t,  f(v))\  in  time-interval 
[Ts,  Te]  (a  single  example),  we  consider  estimating  the  values  of  value-parameters  w\ , 
•  •  • ,  wk ,  where  0  <  Ts  <  Te  <  T .  From  the  evolution  process  of  the  model,  we  can 
obtain  the  following  log  likelihood  function 


£(w;D(Ts,Te))  =  log  j  j 

(v,t,k)eC(T,.Te) 


n/t,  v)wk 

nk>(t,v)wk>' 


(1) 


where  w  —  (wi ,  ■  ■  ■  ,  wK)  stands  for  the  /f-dimeiisioiial  vector  of  value-parameters, 
and  C(TS,  Te)  =  {(v,t,f/v))  e  D(TS,  Te)\  \{u  e  T(v);  f/u)  +  0)|  >  2).  Thus,  our  es¬ 
timation  problem  is  formulated  as  a  maximization  problem  of  the  objective  function 
. C(w\D(Ts,Te ))  with  respect  to  w.  We  find  the  optimal  values  of  w  by  employing  a 
standard  Newton  method  (see  [6]  for  more  details). 


3  Change  Detection  Problem 

We  investigate  the  problem  of  detecting  the  change  in  behavior  of  opinion  diffusion  in 
a  social  network  G  based  on  the  value-weighted  voter  model  with  K  opinions,  which 
is  referred  to  as  the  change  detection  problem.  In  this  problem,  we  assume  that  some 
change  has  happened  in  the  way  the  opinions  diffuse,  and  we  observe  the  opinion  dif¬ 
fusion  data  in  which  the  change  is  embedded,  and  consider  detecting  where  in  time  and 
how  long  this  change  persisted  and  how  big  this  change  is. 

1  Note  that  this  is  equivalent  to  picking  a  node  randomly  and  updating  its  opinion  in  turn  |V| 
times. 
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Here,  we  mathematically  formulate  the  change  detection  problem.  For  the  opin¬ 
ion  diffusion  data  2X0,  7)  in  time-interval  [0,  T],  let  [7j,  72\  denote  the  hot  (change) 
span  of  the  diffusion  of  opinions.  This  implies  that  the  intervals  [0,  T\)  and  (72,  T]  are 
the  normal  spans.  Let  wn  and  wu  denote  the  value-parameter  vectors  for  the  normal 
span  and  the  hot  span,  respectively.  Note  that  w,„/||h,„||  +  w’/,/||w,/,||  since  the  opinion 
dynamics  under  the  value-weighted  voter  model  is  invariant  to  positive  scaling  of  the 
value-parameter  vector  w,  where  ||w’„||  and  ||w,/,||  stand  for  the  norm  of  vectors  w„  and 
w /,.  Then,  the  change  detection  problem  is  formulated  as  follows:  Given  the  opinion 
diffusion  data  2X 0,  7)  in  time-interval  [0,  T],  detect  the  anomalous  span  1 7) ,  T2],  and 
estimate  the  value-parameter  vector  wi,  of  the  hot  span  and  the  value-parameter  vector 
wn  of  the  normal  span. 

Since  the  value-weighted  voter  model  is  a  stochastic  process  model,  every  sample  of 
opinion  diffusion  can  behave  differently.  This  means  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  accurately 
detect  the  true  hot  span  from  only  a  single  sample  of  opinion  diffusion.  Methods  that 
use  only  the  observed  bursty  activities,  including  those  proposed  by  Swan  and  Allan 
[13]  and  Kleinberg  [7]  would  not  work.  We  believe  that  an  explicit  use  of  underlying 
opinion  diffusion  model  is  essential  to  solve  this  problem.  It  is  crucially  important  to 
detect  the  hot  span  precisely  in  order  to  identify  the  external  factors  which  caused  the 
behavioral  changes. 


4  Detection  Methods 


4.1  Naive  Method 


Let  T  =  {?!,•■•  ,  fyv }  be  a  set  of  opinion  change  time  points  of  all  the  nodes  appearing 
in  the  diffusion  results  2X0,  7).  We  can  consider  the  following  value-parameter  vector 
switching  when  there  is  a  hot  span  S  -  [T\,  T2\: 


w  = 


if  teT\S, 
if  teTnS. 


Then,  an  extended  objective  function  £(w„,wi,;  D(0,  T),S)  can  be  defined  by  ade¬ 
quately  modifying  Equation  (1)  under  this  switching  scheme.  Clearly,  the  extended 
objective  function  is  expected  to  be  maximized  by  setting  S  to  be  the  true  span  S  *  = 
[T*,  T*],  for  which  2X0,  T)  is  generated  by  the  value-weighted  voter  model,  provided 
that  2X0,  T)  is  sufficiently  large.  Therefore,  our  hot  span  detection  problem  is  formal¬ 
ized  as  the  following  maximization  problem. 

S  -  argmaxX(H’„,H’/,;2)(0,  T),  S),  (2) 

s 

where  wn  and  w»/,  denote  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators  for  a  given  S . 

In  order  to  obtain  S  according  to  Equation  (2),  we  need  to  prepare  a  reasonable  set 
of  candidate  spans,  denoted  by  S.  One  way  of  doing  so  is  to  construct  N  by  considering 
all  pairs  of  observed  activation  time  points.  Then,  we  can  construct  a  set  of  candidate 
spans  by  S  -  {5  =  :  h  <  t2,t\  e  T,t2  £  T).  Equation  (2)  can  be  solved 

by  a  naive  method  which  has  two  iterative  loops.  In  the  inner  loop  we  first  obtain  the 
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maximum  likelihood  estimators,  wn  and  ny,  for  each  candidate  S  by  maximizing  the 
objective  function  -C(w„ ,  wy;  27(0,  T),  S )  using  the  Newton  method.  In  the  outer  loop  we 
select  the  optimal  S  which  gives  the  largest  -C(wn,  wy;  27(0,  T),S)  value.  However,  this 
method  can  be  extremely  inefficient  when  the  number  of  candidate  spans  is  large.  Thus, 
in  order  to  make  it  work  with  a  reasonable  computational  cost,  we  consider  restricting 
the  number  of  candidate  time  points  to  a  small  value,  denoted  by  7,  i.e.,  we  construct 
Tj  —  jf  i , •  •  •  ,  tj\  by  selecting  J  points  from  T ;  then  we  construct  a  restricted  set  of 
candidate  spans  by  Sj  =  {5  =  [t\ ,  /2]  :  1 1  <  I2.f1  £  T /,  D  e  7 ~j).  Note  that  |»S y|  = 
J(J  -  l)/2,  which  is  large  when  J  is  large. 


4.2  Proposed  Method 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  naive  method  can  detect  the  hot  span  with  a  reasonably 
good  accuracy  when  we  set  J  large  at  the  expense  of  the  computational  cost,  but  the 
accuracy  becomes  poorer  when  we  set  J  smaller  to  reduce  the  computational  load. 
We  propose  a  novel  detection  method  below  which  alleviates  this  problem  and  can 
efficiently  and  stably  detect  a  hot  span  from  diffusion  results  27(0,  T). 

We  first  obtain  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators,  w  based  on  the  original  objec¬ 
tive  function  of  Equation  (1),  and  focus  on  the  first-order  derivative  of  the  objective 
function  £(w\D(0 ,  T))  with  respect  to  the  value-parameter  vector  w  at  each  individual 
opinion  change  time.  More  specifically,  let  wy  be  the  value-parameter  vector  at  time 
t  e  T.  Then  we  obtain  the  following  formula  for  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators 
due  to  the  uniform  parameter  setting  and  the  globally  optimal  condition. 

d£(w;D(0,T))  y  d£(w\  DIO,  T)) 

dw  Zj  dw,  ' 


Now,  we  can  consider  the  following  partial  sum  for  a  given  hot  span  S  =  [T\,  77]. 


«<s>=  £ 

teTriS 


d£(w;D(  0,  T)) 
dw, 


(4) 


Clearly,  ||g(S)||  is  likely  to  have  a  sufficiently  large  positive  value  if  S  «  S*  due  to  our 
problem  setting.  Namely,  the  hot  span  is  detected  as  follows: 

S  =  argmax  ||g(S)||.  (5) 


Here  note  that  we  can  incrementally  calculate  g(S).  More  specifically,  let  T  = 
jf  1 ,  •  ■  ■  ,  Tv)  be  a  set  of  candidate  time  points,  where  t,  <  tj  if  i  <  j;  then,  we  can  obtain 
the  following  formula. 


g([ti,tj+ 1])  =  g([ti,tj])  + 


d£(w;  27(0,  T)) 
dwy 


(6) 


The  computational  cost  of  the  proposed  method  for  examining  each  candidate  span  is 
much  smaller  than  the  naive  method  described  above.  When  |7~|  =  N  is  very  large,  we 
construct  a  restricted  set  of  candidate  spans  Sj  as  explained  above.  We  summarize  our 
proposed  method  below. 
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1.  Maximize  -C(w,  23(0,  T))  by  using  the  Newton  method. 

2.  Construct  the  candidate  time  set  T  and  the  candidate  span  set  S. 

3.  Detect  a  hot  span  S  by  Equation  (5)  and  output  S . 

4.  Maximize  £(w„,Wh',  23(0,  T),S )  by  using  the  Newton  method,  and  output  (wn,  vv/,j. 

Here  note  that  the  proposed  method  requires  likelihood  maximization  by  using  the  New¬ 
ton  method  only  twice. 


5  Experimental  Evaluation 

We  adopted  four  datasets  of  large  real  networks.  They  are  all  bidirectionally  connected 
networks.  The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs  used  in  [5],  which 
has  12,047  nodes  and  79,920  directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  second  one  is  a 
network  of  people  that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia, 
used  in  [4],  and  has  9,481  nodes  and  245,044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 
The  third  one  is  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email  Dataset  [8]  by  extracting  the 
senders  and  the  recipients  and  linking  those  that  had  bidirectional  communications.  It 
has  4,254  nodes  and  44,314  directed  links  (the  Enron  network).  The  fourth  one  is  a 
coauthorship  network  used  in  [11],  which  has  12, 357  nodes  and  38, 896  directed  links 
(the  coauthorship  network). 

For  each  of  these  networks,  we  generated  opinion  diffusion  results  for  three  different 
values  of  K  (the  number  of  opinions),  i.e.,  K  —  2,  4,  and  8,  by  choosing  the  top  K 
nodes  with  respect  to  node  degree  ranking  as  the  initial  K  nodes  and  simulating  the 
model  mentioned  in  section  2  from  0  to  7’  =  25.  We  assumed  that  the  value  of  all 
the  opinions  were  initially  1.0,  i.e.  the  value-parameters  for  all  the  opinions  are  1.0 
for  the  normal  span,  and  further  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  first  opinion  changed 
to  double  for  a  period  of  [10, 15],  i.e.  the  value-parameter  of  the  fast  opinion  is  2.0 
and  the  value-parameters  of  all  the  other  opinions  are  1.0  for  the  hot  span.  We  then 
estimated  the  hot  span  and  the  value-parameters  for  both  the  spans  (normal  and  hot) 
by  the  two  methods  (the  proposed  and  the  naive),  and  compared  their  accuracy  and  the 
computation  time.  We  adopted  1,000  as  the  value  of  J  (the  number  of  candidate  time 
points)  for  the  proposed  method,  and  5,  10,  and  20  for  the  naive  method. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  the  experimental  results2  where  each  value  is  the  average  over 
10  trials  for  10  distinct  diffusion  results.  We  evaluated  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  hot 
span  [T  | ,  J2]  by  the  absolute  error  IT)  -T\\  +  \T2~T2\,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated 
opinion  values  w  by  the  mean  absolute  error  Zf=  j  (|vi>,„  -  w,„[  +  |w,y,  -  Wih\)/K,  where  w,„ 
and  wn,  are  values  of  opinion  i  for  the  normal  and  the  hot  spans,  respectively. 

From  these  results,  we  can  find  that  the  proposed  method  is  much  more  accurate 
than  the  naive  method  for  both  the  networks.  The  average  error  for  the  naive  method 
decreases  as  J  becomes  larger.  But,  even  in  the  best  case  for  the  naive  method  (J  =  20), 
its  average  error  in  the  estimation  of  the  hot  span  is  maximum  about  30  times  larger 
than  that  of  proposed  method  (in  the  case  of  the  Enron  network  under  K  —  2),  and  it 
is  maximum  about  6  times  larger  in  the  estimation  of  value-parameters  (in  the  case  of 

2  We  only  show  the  results  for  the  two  networks  (Enron  and  coauthorship)  due  to  the  space  limi¬ 
tation.  In  fact,  we  obtained  similar  results  also  for  the  other  two  networks  (blog  and  Wikipedia). 
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Fig.  2:  Comparison  on  the  coauthorship  network 


the  coauthorship  network  under  K  =  2).  It  is  noted  that  the  naive  method  needs  much 
longer  computation  time  to  achieve  these  best  accuracies  than  the  proposed  method 
although  the  number  of  candidate  time  points  for  the  naive  method  is  50  times  smaller. 
Indeed,  it  is  about  20  times  longer  for  the  former  case,  about  13  times  longer  for  the 
latter  case,  and  maximum  about  95  times  longer  for  the  whole  results  (in  the  case  of  the 
Enron  network  under  K  =  8).  From  these  results,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  proposed 
method  is  able  to  detect  and  estimate  the  hot  span  and  value-parameters  much  more 
accurately  and  efficiently  compared  with  the  naive  method. 


6  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  detecting  the  unusual  change  in  opinion 
share  from  the  observed  data  in  a  retrospective  setting,  assuming  that  the  opinion  share 
evolves  by  the  value-weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions.  We  defined  the  hot 
span  as  the  period  during  which  the  value  of  an  opinion  is  changed  to  a  higher  value 
than  the  other  periods  which  are  defined  as  the  normal  spans.  A  naive  method  to  detect 
such  a  hot  span  would  iteratively  update  the  pattern  boundaries  that  form  a  hot  span 
(outer  loop)  and  iteratively  update  the  opinion  value  for  each  hot  span  candidate  (in¬ 
ner  loop)  such  that  the  likelihood  function  is  maximized.  This  is  very  inefficient  and 
totally  unacceptable.  We  developed  a  novel  method  that  avoids  the  inner  loop  optimiza¬ 
tion  during  search.  It  only  needs  to  estimate  the  value  twice  by  the  iterative  updating 
algorithm  (Newton  method),  which  can  reduce  the  computation  times  by  7  to  95  times, 
and  is  very  efficient.  We  applied  the  proposed  method  to  opinion  share  samples  gen¬ 
erated  from  four  real  world  large  networks  and  compared  the  performance  with  the 
naive  method  that  considers  only  the  randomly  selected  boundary  candidates.  The  re¬ 
sults  clearly  indicate  that  the  proposed  method  far  outperforms  the  naive  method  both 
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in  terms  of  accuracy  and  efficiency.  Although  we  assumed  a  simplified  problem  setting 
in  this  paper,  the  proposed  method  can  be  easily  extended  to  solve  more  intricate  prob¬ 
lems.  As  the  future  work,  we  plan  to  extend  this  framework  to  spatio-temporal  hot  span 
detection  problems. 
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Abstract.  We  address  the  problem  of  detecting  the  change  in  opinion  share  over 
a  social  network  caused  by  an  unknown  external  situation  change  under  the  value- 
weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions  in  a  retrospective  setting.  The  un¬ 
known  change  is  treated  as  a  change  in  the  value  of  an  opinion  which  is  a  model 
parameter,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  detecting  this  change  and  its  magnitude 
front  the  observed  opinion  share  diffusion  data.  We  solved  this  problem  by  iter¬ 
atively  maximizing  the  likelihood  of  generating  the  observed  opinion  share,  and 
in  doing  so  we  devised  a  very  efficient  search  algorithm  which  avoids  parameter 
value  optimization  during  the  search.  We  tested  the  performance  using  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  four  real  world  networks  and  confirmed  that  the  algorithm  can  efficiently 
identify  the  change  and  outperforms  the  naive  method,  in  which  an  exhaustive 
search  is  deployed,  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  computation  time. 


1  Introduction 

Recent  technological  innovation  in  the  web  such  as  blogosphere  and  knowledge/media¬ 
sharing  sites  is  remarkable,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  form  various  kinds  of  large 
social  networks,  through  which  behaviors,  ideas  and  opinions  can  spread,  and  our  be¬ 
havioral  patterns  are  strongly  affected  by  the  interaction  with  these  networks.  Thus, 
substantial  attention  has  been  directed  to  investigating  the  spread  of  influence  in  these 
networks  [9,2, 14]. 

Much  of  the  work  has  treated  information  as  one  entity  and  nodes  in  the  network 
are  either  active  (influenced)  or  inactive  (uninfluenced),  i.e.  there  are  only  two  states. 
However,  application  such  as  an  on-line  competitive  service  in  which  a  user  can  choose 
one  from  multiple  choices/decisions  requires  a  model  that  handles  multiple  states.  In 
addition,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  value  of  each  choice,  e.g.,  quality,  brand,  au¬ 
thority,  etc.  because  this  impacts  our  choice.  We  formulated  this  problem  using  a  value- 
weighted  K  opinion  diffusion  model  and  provided  a  way  to  accurately  predict  the  ex¬ 
pected  share  of  the  opinions  at  a  future  target  time  from  a  limited  amount  of  observed 
data  [6].  This  model  is  an  extension  of  the  basic  voter  model  which  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  person  changes  its  opinion  by  the  opinions  of  its  neighbors.  There  has 
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been  a  variety  of  work  on  the  voter  model.  Dynamical  properties  of  the  basic  model  have 
been  extensively  studied  including  how  the  degree  distribution  and  the  network  size  af¬ 
fect  the  mean  time  to  reach  consensus  [10, 12],  Several  variants  of  the  voter  model  are 
also  investigated  and  non  equilibrium  phase  transition  is  analyzed  [1, 15],  Yet  another 
line  of  work  extends  the  voter  model  by  combining  it  with  a  network  evolution  model 
[3,2]. 

These  studies  are  different  from  what  we  address  in  this  paper.  Almost  all  of  the 
work  so  far  on  information  diffusion  assumed  that  the  model  is  stationary.  However,  our 
behavior  is  affected  not  only  by  the  behaviour  of  our  neighbors  but  also  by  other  external 
factors.  We  apply  our  voter  model  to  detect  a  change  in  opinion  share  which  is  caused 
by  an  unknown  external  situation  change.  We  model  the  change  in  the  external  factors 
as  a  change  in  the  opinion  value,  and  try  to  detect  the  change  from  the  observed  opinion 
share  diffusion  data.  If  this  is  possible,  this  would  bring  a  substantial  advantage.  We  can 
detect  that  something  unusual  happened  during  a  particular  period  of  time  by  simply 
analyzing  the  data.  Note  that  our  approach  is  retrospective,  i.e.  we  are  not  predicting 
the  future,  but  we  are  trying  to  understand  the  phenomena  that  happened  in  the  past, 
which  shares  the  same  spirit  of  the  work  by  Kleinberg  [7]  and  Swan  [13]  in  which  they 
tried  to  organize  a  huge  volume  of  the  data  stream  and  extract  structures  behind  it. 

Thus,  our  problem  is  reduced  to  detecting  where  in  time  and  how  long  this  change 
persisted  and  how  big  this  change  is.  To  make  the  analysis  simple,  we  limit  the  form  of 
the  value  change  to  a  rect-linear  one,  that  is,  the  value  changes  to  a  new  higher  level, 
persists  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  is  restored  back  to  the  original  level  and  stays 
the  same  thereafter.  We  call  this  period  when  the  value  is  high  as  “hot  span”  and  the  rest 
as  “normal  span”.  We  use  the  same  parameter  optimization  algorithm  as  in  [6],  i.e.  the 
parameter  update  algorithm  based  on  the  Newton  method  which  globally  maximizes  the 
likelihood  of  generating  the  observed  data  sequences.  The  problem  here  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  it  has  another  loop  to  search  for  the  hot  span  on  top  of  the  above  loop.  The 
naive  learning  algorithm  has  to  iteratively  update  the  patten  boundaries  (outer  loop)  and 
the  value  must  also  be  optimized  for  each  combination  of  the  pattern  boundaries  (inner 
loop),  which  is  extraordinary  inefficient.  We  devised  a  very  efficient  search  algorithm 
which  avoids  the  inner  loop  optimization  during  the  search.  We  tested  the  performance 
using  the  structures  of  four  real  world  networks  (blog,  Wikipedia,  Enron  and  coauthor¬ 
ship),  and  confirmed  that  the  algorithm  can  efficiently  identify  the  hot  span  correctly  as 
well  as  the  opinion  value.  We  further  compared  our  algorithm  with  the  naive  method 
that  finds  the  best  combination  of  change  boundaries  by  an  exhaustive  search  through  a 
set  of  randomly  selected  boundary  candidates,  and  showed  that  the  proposed  algorithm 
far  outperforms  the  native  method  both  in  terms  of  accuracy  and  computation  time. 


2  Opinion  Formation  Models 

The  mathematical  model  we  use  for  the  diffusion  of  opinions  is  the  value-weighted 
voter  model  with  K  (>  2)  opinions  [6].  A  social  network  is  represented  by  an  undirected 
(bidirectional)  graph  with  self-loops,  G  =  (V,  £),  where  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V)  are  the  sets 
of  all  the  nodes  and  links  in  the  network,  respectively.  For  a  node  v  e  V,  let  /  T v )  denote 
the  set  of  neighbors  of  v  in  G,  that  is,  T(v)  =  [u  e  V;  ( u ,  v)  e  E }.  Note  that  v  e  f(v). 
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In  the  model,  each  node  of  G  is  endowed  with  (K  +  1)  states;  opinions  1,  •  •  • ,  K, 
and  neutral  (i.e.,  no-opinion  state).  It  is  assumed  that  a  node  never  switches  its  state 
from  any  opinion  k  to  neutral.  The  model  has  a  parameter  vv/f  (>  0)  for  each  opinion 
k,  which  is  called  the  value-parameter  and  must  be  estimated  from  observed  opinion 
diffusion  data.  Let  ft  :  V  — >  {0, 1,2,  •  •  •  ,  K\  denote  the  opinion  distribution  at  time  t, 
where  /,(v)  stands  for  the  opinion  of  node  v  at  time  t,  and  opinion  0  denotes  the  neutral 
state.  We  also  denote  by  n/t,v)  the  number  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  at 
time  t  for  k  =  1,2,  •  •  •  ,K,  i.e.,  n/t,v)  =  \{u  e  T(v);  ft{u)  =  k}\.  Given  a  target  time 
T,  and  an  initial  state  in  which  each  opinion  is  assigned  to  only  one  distinct  node  and 
all  other  nodes  are  in  the  neutral  state,  the  evolution  process  of  the  model  unfolds  in 
the  following  way.  In  general,  each  node  v  considers  changing  its  opinion  based  on  the 
current  opinions  of  its  neighbors  at  its  ( j- l)th  update-time  f;_  |  (v),  and  actually  changes 
its  opinion  at  the  /'th  update-time  t/v),  where  ?;_|  (v)  <  tj(v)  <  T,  j  —  1, 2, 3,  •  •  • ,  and 
?o(v)  =  0.  It  is  noted  that  since  node  v  is  included  in  its  neighbors  by  definition,  its  own 
opinion  is  also  reflected.  The  /'th  update-time  t/v)  is  decided  at  time  f/_i(v)  according 
to  the  exponential  distribution  of  parameter  /l  (we  simply  use  A  =  1  for  any  v  e  V)1. 
Then,  node  v  changes  its  opinion  at  time  t/v)  as  follows:  If  node  v  has  at  least  one 
neighbor  with  some  opinion  at  time  f;_i  (v),  /,.(v)(v)  =  k  with  probability  w^n/tj-  \  (v),  v) 
/  i  wk'  nk' (tj- 1 (v),  v)  for  k  =  l,  -  ■■  ,K,  otherwise,  ft(v/v)  =  0  with  probability  1. 
Note  here  that  f,(v )  =  fthX(V)(v)  for  tj-  \  (v)  <  t  <  tj(v).  If  the  next  update-time  tj(v) 
passes  T,  that  is,  t/v)  >  T,  then  the  opinion  evolution  of  v  is  over.  The  evolution 
process  terminates  when  the  opinion  evolution  of  every  node  in  G  is  over. 

Given  the  observed  opinion  diffusion  data  D(TS,  Te)  —  {(v,  t,  f(v))\  in  time-interval 
[Ts,  Te]  (a  single  example),  we  consider  estimating  the  values  of  value-parameters  w\ , 
•  •  • ,  wk ,  where  0  <  Ts  <  Te  <  T .  From  the  evolution  process  of  the  model,  we  can 
obtain  the  following  log  likelihood  function 


£(w;D(Ts,Te))  =  log  ]  | 

(v,t,k)eC(Ts,Te) 


n/t,  v)wk 
2^=1  nkf(t,v)wk>’ 


(1) 


where  w  =  (vvi ,  ■  ■  ■  ,  \vK)  stands  for  the  /f-dimeiisional  vector  of  value-parameters, 
and  C(Ts,Te )  =  {(y,t,f,(v))  e  D(Ts,Te/  \{u  e  T(v);  f/u)  +  0)|  >  2).  Thus,  our  es¬ 
timation  problem  is  formulated  as  a  maximization  problem  of  the  objective  function 
J/w\D(T s,Te))  with  respect  to  w.  We  find  the  optimal  values  of  w  by  employing  a 
standard  Newton  method  (see  [6]  for  more  details). 


3  Change  Detection  Problem 

We  investigate  the  problem  of  detecting  the  change  in  behavior  of  opinion  diffusion  in 
a  social  network  G  based  on  the  value-weighted  voter  model  with  K  opinions,  which 
is  referred  to  as  the  change  detection  problem.  In  this  problem,  we  assume  that  some 
change  has  happened  in  the  way  the  opinions  diffuse,  and  we  observe  the  opinion  dif¬ 
fusion  data  in  which  the  change  is  embedded,  and  consider  detecting  where  in  time  and 
how  long  this  change  persisted  and  how  big  this  change  is. 

1  Note  that  this  is  equivalent  to  picking  a  node  randomly  and  updating  its  opinion  in  turn  |V| 
times. 
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Here,  we  mathematically  formulate  the  change  detection  problem.  For  the  opin¬ 
ion  diffusion  data  2X0,  7)  in  time-interval  [0,  T],  let  [7j,  72\  denote  the  hot  (change) 
span  of  the  diffusion  of  opinions.  This  implies  that  the  intervals  [0,  T\)  and  (72,  T]  are 
the  normal  spans.  Let  wn  and  wu  denote  the  value-parameter  vectors  for  the  normal 
span  and  the  hot  span,  respectively.  Note  that  w,„/||h,„||  +  w’/,/||w,/,||  since  the  opinion 
dynamics  under  the  value-weighted  voter  model  is  invariant  to  positive  scaling  of  the 
value-parameter  vector  w,  where  ||w’„||  and  ||w,/,||  stand  for  the  norm  of  vectors  w„  and 
w /,.  Then,  the  change  detection  problem  is  formulated  as  follows:  Given  the  opinion 
diffusion  data  2X 0,  7)  in  time-interval  [0,  T],  detect  the  anomalous  span  1 7) ,  T2],  and 
estimate  the  value-parameter  vector  wi,  of  the  hot  span  and  the  value-parameter  vector 
wn  of  the  normal  span. 

Since  the  value-weighted  voter  model  is  a  stochastic  process  model,  every  sample  of 
opinion  diffusion  can  behave  differently.  This  means  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  accurately 
detect  the  true  hot  span  from  only  a  single  sample  of  opinion  diffusion.  Methods  that 
use  only  the  observed  bursty  activities,  including  those  proposed  by  Swan  and  Allan 
[13]  and  Kleinberg  [7]  would  not  work.  We  believe  that  an  explicit  use  of  underlying 
opinion  diffusion  model  is  essential  to  solve  this  problem.  It  is  crucially  important  to 
detect  the  hot  span  precisely  in  order  to  identify  the  external  factors  which  caused  the 
behavioral  changes. 


4  Detection  Methods 


4.1  Naive  Method 


Let  T  =  {?!,•■•  ,  fyv }  be  a  set  of  opinion  change  time  points  of  all  the  nodes  appearing 
in  the  diffusion  results  2X0,  7).  We  can  consider  the  following  value-parameter  vector 
switching  when  there  is  a  hot  span  S  -  [T\,  T2\: 


w  = 


if  teT\S, 
if  teTnS. 


Then,  an  extended  objective  function  £(w„,wi,;  D(0,  T),S)  can  be  defined  by  ade¬ 
quately  modifying  Equation  (1)  under  this  switching  scheme.  Clearly,  the  extended 
objective  function  is  expected  to  be  maximized  by  setting  S  to  be  the  true  span  S  *  = 
[T*,  T*],  for  which  2X0,  T)  is  generated  by  the  value-weighted  voter  model,  provided 
that  2X0,  T)  is  sufficiently  large.  Therefore,  our  hot  span  detection  problem  is  formal¬ 
ized  as  the  following  maximization  problem. 

S  -  argmaxX(H’„,H’/,;2)(0,  T),  S),  (2) 

s 

where  wn  and  w»/,  denote  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators  for  a  given  S . 

In  order  to  obtain  S  according  to  Equation  (2),  we  need  to  prepare  a  reasonable  set 
of  candidate  spans,  denoted  by  S.  One  way  of  doing  so  is  to  construct  N  by  considering 
all  pairs  of  observed  activation  time  points.  Then,  we  can  construct  a  set  of  candidate 
spans  by  S  -  {5  =  :  h  <  t2,t\  e  T,t2  £  T).  Equation  (2)  can  be  solved 

by  a  naive  method  which  has  two  iterative  loops.  In  the  inner  loop  we  first  obtain  the 
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maximum  likelihood  estimators,  wn  and  ny,  for  each  candidate  S  by  maximizing  the 
objective  function  -C(w„ ,  wy;  27(0,  T),  S )  using  the  Newton  method.  In  the  outer  loop  we 
select  the  optimal  S  which  gives  the  largest  -C(wn,  wy;  27(0,  T),S)  value.  However,  this 
method  can  be  extremely  inefficient  when  the  number  of  candidate  spans  is  large.  Thus, 
in  order  to  make  it  work  with  a  reasonable  computational  cost,  we  consider  restricting 
the  number  of  candidate  time  points  to  a  small  value,  denoted  by  7,  i.e.,  we  construct 
Tj  —  jf  i , •  •  •  ,  tj\  by  selecting  J  points  from  T ;  then  we  construct  a  restricted  set  of 
candidate  spans  by  Sj  =  {5  =  [t\ ,  /2]  :  1 1  <  I2.f1  £  T /,  D  e  7 ~j).  Note  that  |»S y|  = 
J(J  -  l)/2,  which  is  large  when  J  is  large. 


4.2  Proposed  Method 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  naive  method  can  detect  the  hot  span  with  a  reasonably 
good  accuracy  when  we  set  J  large  at  the  expense  of  the  computational  cost,  but  the 
accuracy  becomes  poorer  when  we  set  J  smaller  to  reduce  the  computational  load. 
We  propose  a  novel  detection  method  below  which  alleviates  this  problem  and  can 
efficiently  and  stably  detect  a  hot  span  from  diffusion  results  27(0,  T). 

We  first  obtain  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators,  w  based  on  the  original  objec¬ 
tive  function  of  Equation  (1),  and  focus  on  the  first-order  derivative  of  the  objective 
function  £(w\D(0 ,  T))  with  respect  to  the  value-parameter  vector  w  at  each  individual 
opinion  change  time.  More  specifically,  let  wy  be  the  value-parameter  vector  at  time 
t  e  T.  Then  we  obtain  the  following  formula  for  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators 
due  to  the  uniform  parameter  setting  and  the  globally  optimal  condition. 

d£(w;D(0,T))  y  d£(w\  DIO,  T)) 

dw  Zj  dw,  ' 


Now,  we  can  consider  the  following  partial  sum  for  a  given  hot  span  S  =  [T\,  77]. 


«<s>=  £ 

teTriS 


d£(w;D(  0,  T)) 
dw, 


(4) 


Clearly,  ||g(S)||  is  likely  to  have  a  sufficiently  large  positive  value  if  S  «  S*  due  to  our 
problem  setting.  Namely,  the  hot  span  is  detected  as  follows: 

S  =  argmax  ||g(S)||.  (5) 


Here  note  that  we  can  incrementally  calculate  g(S).  More  specifically,  let  T  = 
jf  1 ,  •  ■  ■  ,  Tv)  be  a  set  of  candidate  time  points,  where  t,  <  tj  if  i  <  j;  then,  we  can  obtain 
the  following  formula. 


g([ti,tj+ 1])  =  g([ti,tj])  + 


d£(w;  27(0,  T)) 
dwy 


(6) 


The  computational  cost  of  the  proposed  method  for  examining  each  candidate  span  is 
much  smaller  than  the  naive  method  described  above.  When  |7~|  =  N  is  very  large,  we 
construct  a  restricted  set  of  candidate  spans  Sj  as  explained  above.  We  summarize  our 
proposed  method  below. 
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1.  Maximize  Kw,  D( 0,  T))  by  using  the  Newton  method. 

2.  Construct  the  candidate  time  set  T  and  the  candidate  span  set  S. 

3.  Detect  a  hot  span  S  by  Equation  (5)  and  output  S . 

4.  Maximize  Kw„,wi,',  1X0,  T),S)  by  using  the  Newton  method,  and  output  (wn,  w/,). 

Here  note  that  the  proposed  method  requires  likelihood  maximization  by  using  the  New¬ 
ton  method  only  twice. 


5  Experimental  Evaluation 

We  adopted  four  datasets  of  large  real  networks.  They  are  all  bidirectionally  connected 
networks.  The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs  used  in  [5],  which 
has  12,047  nodes  and  79,920  directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  second  one  is  a 
network  of  people  that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia, 
used  in  [4],  and  has  9,481  nodes  and  245,044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 
The  third  one  is  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email  Dataset  [8]  by  extracting  the 
senders  and  the  recipients  and  linking  those  that  had  bidirectional  communications.  It 
has  4,254  nodes  and  44,314  directed  links  (the  Enron  network).  The  fourth  one  is  a 
coauthorship  network  used  in  [11],  which  has  12, 357  nodes  and  38, 896  directed  links 
(the  coauthorship  network). 

For  each  of  these  networks,  we  generated  opinion  diffusion  results  for  three  different 
values  of  K  (the  number  of  opinions),  i.e.,  K  =  2,  4,  and  8,  by  choosing  the  top  K 
nodes  with  respect  to  node  degree  ranking  as  the  initial  K  nodes  and  simulating  the 
model  mentioned  in  section  2  from  0  to  7’  =  25.  We  assumed  that  the  value  of  all 
the  opinions  were  initially  1.0,  i.e.  the  value-parameters  for  all  the  opinions  are  1.0 
for  the  normal  span,  and  further  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  first  opinion  changed 
to  double  for  a  period  of  [10, 15],  i.e.  the  value-parameter  of  the  fast  opinion  is  2.0 
and  the  value-parameters  of  all  the  other  opinions  are  1 .0  for  the  hot  span.  We  then 
estimated  the  hot  span  and  the  value-parameters  for  both  the  spans  (normal  and  hot) 
by  the  two  methods  (the  proposed  and  the  naive),  and  compared  their  accuracy  and  the 
computation  time.  We  adopted  1,000  as  the  value  of  J  (the  number  of  candidate  time 
points)  for  the  proposed  method,  and  5,  10,  and  20  for  the  naive  method. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  the  experimental  results2  where  each  value  is  the  average  over 
10  trials  for  10  distinct  diffusion  results.  We  evaluated  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated  hot 
span  [2i,  f2]  by  the  absolute  error  IT)  -Til  +  IT^-^I,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  estimated 
opinion  values  w  by  the  mean  absolute  error  ZK=  ^  (|w,>,  -  w,„|  +  \wu,  -  Wjh\)/K ,  where  wln 
and  vv,7,  are  values  of  opinion  i  for  the  normal  and  the  hot  spans,  respectively. 

From  these  results,  we  can  find  that  the  proposed  method  is  much  more  accurate 
than  the  naive  method  for  both  the  networks.  The  average  error  for  the  naive  method 
decreases  as  J  becomes  larger.  But,  even  in  the  best  case  for  the  naive  method  (J  =  20), 
its  average  error  in  the  estimation  of  the  hot  span  is  maximum  about  30  times  larger 
than  that  of  proposed  method  (in  the  case  of  the  Enron  network  under  K  =  2),  and  it 
is  maximum  about  6  times  larger  in  the  estimation  of  value-parameters  (in  the  case  of 

2  We  only  show  the  results  for  the  two  networks  (Enron  and  coauthorship)  due  to  the  space  limi¬ 
tation.  In  fact,  we  obtained  similar  results  also  for  the  other  two  networks  (blog  and  Wikipedia). 
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Fig.  2:  Comparison  on  the  coauthorship  network 


the  coauthorship  network  under  K  =  2).  It  is  noted  that  the  naive  method  needs  much 
longer  computation  time  to  achieve  these  best  accuracies  than  the  proposed  method 
although  the  number  of  candidate  time  points  for  the  naive  method  is  50  times  smaller. 
Indeed,  it  is  about  20  times  longer  for  the  former  case,  about  13  times  longer  for  the 
latter  case,  and  maximum  about  95  times  longer  for  the  whole  results  (in  the  case  of  the 
Enron  network  under  K  =  8).  From  these  results,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  proposed 
method  is  able  to  detect  and  estimate  the  hot  span  and  value-parameters  much  more 
accurately  and  efficiently  compared  with  the  naive  method. 


6  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  we  addressed  the  problem  of  detecting  the  unusual  change  in  opinion 
share  from  the  observed  data  in  a  retrospective  setting,  assuming  that  the  opinion  share 
evolves  by  the  value-weighted  voter  model  with  multiple  opinions.  We  defined  the  hot 
span  as  the  period  during  which  the  value  of  an  opinion  is  changed  to  a  higher  value 
than  the  other  periods  which  are  defined  as  the  normal  spans.  A  naive  method  to  detect 
such  a  hot  span  would  iteratively  update  the  pattern  boundaries  that  form  a  hot  span 
(outer  loop)  and  iteratively  update  the  opinion  value  for  each  hot  span  candidate  (in¬ 
ner  loop)  such  that  the  likelihood  function  is  maximized.  This  is  very  inefficient  and 
totally  unacceptable.  We  developed  a  novel  method  that  avoids  the  inner  loop  optimiza¬ 
tion  during  search.  It  only  needs  to  estimate  the  value  twice  by  the  iterative  updating 
algorithm  (Newton  method),  which  can  reduce  the  computation  times  by  7  to  95  times, 
and  is  very  efficient.  We  applied  the  proposed  method  to  opinion  share  samples  gen¬ 
erated  from  four  real  world  large  networks  and  compared  the  performance  with  the 
naive  method  that  considers  only  the  randomly  selected  boundary  candidates.  The  re¬ 
sults  clearly  indicate  that  the  proposed  method  far  outperforms  the  naive  method  both 
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in  terms  of  accuracy  and  efficiency.  Although  we  assumed  a  simplified  problem  setting 
in  this  paper,  the  proposed  method  can  be  easily  extended  to  solve  more  intricate  prob¬ 
lems.  As  the  future  work,  we  plan  to  extend  this  framework  to  spatio-temporal  hot  span 
detection  problems. 
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Abstract 


We  address  the  problem  of  estimating  the  parameters,  from  observed  data 
in  a  complex  social  network,  for  an  information  diffusion  model  that  takes 
time-delay  into  account,  based  on  the  popular  independent  cascade  (IC) 
model.  For  this  purpose  we  formulate  the  likelihood  to  obtain  the  observed 
data  which  is  a  set  of  time-sequence  data  of  infected  (active)  nodes,  and 
propose  an  iterative  method  to  search  for  the  parameters  (time-delay  and 
diffusion)  that  maximize  this  likelihood.  We  first  show  by  using  a  synthetic 
network  that  the  proposed  method  outperforms  the  similar  existing  method. 
Next,  we  apply  this  method  to  problems  of  both  1)  predicting  the  influence 
of  nodes  for  the  considered  information  diffusion  model  and  2)  ranking  the 
influential  nodes.  Using  three  large  social  networks,  we  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  method. 
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1  Introduction 


Investigating  the  structure  and  function  of  complex  networks  such  as  bio¬ 
chemical  and  social  networks  is  a  hot  research  subject  [2,  15,  5].  From  a 
functional  view,  innovation,  topics  and  even  malicious  rumors  can  propa¬ 
gate  through  social  networks  among  people  in  the  form  of  so-called  “word- 
of-mouth”  communications.  Therefore,  considerable  attention  has  recently 
been  devoted  to  social  networks  as  an  important  medium  for  the  spread  of 
information  [14,  7,  4,  13,  21]. 

There  are  several  models  that  simulate  information  diffusion  through  a 
network.  A  widely-used  fundamental  probabilistic  model  is  the  independent 
cascade  (IC)  model  [6,  8],  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  so-called  suscep¬ 
tible/infected/recovered  (SIR)  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease  [15].  This 
model  has  been  used  to  solve  the  problem  of  finding  a  limited  number  of 
nodes  that  are  influential  for  the  spread  of  information  [8,  9].  This  combi¬ 
natorial  optimization  problem  is  called  the  influence  maximization  problem, 
and  is  one  of  the  important  application  problems  in  sociology  and  “viral 
marketing”  [1].  Further,  this  model  has  been  used  to  solve  yet  another 
problem  of  minimizing  the  spread  of  undesirable  information  by  blocking  a 
limited  number  of  links  in  a  social  network  [10],  and  to  visualize  a  complex 
network  in  terms  of  information  flow  [19].  The  IC  model  requires  the  pa¬ 
rameters  that  represent  diffusion  probabilities  through  links  to  be  specified 
in  advance.  However,  the  true  values  of  the  parameters  are  not  available  in 
practice.  Thus,  it  is  an  important  research  issue  to  develop  a  method  that 
can  efficiently  estimate  them. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  IC  model  is  that  it  cannot  represent  time- 
delay  for  information  propagation.  Consider,  as  an  example,  modeling  the 
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day-by-day  spread  of  a  topic  in  a  blog  network  in  which  blog  authors  are 
connected  to  each  other  as  is  done  in  [7] .  Here,  a  topic  is  a  URL  or  phrase 
that  can  be  tracked  down  from  blog  to  blog.  Suppose  that  there  are  blogroll 
links  from  two  blog  authors  v  and  w  to  another  blog  author  u.  This  means 
that  v  and  w  are  readers  of  the  blog  of  u.  Suppose  that  both  v  and  w 
publish  posts  on  the  topic  that  was  addressed  in  u’s  post  (meaning  that 
v  and  w  are  both  infected  by  u).  There  can  be  a  difference  between  the 
dates  that  v  and  w  publish  their  posts  about  the  topic.  Thus,  Gruhl  et 
al.  [7]  incorporated  time-delay  into  the  IC  model.  We  refer  to  their  model 
as  the  ICTD  model  1.  Note  that  the  ICTD  model  includes  the  IC  model 
as  a  special  case.  The  ICTD  model  is  equipped  with  the  parameters  that 
represent  time-delay  through  links  as  well  as  the  parameters  that  represent 
diffusion  probabilities  through  links. 

They  presented  a  method  for  estimating  the  values  of  these  parameters 
from  observed  information  diffusion  results  using  an  EM-like  algorithm,  and 
experimentally  showed  its  effectiveness  using  sparse  Erdos-Renyi  networks. 
Here  we  note  that  large  real  social  networks  generally  include  dense  sub¬ 
graphs.  For  example,  Newman  and  Park  [16]  observed  that  social  networks 
represented  as  undirected  graphs  have  high  clustering  coefficients,  and  pos¬ 
itive  correlations  between  the  degrees  of  adjacent  nodes.  In  these  realistic 
networks  it  is  important  that  the  diffusion  model  explicitly  addresses  the 
possibility  that  a  node  is  activated  simultaneously  by  its  multiple  parent 
nodes  each  of  which  may  have  become  activated  at  different  time  in  the 
past.  Their  method  [7],  however,  ignores  this  phenomenon  and  we  speculate 
that  their  method  does  not  perform  well  for  dense  networks,  which  is  ex- 
xIt  means  the  “IC  with  time-delay”  model. 
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perimentally  demonstrated  in  Section  6.2.  In  addition,  it  is  not  clear  what 
they  are  optimizing  in  deriving  the  update  formulas  of  the  parameter  values. 
We  have  already  developed  a  method  in  [11]  for  estimating  the  values  of  the 
parameters  in  case  of  the  IC  model.  The  problem  was  much  simpler  because 
of  no  time-delay. 

In  this  paper,  we  extend  it  to  the  ICTD  model  and  propose  a  novel 
method  for  estimating  the  values  of  the  parameters  from  a  set  of  informa¬ 
tion  diffusion  results  that  are  observed  as  time-sequences  of  infected  (active) 
nodes.  What  makes  this  problem  difficult  is  that  incorporating  time-delay 
makes  the  time-sequence  observation  data  structural.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  from  the  data  which  node  activated  which  other  node  that  comes 
later  in  the  sequence.  Further,  as  the  time  progresses,  the  possible  ac¬ 
tivation  states  increases  exponentially,  which  also  makes  computation  in¬ 
tractable.  We  introduce  an  objective  function  that  represents  the  likelihood 
of  obtaining  the  observed  data  sequences  under  the  ICTD  model  on  a  given 
network,  and  derive  an  iterative  algorithm  by  which  the  objective  function 
is  maximized.  We  experimentally  show  using  both  one  synthetic  and  three 
real  world  networks  that  the  proposed  method  outperforms  the  method  by 
Gruhl  et  al.  [7]  for  finding  the  correct  parameters.  We  further  show  that 
it  is  crucially  important  that  the  parameters  are  estimated  as  accurately  as 
possible  in  order  to  correctly  predict  the  influence  of  nodes  by  which  to  rank 
and  extract  influential  nodes. 

Our  contribution  is  that  1)  we  derived  an  algorithm  in  a  principled  way 
that  guarantees  convergence,  avoids  combinatorial  explosion  and  can  learn 
efficiently,  from  observed  data,  the  parameters  for  the  ICTD  model,  an  infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  model  that  allows  asynchronous  time-delay  and  accounts 
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for  multiple  activation  of  a  node,  and  2)  we  showed  that  the  algorithm 
performs  satisfactorily  for  both  synthetic  and  real  social  networks  and  out¬ 
performs  the  eGGLT  method,  a  slightly  modified  version  of  [7],  and  a  poor 
performance  of  the  eGGLT  method  for  a  dense  network  is  attributed  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  multiple  activation.  We  further  point  out  that  3)  the  rank¬ 
ing  method  based  on  the  proposed  algorithm  can  be  interpreted  as  a  new 
concept  of  centrality  based  on  information  diffusion. 


2  Information  Diffusion  Model  and  Learning  Prob¬ 
lem 

We  first  recall  the  definition  of  the  IC  model  according  to  [8] ,  and  then  define 
the  ICTD  model  by  Gruhl  et  al.  [7].  After  that,  we  formulate  our  learning 
problem. 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  mathematical  models  for  the  spread  of  infor¬ 
mation  through  a  directed  network  G  =  (V,E)  without  self-links,  where  V 
and  E  (c  V  x  V)  stands  for  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links,  respectively. 

If  there  is  a  link  (it,  v)  from  node  u  to  node  v,  node  v  is  called  a  child 
node  of  node  u  and  node  u  is  called  a  parent  node  of  node  v.  For  each  node 
v  G  V,  let  F(v)  and  B(v)  denote  the  set  of  child  nodes  of  v  and  the  set  of 
parent  nodes  of  v.  respectively,  i.e. , 

F(v)  =  {wGk;  (v,w)  €  E}, 

B(v)  =  {ueV]  (u,v)  G  E}. 

We  call  nodes  active  if  they  have  been  influenced  with  the  information.  In 
the  information  diffusion  model,  the  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  a  discrete 
time-step  t  >  0,  and  it  is  assumed  that  nodes  can  switch  their  states  only 
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from  inactive  to  active,  but  not  from  active  to  inactive.  Given  an  initial 
active  node  vq,  we  assume  that  the  node  vq  has  become  active  at  time-step 
0,  and  all  the  other  nodes  are  inactive  at  time-step  0. 

2.1  IC  model 

Here  we  define  the  IC  model.  In  this  model,  for  each  link  (u,  v),  we  specify  a 
real  value  kU)V  with  0  <  kU:V  <  1  in  advance,  where  kUjV  is  referred  to  as  the 
diffusion  probability  through  link  (tt,  v).  The  diffusion  process  proceeds  from 
a  given  initial  active  node  vq  in  the  following  way.  When  a  node  u  becomes 
active  at  time-step  t,  it  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  each  currently 
inactive  child  node  v,  and  succeeds  with  probability  kUjV.  If  u  succeeds, 
then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1 .  If  multiple  parent  nodes  of  v 
become  active  at  time-step  t,  then  their  activation  attempts  are  sequenced 
in  an  arbitrary  order,  but  all  performed  at  time-step  t.  Whether  or  not  u 
succeeds,  it  cannot  make  any  further  attempts  to  activate  v  in  subsequent 
rounds.  The  process  terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

2.2  ICTD  model 

Gruhl  et  al.  [7]  extended  the  IC  model  so  as  to  allow  time-delay,  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  information  diffusion  model  with  time-delay  on  network  G.  Now 
we  call  their  model,  the  ICTD  model. 

In  the  ICTD  model,  for  each  link  {u,  v )  €  E.  we  specify  real  values  ru,v 
and  kUjV  with 

0  ^  ^u,v  ^  1 

in  advance.  Gruhl  et  al.  [7]  considered  modeling  the  spread  of  a  topic  in  a 
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blog  network,  where  blog  authors  are  connected  by  a  directed  network.  The 
parameter  ru>v  models  how  early  author  v  reads  the  blog  posts  of  author  u, 
and  the  parameter  kUiV  models  the  probability  that  author  v,  after  reading 
the  blog  post  of  author  u.  publishes  a  blog  post  about  the  topic  that  author 
u  addressed.  Thus,  rU}V  and  kUjV  were  called  the  reading  and  the  copy 
probabilities  through  link  (u,v),  respectively.  In  this  paper,  we  refer  to  rUjV 
and  kU'V  as  the  time-delay  parameter  and  the  diffusion  parameter  through 
link  (u,v),  respectively. 

The  diffusion  process  of  the  model  proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active 
node  vq  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  a  node  u  becomes  active  at 
time-step  t.  Then,  node  u  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  each  currently 
inactive  child  node  v.  We  choose  a  delay-time  6  from  the  geometric  dis¬ 
tribution  with  parameter  ru>v.  If  node  v  is  not  active  at  time-step  t  +  5, 
then  node  u  attempts  to  activate  node  v  at  time-step  t  +  5,  and  succeeds 
with  probability  ku>v.  If  u  succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step 
t  +  5  +  1 .  If  multiple  parent  nodes  of  v  attempt  to  activate  v  at  time-step 
t  +  6,  then  their  activation  attempts  are  sequenced  in  an  arbitrary  order. 
Whether  or  not  u  succeeds  at  time-step  t  +  5,  it  cannot  make  any  further 
attempts  to  activate  v  in  subsequent  rounds.  The  process  terminates  if  no 
more  activations  are  possible. 

2.3  Learning  problem 

For  the  ICTD  model  on  network  G,  we  define  the  time-delay  parameter 
vector  r  and  the  diffusion  parameter  vector  k  by 

r  =  (ru,v)  (u,v)eE’  K  =  (Ku,v)  (u,v)eE- 
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In  practice,  the  true  values  of  r  and  k  are  not  available.  Thus,  we  must 
estimate  them  from  past  information  diffusion  histories  observed  as  sets  of 
active  nodes. 

We  suppose  that 

VM  =  { Dm ;  m  =  1,  •  •  • ,  M} 

is  an  observed  data  set  of  M  independent  information  diffusion  results.  Here, 
each  Dm  is  a  time-sequence  of  active  nodes  for  the  mth  information  diffusion 
result, 

Dm  =  (An(0),  An(l),  •  •  •  ,  Dm(Tm)), 

where  Dm(t)  is  the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that  have  first  become  active  at 
time-step  t.  and  Tm(>  1)  is  the  observed  final  time-step.  We  set 

Cro(t)  =  Dm(0)U-UHm(i). 

Note  that  Cm(t)  is  the  set  of  active  nodes  at  time-step  t  for  the  mth  informa¬ 
tion  diffusion  result.  Note  also  that  Cm(Tm )  is  the  set  of  all  the  active  nodes 
for  the  mth  information  diffusion  result.  For  any  v  £  Cm{Tm),  let  tm.v  de¬ 
note  the  time-step  at  which  node  v  becomes  active  for  the  mth  information 
diffusion  result,  that  is, 

V  £  Dm(tmt d). 

In  this  paper,  we  consider  the  problem  of  estimating  the  values  of  r  and  k 
from  T>m- 


3  Proposed  Method 

Here,  we  explain  how  we  estimate  the  values  of  r  and  k  from  T>m- 
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3.1  Likelihood  function 


For  the  learning  problem  described  above,  we  derive  the  likelihood  function 
C(r,  k;  T>m)  with  respect  to  r  and  k  for  use  as  our  objective  function  in  a 
rigorous  manner. 

First,  we  consider  any  node  v  G  Cm(Tm )  with  tm^v  >  0  for  the  mth 
information  diffusion  result.  Let  hm  v  denote  the  probability  that  the  node 
v  is  activated  at  time  tm>„.  We  need  to  calculate  hm,v  in  order  to  derive 
C(r,  k\T>m)-  Here,  to  calculate  hmjV,  we  introduce  an  indicator  vector 

am,*,v  =  iam,u,v)ueB^nCm(tm^~  1)’ 

where  amjUtV  =  1  if  node  u  actually  succeeded  in  activating  v  at  time  tmy, 
0"m,u,v  =  0  otherwise.  Note  that  if  there  exist  multiple  active  parents  for  the 
node  v,  i.e. , 

V  =  | B(y)  n  Cm(tmjV  -  1)|  >  1, 

it  is  not  possible  to  know  the  exact  values  of  om  *,t;  from  the  observed  data. 
For  example,  in  case  of  B(v)  fi  Cm(tm,v  —  1)  =  {u,u'},  i.e.,  rj  =  2,  we  need 
to  consider  the  following  three  possibilities; 

1)  Q"ni,u,v  —  1)  Q/m,u',v  —  0? 

2)  Q"ni,u,v  —  0)  Q"m,u' ,v  —  L 

3)  0‘m,u,v  —  1)  u',v  —  L 

Thus  we  can  regard  the  indicator  vector  am^)V  as  a  latent  vector,  the  number 
of  hidden  states  of  which  amounts  to  as  large  as  2^  —  1.  This  means  that 
a  naive  calculation  algorithm  is  likely  to  suffer  from  computational  loads 
when  i]  becomes  larger.  To  cope  with  this  difficulty,  we  develop  efficient 
computation  formulas  (see  Equations  (5)  and  (16)  below). 
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Let  *A-m,u,v  denote  the  probability  that  a  node  u  G  B{v )  fl  Cm(t  in, 1 1  1 ) 

activates  the  node  v  at  time  tm^V:  that  is, 

A  —  /i-  r  il  r  \tm,v—tm,u  —  1  / 1  ^ 

•s*m,u,v  —  ,x  u,v‘ u,% iv.-1  1  u,v  )  ■ 

Let  Bm^v  denote  the  probability  that  the  node  v  is  not  activated  from  a 
node  u  E  B(v)  D  Cm(tnijV  —  1)  within  the  time-period  [tm.u  +  1  ,tmtV],  that 
is, 

tm,v 

13m, u,v  =  1  ^ u,v  ^  ^  ^u,v{  1  T u,v )  m,u 

t= 1 

=  ku,„(1  -  ru,v)trn’v~tm’u  +  (1  -  «„,«)■  (2) 

By  using  the  indicator  vector  am)*jV,  the  probability  hrri)V  can  naturally  be 
expressed  as 

hm,v  =  E  /*»  (3) 

where  the  summation  is  taken  over  all  non-zero  indicator  (binary)  vectors, 
and 


f  (n  1  —  TT  (A  \am,u,vllO  \1  am,u,u  IA\ 

u£B(y)nCm  (tm,v  1) 

Note  that  fm,v{a-m,*,v)  is  the  probability  that  node  v  is  activated  at  time 
tm,v  according  to  the  indicator  vector  am^,v-  In  order  to  efficiently  calculate 
hm,vi  we  consider  the  following  transformation: 

hm,v  —  ^  '  fm,v(Q'm,*,v')  1 1 

&m,*,  v  u£B(v)r\Cm(tm,v  —  l-) 

where  the  summation  is  taken  over  all  indicator  (binary)  vectors.  Thus,  by 
Equation  (4),  we  have 


hm,v  —  (»An 

U£.B  (fljnCm  ( tm,v  1) 


+  Bn 


n  b^u,v  (5) 

U£.B  ('u)nCVn.  (tm,v  1) 
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Therefore,  by  using  Equation  (5),  we  can  calculate  hrn.0  efficiently  without 
considering  all  the  possible  occurrences  of  non-zero  indicator  vectors. 

Next,  for  the  mth  information  diffusion  result,  we  consider  any  link 
( v,w )  G  E  such  that  v  G  Cm(Tm )  and  w  ^  Cm(Tm).  Let  gm,v,w  denote 
the  probability  that  the  node  w  is  not  activated  by  the  node  v  within  the 
observed  time-period  [0,Tm],  We  can  easily  derive  the  following  equation: 


9m,v,w  —  ^’v,w) 


Tm  —  tn 


+  (1  K’V1w')* 


(6) 


Here  we  can  naturally  assume  that  each  information  diffusion  process  fin¬ 
ished  sufficiently  earlier  than  the  observed  final  time,  i.e., 


Tm  >  rnaxjf;  Dm(t)  /  0}. 

Thus,  as  Tm  — >  oo  in  Equation  (6),  we  assume 

9m,v,w  —  1  Kv,w  (7) 

Therefore,  by  using  Equations  (5)  and  (7),  and  the  independence  prop¬ 
erties,  we  can  define  the  likelihood  function  £(r,  k;T>m)  with  respect  to  r 
and  n  by 


£(r,  k;  T>m)  = 

M 

m= 1 

where  F(v)\Cm(Tm )  denotes  the  set  difference  of  F(v)  and  Cm(Tm),  that  is, 
F(v)  \  Crn{Tm)  =  {re  G  F(v)]  w  ^  Cm(Tm)}.  In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  the 
above  situation  (i.e.,  Equation  (7))  for  simplicity,  but  we  can  easily  modify 
our  method  to  cope  with  the  general  one  (i.e.,  Equation  (6)).  Thus,  our 
problem  is  to  obtain  the  values  of  r  and  k,  which  maximize  Equation  (8).  For 


Trr, 


II  II  '' 

t=i  veDm(t) 


m,v 


n 


n 


9m,v,w 


(8) 


yveCm{Tm)  w£F(v)\Cm(Tm) 
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this  estimation  problem,  we  derive  a  method  based  on  an  iterative  algorithm 
in  order  to  stably  obtain  its  solution. 

3.2  Estimation  method 

We  describe  our  method  for  estimating  the  optimal  values  of  r  and  k.  We 
suppose  that 

r  =  (fv)(v)gEi  K  =  (Ku,v)  (u^eE 

are  the  current  estimates  of  r  and  k,  respectively.  We  derive  update  formulas 
of  r  and  k  such  that 


£(r,n-,VM)  >  C{r,K\VM). 

For  each  v  6  Cm(Tm )  and  indicator  vector  we  define  by 


Qrn,v  ( ^rn.*,v)  — 


hr 


(9) 


Note  that  qm,v{am,*,v)  is  the  posterior  probability  that  the  indicator  vector  is 


a 


m,*,v 


when  v  is  activated  at  time  tm>v  (see  Equations  (3),  (4)).  Let  Am,u,v, 


hm^v,  and  denote  the  values  of  Am,u,vi  hm  vi  and 

calculated  by  using  r  and  k,  respectively. 

From  Equations  (3),  (7),  and  (8),  we  can  transform  our  objective  function 
C(r,K\  T>m)  as  follows: 


log C(r,n;VM)  =  Q(r,K;r,n)  -  H(r,n;r,n). 


(10) 


Here,  Q(r,  n;  r,  k)  is  defined  by 


Q(r,n;r,K )  = 

M  ( Tm 

Y  Qm,v+  Y  Y  !og(i  — 

m=l  \t=l  veDm(t)  veCmiTm)  weF(v)\Cm{Tm) 


(11) 


Vv.w )  I  ? 
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where 


Qm,v  —  ^  ^  Q.m,v  (®ra,*,t;)  lo§  fm,v  (®ra,  *,v)* 

dm,*  ,v  7^0 

Also,  H(r,K;r,K )  is  defined  by 


where 


H{v,  K,  T,  K)  —  ^  ^  ^  ^  ; 

^—1  t=  1  v^Dm  (t)  dm,* 


Jm,v{^"m,*,v')  —  lo§  Qm,v  (Q"m,*,v')  ■ 


(12) 

(13) 

(14) 


Since  the  function  H(r,  k ;  r,  n)  of  r  and  k  is  maximized  at  r  =  r  and  k  =  k 
from  Equations  (13)  and  (14),  we  can  increase  the  value  of  C(r,  k;Vm)  by 
maximizing  the  function  Q(r,  K,r,K)  of  r  and  k  (see  Equation  (10)). 

In  order  to  efficiently  calculate  Qm,v ,  we  derive  the  following  formula 
from  Equations  (4),  (9)  and  (12): 
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where 


Q 


B 

m,u,v 


Pm,u,Jog(Ku,v(l-rU,V)tm'V  tm'U ) 

""^(l  ftm,u,v')  K,u,v')i 


(18) 


and 

^-m,u,v  @m,u,v  (1  f^m,u,v^)  log(l  Pm,u,v')’  (19) 

Here,  fim,u,v  is  defined  by 


^n,v(l  T u,v ) 


tm,v  tm,u 


(20) 


Ku,«(l  -  ru,v)tm’v  tm’u  +  (1  -  Ku,v)  ’ 
and  firn  u  v  is  the  value  of  (3m,u,v  calculated  by  using  r  and  k.  Note  that 
0  <  Pm  u  v  <  1.  We  define  Q'(r,K;r,K )  by 


Q\r,K;r,K )  = 

M  ( Tm 

E  E  E  of- 

m=  1  \t=  1  v  e.Dm(t) 


+  E  E  log(l  -  KV)W) 

veCm(Tm )  weF{v)\Cm(Tm ) 


(21) 


where 


Q  m,v  —  ^  (  (^am,u,v  log  -^m,u,v  d~  (1  am,u,v)Qm,u,v )  ■  (22) 

1lG-5(l7)nCVri,  (tm,v  1) 

Note  that  by  Equations  (19)  and  (20),  the  function  H~luv  of  r  and  k  is 
maximized  at  r  =  r  and  n  =  k.  Thus,  we  can  maximize  Q(r,K;r,~K)  by 
maximizing  Q1  (r,  k;v,k)  as  functions  of  r  and  k,  (see  Equations  (12),  (15), 
(17),  (21)  and  (22)).  Note  here  that  the  function  Q'(r,  k]  v,  77)  of  r  and  k  is 
a  linear  combination  of  {logrUj„,  log(l  —  ru>v),  log  kUiV,  log(l  —  kUjV);  (u,v) 
el?)  with  positive  coefficients. 

From  Equations  (1),  (18),  (21)  and  (22),  we  can  easily  obtain  the  solution 
which  maximizes  Q'(r,  k;v,k).  Hence,  we  have  the  following  theorem. 
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Theorem  1  Let  r  =  (rUjV)  and  n  =  (nUtV)  be  the  current  estimates  of  r 
and  k,  respectively.  For  each  (u,v)  €  E  and  rn  e  {1,  ■  ■  ■ ,  M},  we  define 
M+v,  M~v,  and  <pmtUtV  by 


M+v  =  im  €  {1,  •  •  •  ,M}',  U,veCm(Tm),  veF(u),  tm,u  <tmtV},  (23) 
M~v  =  {rn  e  {1,  •  •  • ,  M};  ueCm(Tm),  v  £  Cm(Tm),  v  £  F(u)},  (24) 


and 

Tm,u,v  =  am,u,v  +  (1  —  am,u,v)  fim,u,vi 

respectively.  Then,  if  we  update  the  values  of  r  and  k  by 


T'u.v  — 


^U,V  — 


am>u>v 


tm,u)  Tr 

^ meM+  T  m,u,v 


|A4u,u|  +  \M-u,i 


for  all  ( u ,  v)  6  E,  we  have 


(25) 

(26) 


C(r,  k;  Vm)  >  £(r,K;VM)- 

Theorem  1  provides  the  update  formulas  (25)  and  (26)  of  the  parameters 
r  and  k.  Since  the  likelihood  function  C(r,  k ;  T>m)  is  ensured  not  to  decrease 
by  this  updating,  this  updating  mechanism  asymptotically  converges  to  at 
least  locally  optimal  solutions,  and  we  can  propose  a  method  similar  to  EM 
algorithm  in  a  natural  way.  Note  that  each  hmjUjV  and  am,u,v  are  efficiently 
calculated  by  Equations  (5)  and  (16),  respectively. 


4  Evaluation  Methods 

We  first  evaluate  the  estimation  accuracy  of  r  and  n  for  the  proposed  learn¬ 
ing  method.  Next,  we  exploit  the  estimated  model  to  predict  the  influence 
of  nodes  and  extract  the  influential  nodes,  and  evaluate  their  performance. 
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For  an  initial  active  node  v,  let  i/j(v ;  r,  k)  denote  the  number  of  active 
nodes  at  the  end  of  the  information  diffusion  process  for  the  ICTD  model 
with  parameter  values  r  and  k.  Note  that  r,  k)  is  a  random  variable 
since  the  information  diffusion  process  is  a  random  process.  Let  a(v,  r,  k) 
denote  the  expected  value  of  ip(v,r,K).  We  call  a(v;r,K)  the  influence 
degree  of  node  v  for  the  ICTD  model  with  parameter  values  r  and  k. 

When  we  are  given  the  set  of  information  diffusion  results  Dm,  we  mea¬ 
sure  the  influence  of  node  v  by  the  influence  degree  a(v,  r* ,n*)  for  the  ICTD 
model  which  generated  Dm,  where  r*  and  k*  are  the  true  values  of  r  and 
k,  respectively.  Thus,  a  node  v  with  high  influence  degree  a(v,  r*,n*)  is  an 
influential  node.  We  first  estimate  the  values  of  r  and  k  from  Dm-  Suppose 
that  r  and  k  are  the  estimated  values  of  r  and  k,  respectively.  Then,  we 
predict  a(v;  r,  k)  and  use  it  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  influence  degree 
a(v,  r* ,  k* )  of  node  v.  Moreover,  we  extract  the  influential  nodes  by  ranking 
nodes  v  based  on  a(w,f,K). 

We  evaluate  the  proposed  method  in  terms  of  the  capability  of  both 
predicting  the  influence  degrees  of  nodes  and  ranking  the  influential  nodes. 
We  focus  on  the  performance  for  high-rank  nodes  since  we  are  interested  in 
influential  nodes.  Let  L*(k)  denote  the  set  of  top  k  influential  nodes  for  the 
true  ICTD  model.  Let  L(k)  be  the  set  of  top  k  influential  nodes  estimated 
by  a  given  ranking  method.  We  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  ranking 
method  by  the  ranking  similarity  J-(k )  within  the  rank  k,  where  J~(k)  is 
defined  by 


L*(k)  n  L(k)\ 


5  Comparison  Methods 


5.1  eGGLT  method 


Gruhl  et  al.  [7]  presented  a  method  for  estimating  the  values  of  r  and  n  from 
T>m  for  the  ICTD  model,  from  which  the  underlying  link  structure  E  was 
induced.  Thus,  their  method  did  not  explicitly  use  the  link  structure  E,  and 
r  =  (fu,v)  and  n  =  (ku,v)  were  first  regarded  as  full  |H|(|H|  —  1)  dimensional 
vectors.  In  practice,  by  exploiting  some  heuristics  based  on  the  observed 
data  T>m,  they  restricted  the  non-zero  entries  of  r  and  k  in  order  to  achieve 
a  reduction  in  computational  cost,  and  inferred  the  underlying  link  structure 
from  the  estimated  values  of  r  and  k  under  these  constraints.  However,  their 
method  can  be  straightforwardly  extended  to  the  case  where  the  underlying 
network  structure  is  known.  We  refer  to  the  extended  method  as  the  eGGLT 
method  2,  and  compare  the  proposed  method  with  the  eGGLT  method. 

We  begin  with  describing  the  original  method  by  Gruhl  et  al.  [7].  Basi¬ 
cally,  they  presented  an  EM-like  algorithm.  Let  r  =  (rU:V)  and  k  =  (ku?v) 
be  the  current  estimates  of  r  and  k,  respectively.  The  update  formulas  for 
r  and  k  are  as  follows: 


Pm,u,v 


trn,u)  Pm,u,v 


E 


mes+v  Pm,u,v 


Em&S+0  ^m,u,v  +  J2mes~v  Pm,u,v 

for  all  u,  v  6  V  with  «/d,  where 


Pn 


ru,v{  1  -  ru>v)  m’ 


xt  \  tm.v  tm.u  1  tt 


EweCmpm,„-i)  rw,v{l  rw>v) 


t"m,v  tm,w  1  w 


and 


(28) 

(29) 


(30) 


_  1  ( 1  Tpr  \tm,v  tm,u 

m,u,v  —  1  V1  '  U,V )  1 

2It  means  the  extended  “Gruhl,  Guha,  Liben-Nowell,  and  Tomkins  [7]”  method. 
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^m,U,V I  —  1  (1  ru,v)  m 

Here,  S+v  and  S~v  are  defined  by 


c+ 

^ u,v 

=  {m  £  {1,  • 1 

’  *  5  M J  U,  V  £  CrniT-'rn)  5  ^  tm,v}  1 

(31) 

c- 
^ u.v 

=  {m  £  {1,  •  ■ 

•  • ,  Af};  u  E  Cm(Tm),  v  tfz  Cm(Tm)}. 

(32) 

We  note  that  they  did  not  derive  the  EM-like  algorithm  in  a  principled 
way.  No  objective  function  is  defined  to  obtain  the  updating  formulas.  Here 
we  should  also  mention  that  this  method  might  have  an  intrinsic  limita¬ 
tion  because  simultaneous  activations  from  multiple  parent  nodes  are  not 
considered  in  Equation  (30). 

Now,  we  define  the  eGGLT  method.  The  eGGLT  method  straightfor¬ 
wardly  incorporates  the  link  structure  E  into  the  original  method  by  Gruhl 
et  al.  [7].  Namely,  the  eGGLT  method  only  changes  the  update  formulas  (28) 
and  (29)  of  ru>v  and  nU)V  for  any  link  (it,  v)  £  E  as  follows:  S+v  and  S~v 
are  replaced  with  and  M~v-,  respectively  (see  Equations  (31),  (32), 

(23)  and  (24)).  Note  here  that  if  the  underlying  network  G  =  (V,E)  is  a 
complete  graph,  we  have  S+v  =  -M-uv  and  S~v  =  M.^,v  f°r  all  (u,  v)  £  E. 
The  eGGLT  method  can  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  estimating  the  val¬ 
ues  of  r  and  k  from  T>m  when  the  underlying  network  structure  is  known. 
Therefore,  the  eGGLT  method  can  be  also  applied  to  the  problems  of  pre¬ 
dicting  the  influence  degrees  of  nodes  for  the  true  ICTD  model  and  ranking 
the  influential  nodes. 

5.2  Conventional  methods  in  social  network  analysis 

As  for  the  problem  of  extracting  the  high  ranked  influential  nodes  for  the 
true  ICTD  model,  we  also  compare  the  proposed  method  with  four  heuristics 
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from  social  network  analysis,  which  are  the  degree,  the  betweenness,  the 
closeness,  and  the  PageRank  methods. 

First,  “degree  centrality”,  “betweenness  centrality”,  and  “closeness  cen¬ 
trality”  are  commonly  used  as  influence  measure  for  a  bidirectional  network 
in  sociology  [20],  where  the  degree  of  node  v  is  defined  as  the  number  of  links 
attached  to  v,  the  betweenness  of  node  v  is  defined  as  the  total  number  of 
shortest  paths  between  pairs  of  nodes  that  pass  through  v,  and  the  closeness 
of  node  v  is  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  average  distance  between  v  and 
other  nodes  in  the  network. 

We  also  consider  measuring  the  influence  of  each  node  by  its  “authorita¬ 
tiveness”  obtained  by  the  “PageRank”  method  [3] ,  since  this  is  a  well  known 
method  for  identifying  authoritative  or  influential  pages  in  a  hyperlink  net¬ 
work  of  web  pages.  This  method  has  a  parameter  e;  when  we  view  it  as  a 
model  of  a  random  web  surfer,  e  corresponds  to  the  probability  with  which  a 
surfer  jumps  to  a  page  picked  uniformly  at  random  [17].  In  our  experiments, 
we  used  a  typical  setting  of  e  =  0.15. 


6  Experimental  Evaluation 

We  first  compared  the  proposed  method  with  the  eGGLT  method  for  the 
capability  of  estimating  the  values  of  r  and  n  in  the  case  of  a  complete  graph. 
Next,  using  three  large  real  social  networks,  we  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  method  for  1)  estimating  the  values  of  r  and  k,  2)  predicting 
the  influence  degrees  of  the  high-ranked  nodes  under  the  true  ICTD  model, 
and  3)  ranking  the  influential  nodes. 
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6.1  Experimental  settings 


According  to  [7] ,  we  generated  the  training  data  T>m  by  simulating  the  true 
ICTD  model  Mq  times  from  every  single  node  as  being  an  initial  active  node, 
where  M  =  Mo|H|.  When  we  estimate  the  values  of  r  and  k  from  T>m ,  we 
always  used  the  same  initial  guess  and  the  same  iteration  number  for  the 
proposed  and  the  eGGLT  methods.  Strictly  speaking,  we  always  set  the 
initial  values  of  r  and  k  as  ru>v  =  1/2  and  ku>v  =  1/2  for  any  (u,v)  €  E, 
and  performed  100  iterations.  We  confirmed  that  the  relative  difference  of 
the  parameter  values  in  the  successive  iteration  is  in  the  order  of  10“5,  and 
thus,  the  solutions  are  judged  to  be  converged. 

We  note  that  the  influence  degree  a(v,  r,  n)  of  a  node  v  is  invariant  with 
respect  to  the  values  of  the  delay-parameters  r.  Thus,  we  can  calculate 
the  a(v,  r,  k)  of  the  ICTD  model  by  the  influence  degree  of  v  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  IC  model.  Hence,  we  evaluated  the  influence  degrees  {cr(w;  r,  k); 
v  G  V}  by  applying  the  method  of  [9]  with  the  parameter  value  10,000  to 
the  corresponding  IC  model,  where  the  parameter  represents  the  number  of 
bond  percolation  processes  (see  [9]  for  more  details). 

6.2  Synthetic  network 

We  recall  that  the  proposed  method  considers  the  possibility  that  a  node 
v  can  be  activated  simultaneously  by  multiple  parent  nodes  {rt}  that  has 
become  activated  at  different  times,  whereas  the  eGGLT  method  does  not 
assume  this  possibility.  Thus,  we  first  consider  a  network  with  the  highest 
clustering  coefficients  (see  [15]),  where  there  is  a  large  possibility  that  the 
above  situations  happen.  Here,  we  exploited  the  complete  directed  graph 
of  50  nodes  as  the  network  G  =  (V.  E).  Note  that  the  eGGLT  method 
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coincides  with  the  original  method  by  Gruhl  et  al.  [7]  for  a  complete  graph. 
According  to  [7],  we  used  ru>v  =  2/3  and  KUyV  =  1/10  for  any  (u,v)  6  E  as 
the  true  values  of  r  and  k.  We  refer  to  this  dataset  as  the  complete  graph 
dataset. 

We  compared  the  capability  of  estimating  the  values  of  r  and  n  for  the 
proposed  and  the  eGGLT  methods.  Table  1  shows  the  results  for  different 
number  of  simulations  Mq  for  all  nodes.  Here,  mean(r)  and  mean(it)  denote 
the  means  of  the  estimated  values  of  r  =  (rUjV)  and  k  =  (kUiV),  respec¬ 
tively,  and  std(r)  and  std(/c)  denote  their  standard  deviations,  respectively. 
The  results  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  method  outperforms  the  eGGLT 
method.  Our  algorithm  can  converge  to  the  true  values  efficiently  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  training  data.  The  results  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  method. 

6.3  Real  networks 

6.3.1  Network  dataset 

As  a  large  real  social  network  G  =  (V,  E),  we  first  employed  the  blog  network 
used  in  [10].  This  was  a  bidirectional  network  with  12, 047  nodes  and  79,  920 
directed  links.  Again,  we  used  ru^v  =  2/3  and  kUjV  =  1/10  for  any  (u,  v)  £  E 
as  the  true  values  of  r  and  k.  We  refer  to  this  dataset  as  the  blog  network 
dataset. 

Second,  we  employed  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email  Dataset 
[12].  We  first  extracted  the  email  addresses  that  appeared  in  the  Enron 
Email  Dataset  as  senders  and  recipients.  We  regarded  each  email  address  as 
a  node,  and  constructed  an  undirected  network  obtained  by  linking  two  email 
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addresses  u  and  v  if  u  sent  an  email  to  v  and  received  an  email  from  v.  Next 


we  extracted  its  maximal  strongly  connected  component,  and  constructed  a 
directed  network  by  regarding  those  undirected  links  as  bidirectional  ones. 
We  refer  to  this  strongly  connected  bidirectional  network  as  the  Enron  net¬ 
work.  This  network  had  4, 254  nodes  and  44,  314  directed  links.  Again,  we 
used  rU)V  =  2/3  and  kUjV  =  1/10  for  any  (u,v)  €  E  as  the  true  values  of  r 
and  k.  We  refer  to  this  dataset  as  the  Enron  network  dataset. 

Third,  we  employed  the  co-authorship  network  used  in  [18].  This  was  a 
bidirectional  network  with  12, 357  nodes  and  38, 896  directed  links.  For  the 
co-authorship  network,  we  used  =  2/3  and  ku>v  =  1/5  for  any  (u,  v)  G  E 
as  the  true  values  of  r  and  k,  since  the  mean  out-degree  of  the  co-authorship 
network  is  much  smaller  than  the  blog  and  the  Enron  networks.  In  fact, 
when  we  used  ku<v  =  1/10  for  any  link  (u,v)  £  E,  the  influence  degrees  of 
nodes  became  very  low  (they  were  less  than  15).  We  refer  to  this  dataset  as 
the  co- authorship  network  dataset. 

6.3.2  Experimental  results 

First,  we  evaluated  the  performance  for  estimating  the  values  of  r  and  k. 
Tables  2,  3  and  4  show  the  results  for  different  number  of  simulations  Mq 
for  all  nodes  in  the  blog,  the  Enron  and  the  co-authorship  network  datasets, 
respectively.  Here,  the  meanings  of  mean(r),  std(r),  rnean(K),  and  std(/c) 
are  the  same  as  in  Table  1.  We  observe  that  the  proposed  method  outper¬ 
forms  the  eGGLT  method  for  all  of  these  three  datasets  in  estimating  the 
values  of  r  and  k,  and  can  converge  to  the  true  values  efficiently  when  there 
is  a  reasonable  amount  of  training  data. 

Next,  we  investigated  the  performance  for  predicting  the  influence  de- 
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grees  of  the  top  200  influential  nodes  for  the  true  ICTD  model.  As  described 
in  Section  4,  we  predicted  a{vk\r,K)  and  used  it  as  the  influence  degree 
a(vk'i  r*’  n°de  v k  (k  =  1,  •  •  • ,  200),  where  v*k  denotes  the  node  of  rank 

k  for  the  true  ICTD  model.  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  show  the  results  in  the  case  of 
Mo  =  60  for  the  blog,  the  Enron  and  the  co-authorship  network  datasets, 
respectively.  In  each  figure,  the  thick  dashed  line  displays  the  true  influence 
degrees,  and  circles  and  squares  indicate  the  influence  degrees  predicted  by 
the  proposed  and  the  eGGLT  methods,  respectively.  We  observe  from  these 
figures  that  unlike  the  eGGLT  method,  the  proposed  method  makes  good 


the  mean  influence-prediction  error  £(k)  of  the  proposed  method  is  much 
smaller  than  1%  of  the  mean  of  the  true  influence  degrees  7i(k)  regardless  of 
the  value  of  k  for  every  dataset,  whereas,  in  most  cases,  £(k)  of  the  eGGLT 
method  is  more  than  50  times  greater  than  £(k)  of  the  proposed  method 
and  more  than  10%  of  7i{k).  Even  in  the  best  case  where  the  percentage 
error  of  the  eGGLT  method  is  minimum,  i.e.,  6.6%  of  7i(k)  for  k  =  20  for 
the  Enron  network  dataset,  £{k)  of  the  eGGLT  method  is  about  500  times 
greater  than  £(k)  of  the  proposed  method.  Therefore,  we  see  that  for  all  of 
these  three  datasets  the  proposed  method  works  well  and  gives  far  better 
results  than  the  eGGLT  method. 
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Next,  we  evaluated  the  performance  for  ranking  the  top  200  influential 
nodes  under  the  true  ICTD  model.  Figs.  4,  5  and  6  show  the  ranking 
similarity  J-{k)  (see  Equation  (27))  as  a  function  of  the  top  rank  k  in  the 
case  of  Mq  =  60  for  the  blog,  the  Enron  and  the  co-authorship  network 
datasets,  respectively.  Here,  circles,  squares,  triangles,  diamonds,  crosses, 
and  asterisks  indicate  the  results  for  the  proposed,  the  eGGLT,  the  degree, 
the  betweenness,  the  closeness,  and  the  PageRank  methods,  respectively. 
For  the  blog  network  dataset,  the  proposed  method  performed  best,  and  the 
eGGLT  method  followed.  The  other  methods  (the  conventional  methods 
in  social  network  analysis)  were  much  worse  than  these  two  methods.  For 
the  Enron  network  dataset,  the  proposed  method  performed  best,  and  the 
eGGLT  and  the  out-degree  methods  followed.  The  performance  difference 
between  the  eGGLT  and  the  out-degree  methods  was  small.  For  example, 
the  eGGLT  method  was  worse  than  the  out-degree  method  for  the  ranking 
similarity  within  rank  k  =  200.  For  the  co-authorship  network  dataset,  the 
proposed  method  performed  best,  and  the  eGGLT  method  followed.  The 
other  methods  (the  conventional  methods  in  social  network  analysis)  were 
much  worse  than  these  two  methods.  Therefore,  we  see  for  these  datasets 
that  the  proposed  method  works  effectively. 


7  Discussion 

We  note  that  the  results  of  the  eGGLT  method  were  not  good  in  Table  1, 
contrary  to  the  results  in  [7].  We  attribute  this  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
parameter  estimation  methods  and  the  different  setting  of  network  param¬ 
eters.  First,  as  stated  earlier,  note  that  the  proposed  method  considers  the 
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possibility  that  a  node  v  can  be  activated  simultaneously  by  multiple  parents 
{«}  that  has  become  activated  at  different  times  (although  v  is  activated 
only  once),  whereas  the  eGGLT  method  does  not  assume  this  possibility. 
Second  note  that  the  networks  used  in  [7]  are  modified  Erdos-Renyi  ran¬ 
dom  graphs  with  |Vj  =  1000  and  d  (the  degree  of  node)  =  3.  This  gives 
a  sparse  graph  with  almost  0  clustering  coefficients  (see  [15]).  Further,  the 
diffusion  parameter  kU)V  they  used  for  any  link  (u,v)  is  1/10,  which  implies 
that  the  above  multiple  activation  possibility  is  essentially  0.  However,  the 
network  we  used  in  our  experiment  in  Section  6.2  is  a  complete  graph  with 
very  high  clustering  coefficients  (i.e.,  clustering  coefficient  1),  and  there  is  a 
large  possibility  that  the  above  situations  happen.  In  this  setting,  ignoring 
the  possibility  of  a  node  being  activated  simultaneously  from  more  than  one 
parent  node  would  most  probably  give  inaccurate  estimates  of  the  param¬ 
eters.  The  results  in  Section  6.2  are  consistent  with  this  observation.  For 
the  large  real  social  networks  used  in  our  experiments,  the  mean  cluster¬ 
ing  coefficients  of  the  blog,  the  Enron  and  the  co-authorship  networks  were 
0.262,  0.370  and  0.218,  respectively.  This  means  that  the  Enron  network 
has  a  larger  possibility  that  the  above  situations  happen  than  the  blog  and 
the  co-authorship  networks.  Tables  2,  3  and  4  show  that  the  parameter 
estimation  results  of  the  eGGLT  method  for  the  Enron  network  were  worst. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  discussion  above. 

Compared  with  the  eGGLT  method,  our  method  derives  the  learning 
algorithm  in  a  principled  way.  It  has  the  objective  function  which  has  a 
clear  meaning  of  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  the  observed  data,  and  the  pa¬ 
rameter  updating  algorithm  is  derived  such  that  it  iteratively  increases  the 
likelihood  with  the  convergence  guaranteed.  Therefore,  for  large  real  social 
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networks,  the  proposed  method  far  outperformed  the  eGGLT  method  for 
predicting  influence  degrees  of  true  high-ranked  nodes  (see  Figs.  1,  2  and 
3),  and  always  gave  better  results  than  the  eGGLT  method  for  ranking  the 
influential  nodes  (see  Figs.  4,  5  and  6).  These  results  also  imply  that  esti¬ 
mating  the  parameters  as  accurately  as  possible  is  very  important.  Further 
note  that,  in  deriving  the  proposed  algorithm,  tactics  are  employed  to  avoid 
computational  explosion. 

We  consider  that  our  ranking  method  presents  a  novel  concept  of  central¬ 
ity  based  on  the  information  diffusion  model,  i.e. ,  the  ICTD  model.  Actually, 
Figs.  4,  5  and  6  show  that  nodes  identified  as  higher  ranked  by  our  method 
are  substantially  different  from  those  by  each  of  the  conventional  methods 
in  social  network  analysis.  This  means  that  our  method  enables  a  new  type 
of  social  network  analysis  if  past  information  diffusion  data  are  available. 
Of  course,  it  is  beyond  controversy  that  each  conventional  method  has  its 
own  merit  and  usage,  and  our  method  is  an  addition  to  them  which  has  a 
different  merit  in  terms  of  information  diffusion. 

The  formulation  we  showed  in  Section  3.2  dealt  with  the  case  where  each 
of  ru>v  and  nu,v  can  take  a  different  value  for  each  link  (u,  v)  G  E.  However, 
this  would  cause  a  serious  problem  of  overfitting  as  well  as  unacceptably 
high  computation  cost  if  we  are  to  analyze  large  real  networks  with  high 
clustering  coefficients.  Parameter  sharing  helps  improve  generalization  ca¬ 
pability.  Further,  it  is  more  realistic  that  some  of  the  parameters  share  the 
same  values  across  different  links.  In  our  framework,  placing  constraints, 
e.g.,  assigning  uniform  values  to  parameters  across  all  links  or  grouping  the 
parameters  (ku>v)  and  (rUfV)  into  several  categories,  etc.  is  straightforward. 
For  example,  we  can  divide  the  link  set  E  into  subsets  {E\ ,  E2,  ■  ■  -,  £V} 
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and  assign  unique  parameter  values  rn  and  Kn  for  all  the  links  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  En.  If  the  overfitting  is  the  real  problem  even  after  grouping  links,  we 
can  follow  the  standard  approach  of  introducing  prior  distributions  over  the 
model  parameters.  For  placing  constraints  in  a  more  realistic  setting,  we 
may  divide  the  nodes  into  two  groups:  those  that  strongly  influence  others 
and  those  not,  or  we  may  divide  the  nodes  into  another  two  groups:  those 
that  are  easily  influenced  by  others  and  those  not.  We  can  further  divide  the 
nodes  into  multiple  groups.  If  there  is  some  background  knowledge  about 
the  node  grouping,  our  method  can  make  the  best  use  of  it,  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  artificial  intelligence  approach.  Obtaining  such  background 
knowledge  is  also  an  important  research  topic  in  the  knowledge  discovery 
from  social  networks. 

The  final  objective  of  Gruhl  et  al.’s  work  [7]  was  to  estimate  network 
structure.  We  did  not  focus  on  this  aspect  in  this  paper,  however.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  proposed  method  is  unable  to  estimate  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Just  like  Gruhl  et  al.  assumed  a  fully  connected  complete  graph,  we 
could  have  taken  the  same  approach,  i.e.,  initially  assuming  the  complete 
network  and  deleting  links  for  which  no  parameter  values  are  obtained  or  the 
values  are  very  small  under  the  assumption  that  the  observed  sequence  data 
is  sufficiently  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  possible  information  propaga¬ 
tion  paths.  However,  scalability  becomes  an  issue  with  this  naive  approach. 
It  is  too  computationally  expensive  to  be  applied  for  a  real  network,  e.g. 
for  a  network  with  10,000  nodes,  the  number  of  links,  thus  the  number  of 
each  parameter,  to  be  considered  is  100,000,000.  With  such  a  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  parameters  to  search,  both  methods  become  infeasible.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  observation  data  that  is  required  to  estimate  the  pararne- 
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ter  values  is  tremendously  large  and  it  is  almost  unrealistic  to  collect  such 
data.  Better  approaches  including  parameter  sharing  mentioned  above  must 
be  yet  explored  so  as  to  pose  strong  constraints  on  network  structure  and 
reasonably  and  effectively  restrict  parameters  to  be  considered.  This  is  our 
future  work. 

Information  diffusion  with  time-delay  we  picked  in  this  paper  poses  an 
interesting  machine  learning  problem.  Each  piece  of  training  data  is  a  se¬ 
quence  of  observed  data  (thus,  relational),  but  it  has  some  hidden  structure 
and  it  is  not  straightforward  to  map  the  data  to  node-to-node  information 
diffusion.  In  theory  we  have  to  consider  all  the  possible  paths  to  each  ac¬ 
tivated  node  from  unknown  source  nodes  with  different  time-delays.  We 
managed  this  by  introducing  indicator  variables.  How  to  avoid  computa¬ 
tional  explosion  then  became  crucial  and  we  introduced  neat  tactics. 

Our  method  utilizes  sequential  data  of  information  diffusion.  In  this 
aspect,  it  has  some  commonality  with  re-enforcement  learning,  but  the  main 
difference  is  that  a  reward  for  each  sequence  is  not  used  in  our  learning 
framework.  Our  model  is  meant  to  be  useful  for  analyzing  information 
diffusion  via  a  human  network,  e.g.,  via  words-of-mouth.  It  is  not  clear  at  the 
moment  whether  the  similar  approach  can  be  used  for  analyzing  a  diffusion 
process  in  other  domains,  e.g.,  biological  networks.  If  a  similar  model  is 
confirmed  to  be  usable,  our  method  can  also  be  an  important  technique  to 
analyze  general  diffusion  process.  We  plan  to  apply  the  proposed  method  to 
some  specific  tasks  in  a  more  practical  setting,  in  which  case  the  evaluation 
must  be  based  on  a  task-specific  performance  measure  for  each  task. 
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8  Conclusion 


We  addressed  the  problem  of  estimating  the  parameters  for  an  information 
diffusion  model  (i.e. ,  the  ICTD  model)  in  a  complex  social  network,  given 
the  network  topology  and  the  observed  time-sequence  data.  The  model 
allows  time-delay  in  information  diffusion  under  the  framework  of  indepen¬ 
dent  cascade  (IC)  model,  and  has  two  kinds  of  parameters:  the  time-delay 
parameter  and  the  diffusion  parameter.  We  formulated  the  likelihood  of 
obtaining  the  observed  sequence  data,  and  proposed  an  EM-like  iterative 
method  to  obtain  the  parameter  values  by  maximizing  this  likelihood.  We 
first  confirmed  by  using  a  complete  graph  that  the  proposed  method  out¬ 
performs  a  slightly  modified  existing  method  eGGLT  in  estimating  correct 
parameters.  Next,  we  showed  by  using  three  real  world  networks  that  the 
proposed  method  can  much  more  accurately  predict  the  influence  degrees  of 
the  high-ranked  nodes  for  the  true  ICTD  model  than  the  eGGLT  method. 
Moreover,  we  demonstrated  that  it  outperforms  the  eGGLT  method  and  the 
conventional  methods  in  social  network  analysis  for  ranking  the  influential 
nodes. 

In  conclusion,  we  blazed  the  path  to  learn  a  probabilistic  information 
diffusion  model  over  a  network  in  a  principled  way.  The  IC  model  we  used  is 
the  most  basic,  and  there  are  other  diffusion  models  [8].  A  similar  approach 
can  be  extended  to  these  models,  e.g.,  linear  threshold  model  with  time-delay, 
which  will  also  be  our  future  work. 
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Tables 


Table  1:  Learning  results  for  the  complete  graph  dataset.  Correct  values 
ru,v  =  0.667,  ku,v  =  0.1,  for  V(u,v)  €  E. 


Proposed  method 


M0 

nrean(r 

)  std(r) 

nrean(K) 

std(tt) 

20 

0.641 

0.254 

0.103 

0.058 

40 

0.688 

0.180 

0.101 

0.041 

60 

0.677 

0.166 

0.101 

0.037 

eGGLT  method 

M0 

nrean(r 

)  std(r) 

nrean(K) 

std(K) 

20 

0.994 

0.028 

0.054 

0.026 

40 

0.993 

0.027 

0.054 

0.018 

60 

0.993 

0.025 

0.054 

0.016 

Table  2:  Learning  results  for  the  blog  network  dataset.  Correct  values 
rU)V  =  0.667,  kU)V  =  0.1,  for  V(u,  v)  G  E. 


Proposed  method 


M0 

nrean(r 

)  std(r) 

mean(/c) 

std(tt) 

20 

0.686 

0.120 

0.100 

0.027 

40 

0.679 

0.092 

0.100 

0.019 

60 

0.674 

0.075 

0.100 

0.016 

eGGLT  method 

M0 

mean(r 

)  std(r) 

mean(/c) 

std(tt) 

20 

0.756 

0.135 

0.096 

0.029 

40 

0.750 

0.119 

0.096 

0.022 

60 

0.746 

0.112 

0.096 

0.019 
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Table  3:  Learning  results  for  the  Enron  network  dataset.  Correct  values: 
ru,v  =  0.667,  ku,v  =  0.1,  for  V(tt,  v)  G  E. 


Proposed  method 


M0 

mean(r 

)  std(r) 

mean(K.) 

std(#t) 

20 

0.657 

0.101 

0.102 

0.020 

40 

0.657 

0.083 

0.102 

0.016 

60 

0.657 

0.073 

0.102 

0.013 

eGGLT  method 

M0 

mean(r 

)  std(r) 

rue  an  (k) 

std(K) 

20 

0.856 

0.137 

0.082 

0.030 

40 

0.855 

0.134 

0.082 

0.028 

60 

0.854 

0.133 

0.082 

0.028 

Table  4:  Learning  results  for  the  co-authorship  network  dataset.  Correct 
values:  ru>v  =  0.667,  kUjV  =  0.2,  for  \/(u,v)  G  E. 


Proposed  method 


M0 

mean(r 

)  std(r) 

mean(K.) 

std(«;) 

20 

0.682 

0.100 

0.200 

0.044 

40 

0.675 

0.070 

0.200 

0.031 

60 

0.672 

0.057 

0.200 

0.025 

eGGLT  method 

M0 

mean(r 

)  std(r) 

mean(K.) 

std(«;) 

20 

0.690 

0.100 

0.209 

0.048 

40 

0.682 

0.070 

0.209 

0.034 

60 

0.680 

0.057 

0.209 

0.028 
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Table  5:  Mean  influence-prediction  errors  £(k)  of  the  proposed  and  eGGLT 
methods  and  the  means  of  the  true  influence  degrees  'H(k)  for  the  three 
network  datasets  (Mo  =  60). 


dataset 

k 

£{k )  of 

proposed  method 

£{k)  of 

eGGLT  method 

H{k) 

blog  network 

20 

1.2 

65.0 

635.5 

200 

1.8 

71.0 

581.9 

Enron  network 

20 

0.2 

99.4 

1500.7 

200 

3.2 

183.1 

1485.1 

co-authorship  network 

20 

1.5 

129.4 

573.7 

200 

2.1 

105.1 

415.1 
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Figure  Captions 


Fig.  1:  Performance  comparison  for  predicting  the  influence  degrees  of  nodes 
in  the  case  of  Mq  =  60  for  the  blog  network  dataset. 

Fig.  2:  Performance  comparison  for  predicting  the  influence  degrees  of  nodes 
in  the  case  of  Mq  =  60  for  the  Enron  network  dataset. 


Fig.  3:  Performance  comparison  for  predicting  the  influence  degrees  of  nodes 
in  the  case  of  Mq  =  60  for  the  co- authorship  network  dataset. 


Fig.  4:  Performance  comparison  for  ranking  the  influential  nodes  in  the  case 
of  Mq  =  60  for  the  blog  network  dataset. 

Fig.  5:  Performance  comparison  for  ranking  the  influential  nodes  in  the  case 
of  Mq  =  60  for  the  Enron  network  dataset. 

Fig.  6:  Performance  comparison  for  ranking  the  influential  nodes  in  the  case 
of  Mq  =  60  for  the  co-authorship  network  dataset. 
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Figures 
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Abstract 

We  address  the  problem  of  formalizing  an  information  diffusion  process  on  a  social  net¬ 
work  as  a  generative  model  in  the  machine  learning  framework  so  that  we  can  learn  model 
parameters  from  the  observation.  Time  delay  plays  an  important  role  in  formulating  the 
likelihood  function  as  well  as  for  the  analyses  of  information  diffusion.  We  identified  that 
there  are  two  different  types  of  time  delay:  link  delay  and  node  delay.  The  former  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  delay  associated  with  information  propagation,  and  the  latter  corresponds 
to  the  delay  due  to  human  action.  We  further  identified  that  there  are  two  distinctions  of 
the  way  the  activation  from  the  multiple  parents  is  updated:  non-override  and  override. 

The  former  sticks  to  the  initial  activation  and  the  latter  can  decide  to  update  the  time  to 
activate  multiple  times.  We  formulated  the  likelihood  function  of  the  well  known  diffusion 
models:  independent  cascade  and  linear  threshold,  both  enhanced  with  asynchronous  time 
delay  distinguishing  the  difference  in  two  types  of  delay  and  two  types  of  update  scheme. 
Simulation  using  four  real  world  networks  reveals  that  there  are  differences  in  the  spread 
of  information  diffusion  and  they  strongly  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  parameter  values 
and  the  denseness  of  the  network. 

Keywords:  Information  diffusion,  Social  network,  Maximum  likelihood,  Asynchronous 
time  delay 

1.  Introduction 

There  have  been  tremendous  interests  in  the  phenomenon  of  influence  that  members  of  a 
social  network  can  exert  on  other  members  and  how  the  information  propagates  through 
the  network.  A  variety  of  information  that  includes  news,  innovation,  hot  topics,  ideas, 
opinions  and  even  malicious  rumors,  propagates  in  the  form  of  so-called  “word-of-mouth” 
communications.  Social  networks  (both  real  and  virtual)  are  now  recognized  as  an  ini- 
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portant  medium  for  the  spread  of  information  and  a  considerable  number  of  studies  have 
been  conducted  (Newman  et  al.,  2002;  Newman,  2003;  Gruhl  et  al.,  2004;  Domingos,  2005; 
Leskovec  et  al.,  2006). 

Basic  models  of  information  diffusion  which  are  widely  used  in  these  studies  are  the 
independent  cascade  (IC)  (Goldenberg  et  al.,  2001;  Kernpe  et  al.,  2003;  Kimura  et  al.,  2009) 
and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  (Watts,  2002;  Watts  and  Dodds,  2007).  They  have  been 
used  to  solve  such  problems  as  the  influence  maximization  problem  (Kernpe  et  al.,  2003; 
Kimura  et  al.,  2010)  and  the  contamination  minimization  problem  (Kimura  et  al.,  2009). 
Both  models  have  parameters  that  need  be  specified  in  advance:  diffusion  probabilities  for 
the  IC  model,  and  weights  for  the  LT  model.  However,  their  true  values  are  not  known 
in  practice.  This  poses  yet  another  problem  of  estimating  them  from  a  set  of  information 
diffusion  results  that  are  observed  as  time-sequences  of  influenced  (activated)  nodes  (Saito 
et  al.,  2009,  2010). 

This  problem  fits  in  a  well  defined  parameter  estimation  problem  in  machine  learning 
setting,  provided  that  a  proper  model  is  known.  Thus,  having  a  good  generative  model  is 
crucial  for  this  approach  to  be  successful.  One  important  factor  that  needs  a  special  care  is 
how  to  treat  time  delay  in  information  diffusion.  Diffusion  process  involves  time  evolution. 
The  basic  models  deal  with  time  by  allowing  nodes  to  change  their  states  in  a  synchronous 
way  at  each  discrete  time  step.  No  time  delay  is  considered,  or  one  can  say  that  every 
action  is  uniformly  delayed  exactly  by  one  discrete  time  step.  However,  it  is  indispensable 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  asynchronous  time  delay  to  do  realistic  analyses  of  information 
diffusion  because,  in  the  real  world,  information  propagates  along  the  continuous  time  axis, 
and  time-delays  can  occur  while  information  propagates  by  various  reasons.  Incorporating 
time-delay  makes  the  time-sequence  observation  data  structural,  which  makes  the  analyses 
of  diffusion  process  difficult  because  it  is  not  self-evident  from  the  observed  sequence  data 
which  node  has  activated  which  other  node.  What  is  observed  is  just  a  sequence  of  time 
when  each  node  has  been  activated.  Saito  et  al.  (2009,  2010)  have  extended  the  basic  IC  and 
LT  models  to  incorporate  asynchronous  time  delay  and  successfully  solved  this  parameter 
estimation  problem  by  maximizing  the  likelihood  function  using  a  variant  of  EM  algorithm, 
but  they  have  not  carefully  examined  that  there  are  different  types  of  time  delay  and  node 
activation  scheme1. 

In  this  paper,  we  revisit  the  generative  model  and  carefully  analyze  what  kind  of  time 
delay  and  activation  scheme  is  considered  realistic  because,  in  general,  the  way  the  param¬ 
eters  are  estimated  depends  on  how  the  generative  model  is  given.  We  identified  that  there 
are  two  different  types  of  time  delay:  link  delay  and  node  delay.  The  former  corresponds 
to  the  delay  associated  with  information  propagation,  and  the  latter  corresponds  to  the 
delay  due  to  human  action.  We  further  identified  that  there  are  two  types  of  the  way  the 
activation  from  the  multiple  parents  is  updated:  non-override  and  override.  The  former 
sticks  to  the  initial  activation  and  the  latter  can  decide  to  update  the  time  to  activate 
multiple  times.  We  rigorously  formulated  the  likelihood  function  of  the  IC  and  the  LT 
models,  extending  them  to  incorporate  asynchronous  time  delay  with  the  difference  in  two 
types  of  time  delay  and  two  types  of  update  scheme  taken  into  account2.  There  are  a  total 

1.  Two  examples  explaining  the  different  types  of  time  delay  are  given  in  subsection  3.1. 

2.  We  refer  to  asynchronous  time  delay  versions  of  the  IC  and  the  LT  models  as  the  AsIC  and  AsLT  models, 

respectively. 
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of  three  different  models  for  each  of  the  AsIC  and  the  AsLT  models,  but  the  theoretical 
analysis  revealed  that  particular  combinations  of  time  delay  and  update  scheme  result  in 
the  same  likelihood  function  (with  a  minor  notational  difference)  and  it  suffices  to  consider 
two  different  models  for  each.  We  performed  how  the  difference  in  the  time  delay  and  the 
update  scheme  affects  the  information  diffusion  results  as  a  function  of  time,  varying  the 
values  of  diffusion  parameters  using  four  real  world  networks.  The  simulation  results  reveal 
that  there  are  differences  in  the  spread  of  information  diffusion  and  they  strongly  depend 
on  the  choice  of  the  parameter  values  and  the  denseness  of  the  network,  confirming  that  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  the  different  types  of  time  delay  and  update  scheme.  The  results 
are  well  interpretable. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  We  revisit  the  basic  information  diffusion  models 
in  section  2  describing  the  likelihood  functions.  In  section  3  we  first  explain  different  time 
delay  types  and  update  schemes,  and  then,  based  on  these  differences,  derive  the  rigorous 
likelihood  function  for  each  of  the  possible  combinations  of  these  types  and  schemes  for 
both  the  AsIC  and  AsLT  models.  We  show  the  experimental  result  in  subsection  5.2,  and 
summarize  the  main  conclusions  in  section  6. 

2.  Basic  Information  Diffusion  Models 

We  mathematically  model  the  spread  of  information  through  a  directed  network  G  =  (V,  E ) 
without  self-links,  where  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V)  stand  for  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links, 
respectively.  For  each  node  v  in  the  network  G,  we  denote  F(v)  as  a  set  of  child  nodes  of 
v ,  i.e.,  F(v)  =  {w;(v,w)  £  E}.  Similarly,  we  denote  B(v)  as  a  set  of  parent  nodes  of  v, 
i.e.,  B(v)  =  {w,(u,v)  £  E}.  We  call  nodes  active  if  they  have  been  influenced  with  the 
information.  In  the  following  models,  we  assume  that  nodes  can  switch  their  states  only 
from  inactive  to  active,  but  not  the  other  way  around,  and  that,  given  an  initial  active  node 
set  S,  only  the  nodes  in  S  are  active  at  an  initial  time. 

2.1  Independent  Cascade  Model 

We  first  recall  the  definition  of  the  IC  model  according  to  Kempe  et  al.  (2003).  In  the 
IC  model,  we  specify  a  real  value  kU)V  with  0  <  kU)V  <  1  for  each  link  (u,v)  in  advance. 
Here  ku,v  is  referred  to  as  the  diffusion  probability  through  link  (u,  v).  The  diffusion  process 
unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  >  0,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  in  the 
following  way.  When  a  node  u  becomes  active  at  time-step  t.  it  is  given  a  single  chance 
to  activate  each  currently  inactive  child  node  v,  and  succeeds  with  probability  ku>v.  If  u 
succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  If  multiple  parent  nodes  of  v  become 
active  at  time-step  t,  then  their  activation  attempts  are  sequenced  in  an  arbitrary  order, 
but  all  performed  at  time-step  t.  Whether  or  not  u  succeeds,  it  cannot  make  any  further 
attempts  to  activate  v  in  subsequent  rounds.  The  process  terminates  if  no  more  activations 
are  possible. 

2.2  Linear  Threshold  Model 

Next,  we  present  the  definition  of  the  LT  model.  In  this  model,  for  every  node  v  £  V,  we 
specify  a  weight  (uu,v  >  0)  from  its  parent  node  u  in  advance  such  that  YhueBiv)  <  L 
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The  diffusion  process  from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  proceeds  according  to  the  following 
randomized  rule.  First,  for  any  node  v  £  V,  a  threshold  9V  is  chosen  uniformly  at  random 
from  the  interval  [0, 1].  At  time-step  t,  an  inactive  node  v  is  influenced  by  each  of  its  active 
parent  nodes,  u ,  according  to  weight  ojU)V.  If  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v 
is  no  less  than  9V,  that  is,  YhueBt O)  L°u’v  —  ■  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t+  1. 

Here,  Bf  (v)  stands  for  the  set  of  all  the  parent  nodes  of  v  that  are  active  at  time-step  t. 
The  process  terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

2.3  Likelihood 

As  emphasized  in  section  1,  our  main  focus  is  to  formalize  the  information  diffusion  process 
as  a  generative  model  in  machine  learning  problem  setting.  The  generative  model  is  a  model 
of  the  world  which  can  predict  the  future  from  the  past,  and  the  model  must  be  consistent 
with  the  observation  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,  it  is  crucial  to  formulate  the  likelihood 
function  as  realistically  as  possible  so  that  the  model  with  these  parameters  (including  nUtV 
and  u>uv  above)  that  maximize  the  likelihood  can  best  reflect  the  reality  and  generate  the 
data  close  enough  to  the  observation. 

We  denote  an  observed  data  set  of  M  independent  information  diffusion  results  as 
{Dm\  m  =  1 ,  Here,  each  Dm  is  a  set  of  pairs  of  active  nodes  and  their  acti¬ 

vation  times  in  the  mth  diffusion  result,  Dm  =  {(u,tmjU),  (v,tmtV),  •••}.  For  each  Dm , 
we  denote  the  observed  initial  time  by  trn  =  rnin{tm>^;  (v,tm^v)  £  Dm},  and  the  observed 
final  time  by  Tm  >  max{fmj„;  (v,tmjV)  £  Dm}.  Note  that  these  are  just  sequences  of 
(■ u,tmjU )  pairs  and  do  not  tell  which  parent  node  of  u  actually  activated  u.  Further  note 
that  Tm  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  final  activation  time.  Hereafter,  we  express  our 
observation  data  by  T>m  =  m  =  1  For  any  t  £  [tm,Tm\,  we  set 

Cm(t)  =  {u;  ( v,tm>v )  G  Dm,  tmiV  <  t}.  Namely,  Cm(t)  is  the  set  of  active  nodes  before  time 
t  in  the  mth  diffusion  result.  For  convenience  sake,  we  use  Cm  as  referring  to  the  set  of  all 
the  active  nodes  in  the  mth  diffusion  result.  Moreover,  we  define  a  set  of  non-active  nodes 
with  at  least  one  active  parent  node  for  each  by  dCm  =  {u;  (u,v)  G  E,  u  G  Cm .  v  ^  Cm}. 

Next  we  formulate  the  likelihood  function  C(T>m\  ©),  where  0  denotes  the  parameters 
that  we  want  to  optimize  by  maximizing  C.  Nodes  in  Cm  are  a  part  of  the  nodes  in  the 
graph  G  and  those  not  in  Cm  have  not  been  activated.  Since  non-activated  nodes,  unless 
they  get  activated,  never  activate  the  other  non-activated  node,  we  only  need  to  consider 
nodes  in  Cm  and  dCm.  Thus,  the  likelihood  function  is  basically  described  by  the  product 
of  two  factors,  one  representing  the  probabilities  that  nodes  in  Cm  are  activated  at  their 
respective  times  and  the  other  representing  the  probabilities  that  nodes  in  dCm  have  not 
been  activated  during  the  observed  time  period  [tm,Tm\. 

The  likelihood  functions  for  the  IC  and  the  LT  models  take  slightly  different  forms.  C 
for  the  IC  model  is  given  by  Equation  (1),  and  C  for  the  LT  model  is  given  by  Equation 
(2). 

M 

C[Vm\  0)  =  n  n  (hm,v  9m, v)  i  (1) 

m=  1  v  eCm 

where  hm.v  is  the  probability  density  that  the  node  v  such  that  v  G  Dm  with  tmjV  >  0  for 
the  mth  diffusion  result  is  activated  at  time  trritV ,  and  gm,v  is  the  probability  that  a  node  v 
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fails  to  activate  its  child  nodes  for  the  mth  diffusion  result. 

1 1  ^m,v  J  ( 

m=  1  \v£Cm  J  \vi 

where  the  definition  of  hrri)V  is  the  same  as  above  and  gm,v  is  the  probability  that  the  node 
v  is  not  activated  within  the  observed  time  period  [tm,Tm].  The  specific  formulae  of  hm.v 
and  gm_v  for  the  IC  model  are 


C(VM;Q)  =  ]] 


hm,v  —  1  1 1  (1  V .  r ) .  9m, v  —  1 1  (1  ^v,w)i 

u£B(v)nC(tm,v)  weF(v)\C(tm,v+l) 


and  those  for  the  LT  model  are 


hm,v  —  ^  9m, v  —  1  ^  ' 


U. 


U,Vl 


u£B(v)nC(t  m,  v) 


ueB(v)nC„ 


(3) 

(4) 


where  C(tm^v)  =  C(tm,v)  \  C{tm)V  —  1).  Note  that  Equations  (3)  have  been  described  in  ?, 
and  Equations  (4)  are  special  forms  of  the  corresponding  equations  described  in  Saito  et  al. 
(2010). 


3.  Asynchronous  Information  Diffusion  Models 

In  this  section,  we  first  explain  notions  of  time-delay  identifying  two  different  types  of  time 
delay  and  two  different  types  of  the  way  the  activation  from  the  multiple  parents  is  updated. 
Then,  we  derive  the  rigorous  likelihood  function  for  each  of  the  possible  combinations  of 
these  time-delay  types  and  update  schemes  for  asynchronous  time  delay  versions  of  the  IC 
and  the  LT  models. 


3.1  Notions  of  Time-delay 

The  basic  information  diffusion  models  briefly  described  in  section  2  do  not  account  for  time 
delay.  In  reality  it  takes  time  for  the  information  to  diffuse  by  various  reasons,  and  further, 
the  way  the  delay  takes  place  is  asynchronous.  Each  parent  u  of  a  node  v  can  be  activated 
independently  of  the  other  parents  in  an  asynchronous  way  and  because  the  associated  time 
delay  from  a  parent  to  its  child  is  different  for  every  single  pair,  which  parent  u  actually 
affects  the  node  v  in  which  order  is  more  or  less  opportunistic.  In  case  of  the  IC  model 
which  is  sender-oriented,  it  may  look  more  natural  to  attach  the  delay  to  the  link,  i.e.,  when 
a  node  u  is  activated  and  is  ready  to  send  the  information,  it  does  not  necessarily  reach  its 
child  node  v  instantaneously  but  with  some  delay  attached  to  the  link  (u,v).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  case  of  the  LT  model  which  is  receiver-oriented,  it  may  look  more  natural  to  attach 
the  delay  to  the  node  (receiver),  i.e.  when  the  sum  of  the  weights  from  the  active  parents 
of  a  node  v  exceeds  the  threshold  6  and  the  node  v  is  ready  to  receive  the  information,  it 
does  not  necessarily  reach  the  node  v  instantaneously  but  with  some  delay  attached  to  the 
node  v.  However,  in  both  models  information  diffuses  from  a  parent  to  its  child  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  exclude  other  combinations  than  the  above. 
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To  explicate  the  information  diffusion  process  in  a  more  realistic  setting,  we  think  of 
two  examples,  one  associated  with  blog  posting  and  the  other  associated  with  electronic 
mailing.  In  case  of  blog  posting,  assume  that  some  blogger  u  posts  an  article.  Then  it 
is  natural  to  think  that  it  takes  some  time  before  another  blogger  v  comes  to  notice  the 
posting.  It  is  also  natural  to  think  that  if  the  blogger  v  reads  the  article,  he  or  she  takes  an 
action  to  respond  (activated)  because  the  act  of  reading  the  article  is  an  active  behavior. 
In  this  case,  we  can  think  that  there  is  a  delay  in  information  diffusion  from  u  to  v  but 
there  is  no  delay  in  v  taking  an  action.  In  case  of  electronic  mailing,  assume  that  someone 
u  sends  a  mail  to  someone  else  v.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  mail  is  delivered  to  the 
receiver  v  instantaneously.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  v  reads  the  mail 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  received  because  the  act  of  receiving  a  mail  is  a  passive  behavior.  In 
this  case,  we  can  think  that  there  is  no  delay  in  information  diffusion  from  u  to  v  but  there 
is  a  delay  in  v  taking  an  action.  Further,  when  v  notices  the  mail,  v  may  think  to  respond 
to  it  later.  But  before  v  responds,  a  new  mail  may  arrive  which  needs  a  prompt  response 
and  v  sends  a  mail  immediately.  We  can  think  of  this  as  an  update  of  acting  time3.  These 
are  just  two  examples,  but  it  appears  worth  distinguishing  the  difference  of  these  two  kinds 
of  time  delay  and  update  scheme  (override  of  decision)  in  a  more  general  setting. 

In  what  follows  we  formulate  the  likelihood  function  distinguishing  the  difference  of 
assumed  time  delay  and  override  policy,  and  show  that  these  distinctions  indeed  affect  the 
form  of  the  likelihood  function.  According  to  the  discussion  above,  we  define  two  types 
of  delay:  link  delay  and  node  delay.  It  is  easiest  to  think  that  link  delay  corresponds  to 
propagation  delay  and  node  delay  corresponds  to  action  delay.  We  further  assume  that 
they  are  mutually  exclusive.  This  is  a  strong  restriction  as  well  as  a  strong  simplification 
by  necessity  because  the  activation  time  we  can  observe  is  a  sum  of  the  two  delays  and 
we  cannot  distinguish  between  these  two.  Thus  we  have  to  choose  either  one  of  the  two 
as  occurring  exclusively  for  the  likelihood  maximization  to  be  feasible.  In  addition,  we 
assume  that  there  are  two  types  of  activation  associated  with  time  delay:  non-override  and 
override.  The  former  sticks  to  the  initial  decision  when  to  activate  and  the  latter  can  decide 
to  update  (override)  the  time  of  activation  multiple  times  each  time  one  of  the  parents  gets 
newly  activated.  Due  to  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  link  delay  and  node  delay,  override  is 
only  associated  with  node  delay.  As  mentioned  in  section  1,  we  call  the  time  delay  versions 
of  the  IC  and  the  LT  models  as  Asynchronous  Independent  Cascade  Model  (AsIC)  and 
Asynchronous  Linear  Threshold  Model  (AsLT),  respectively. 

In  summary,  node  delay  can  go  with  either  override  or  non-override,  and  link  delay  can 
only  go  with  non-override.  In  the  following  subsections,  we  will  derive  hm  v  and  gm^v  for  each 
of  the  AsIC  model  and  the  AsLT  model.  We  choose  a  delay-time  5  from  the  exponential 
distribution  with  parameter  r  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  of  course  other  distributions 
such  as  power-law  and  Weibull  can  be  employed.  The  time  delay  parameter  r  is  expressed 
explicitly  as  ru<v  if  it  is  link  delay  and  rv  (or  ru)  if  it  is  node  delay.  Once  the  likelihood 
function  is  formalized,  any  optimization  method  can  be  used  to  find  the  best  estimates 
of  the  parameter  values.  In  practice,  variants  of  EM  algorithm  has  been  shown  to  work 
satisfactorily  (Saito  et  al.,  2009,  2010). 


3.  Note  that  there  are  two  actions  here,  reading  and  sending,  but  the  activation  time  in  the  observed 
sequence  data  corresponds  to  the  time  v  sends  a  mail 
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3.2  Asynchronous  Independent  Cascade  Models 


Link  delay  with  non-override  The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and 
proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  a  node  u 
becomes  active  at  time  t.  Then,  u  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  each  currently  inactive 
child  node  v.  If  v  has  not  been  activated  before  time  t  +  S,  then  u  attempts  to  activate  v, 
and  succeeds  with  probability  ku.v.  If  u  succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time  t  +  S. 
Under  the  continuous  time  framework,  it  is  unlikely  that  v  is  activated  simultaneously  by 
its  multiple  parent  nodes  exactly  at  time  t  +  S.  So  we  ignore  this  possibility.  The  process 
terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible.  Note  that  this  delay  is  due  to  propagation 
delay.  Once  the  node  v  receives  the  information,  it  instantaneously  gets  activated  and  there 
is  no  action  delay  in  v. 

We  order  the  active  parent  node  u  £  B(v)  n  Cm(tmv)  of  a  node  v  according  to  the  time 
tu  it  was  activated:  B(v)  D  Cm(tmtV )  =  { 111,1x2,  ...,uk}  such  that  tui  <  tU2  <  ...  <  tUK. 

The  probability  density  hm.v  is  the  sum  of  the  probability  density  that  ut  activates  v 
but  all  the  other  uj,j  /  i  fail  to  activate  v  over  all  i  (i  =  1,2, ...,  K). 


K 


071,1) 


k= 1 


K 


^  v  K'Uieiv'y*ujeiv  6Xp(  'Tuk,v(t"m,v 
r  tm,v 

I  ^Ui,v^Ui,v  6Xp(  T m,v  (t  tmiUi)')dt) 

tm,u^ 

^  v  exp(  T'uk,v(t,m,v 


><  n  d 

i=l,iy^k 

K 


k= 1 


K 


iLi  (^«i,t)  ®NP(  T  (1  ft Ui,v ))  • 

i=l,iy^k 


The  probability  gnitV  is  given  by 


9m, v  —  J  |  (l  /  fti),u)  ®NP(  T’Vfivit  tmjV))dt  j 
w£F{v)\Cm  V  Jtm’v  J 

(kv,w  exp(  Tv,w(Tm  tj n,v))  +  (1  ftu,w))  • 

W£F(v)\Cm 


(5) 


(6) 


Note  that  the  formulation  in  Saito  et  al.  (2009)  corresponds  to  this  category. 


Node  delay  with  non-override  The  difference  of  diffusion  process  from  Link  delay  with 
non- override  is  that  there  is  no  delay  in  propagating  the  information  to  the  node  v  from 
the  node  u,  but  there  is  a  delay  5  before  the  node  v  gets  actually  activated.  Assume  that 
it  is  the  node  Ui  that  first  succeeded  in  activating  the  node  v  (more  precisely  satisfying  the 
activation  condition).  Since  there  is  no  link  delay,  it  must  be  the  case  that  all  the  other 
parents  that  had  become  active  before  tUi  must  have  failed  in  activating  v  (more  precisely 
satisfying  the  activation  condition).  Since  the  node  v  decides  when  to  actually  activate 
itself  at  the  time  the  node  n*  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  activation  condition  and  would  not 
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change  its  mind,  other  nodes  which  may  possibly  activate  the  node  v  at  a  later  time  can  do 
nothing  on  the  node  v.  Thus,  the  probability  density  hrn,v  is  given  by 


(7) 


The  probability  gm>v  is  the  same  as  Equation  (6). 

Node  delay  with  override  The  difference  of  diffusion  process  from  Node  delay  with 
non-override  is  that  here  the  actual  activation  time  is  allowed  to  be  updated.  For  example, 
suppose  that  the  node  rq  first  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  activation  condition  of  the  node 
v  and  the  node  v  decided  to  activate  itself  at  time  tUi  +  Si.  At  some  time  later  but  before 
tUi  +  6i,  other  parent  Uj  also  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  activation  condition  of  the  node  v. 
Then  the  node  v  is  allowed  to  change  its  actual  activation  time  to  time  tu .  +  5j  which  may 
be  before  tUi  +  Si.  Thus,  the  probability  density  hm^v  is  given  by 


K 


k= 1 


K 

—  ^  ^  6xp(  rv(tmjV 

k= l 

K 

x  1 1  exp(  rv(tmjV  T  (1  ^ui,v')')  ■  (8) 

The  probability  grn.v  is  the  same  as  Equation  (6). 

3.3  Asynchronous  Linear  Threshold  Models 

Link  delay  with  non-override  The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and 
proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  in  the  following  way.  When  a  node  m  is  activated 
at  tUi,  it  exerts  its  effect  on  its  child  node  v  with  a  delay  Si.  Suppose  that  the  accumulated 
weight  from  the  active  parents  of  node  v  has  become  no  less  than  9V  at  time  t  for  the  first 
time.  The  node  v  becomes  active  without  any  delay  (no  node  delay)  and  exerts  its  effect  on 
its  child  with  a  delay  5V.  Because  there  is  no  override,  there  is  no  update  of  the  activation 
time  of  the  node  v.  This  process  is  repeated  until  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  because  Si  is  a  random  variable,  tUi  +  Si  is  not  monotonic  with 
respect  to  i  even  though  m  is  ordered  according  to  the  activation  time  tUi .  We  define  a  new 
ordering  of  the  parent  node  i  according  to  the  time  tUi  +  Si  that  it  exerts  its  effect  on  its 
child  v.  Suppose  the  node  v  first  become  activated  for  i  of  this  new  ordering.  Then  the 
threshold  9V  is  between  X^=i  Uuj,v  and  i  Since  0V  is  uniformly  distributed, 

the  probability  that  6V  is  chosen  from  this  range  is  uUi>v.  Thus,  the  probability  density  hrn^v 
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that  the  node  v  is  activated  at  time  can  be  expressed  as 

K 

hm,v  —  ^  '  ^Uk,yf Uk,v  6xp(  ^"uk,v(l'm,v  ^m,Ufc))’ 


(9) 


k= 1 


The  probability  gmjV  that  a  node  v  is  not  activated  with  the  observed  time  period  [tm,Tn 
is  given  by 


K 


9m, v  —  1  ^  y  V  /  TUktv  GXp(  fUktV(t  tm,Uk))dt 


k= 1 
K 


Lm,Ufc 


1  'y  ]  exP(  ruk,v(Tm  tm,Uk)))- 


(10) 


fc=l 


Node  delay  with  non-override  The  difference  of  diffusion  process  from  Link  delay 
with  non-override  is  that  as  soon  as  the  parent  node  iq  is  activated,  its  effect  is  immediately 
exerted  to  its  child  v.  The  delay  depends  on  the  node  v’s  choice. 

Suppose  the  node  v  first  became  activated  for  i  of  the  parent  ordering  according  to  the 
time  tUi.  Then  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before,  the  threshold  9V  is  between  Yllj=i  Uuj,v  and 
ujUj,v  +  wUii#,  and  the  probability  density  hmjV  can  be  expressed  as 

K 

hm,v  —  y  ^  AA;  FXp(  rv(tm  v  tm,Uk)^)‘  (H) 

k= 1 


The  probability  gm^v  is  the  same  as  Equation  (10).  Note  that  the  formulation  in  Saito  et  al. 
(2010)  corresponds  to  this  category. 


Node  delay  with  override  The  difference  of  diffusion  process  from  Node  delay  with  non¬ 
override  is  that  multiple  updates  of  the  activation  time  of  the  node  v  is  allowed.  Suppose 
that  the  node  v  first  became  activated  by  receiving  the  effect  of  the  parent  u^.  All  the 
parents  that  have  become  activated  after  that  can  still  influence  the  updates.  Considering 
the  probability  that  node  Ui  s  effect  eventually  leads  the  node  u’s  activation  at  a  time  later 
than  tmjV,  the  probability  density  that  the  node  v  is  activated  at  time  tmjV  by  one  of  its 
parent  nodes  which  get  activated  later  than  u k  for  which  the  threshold  is  first  exceeded  is 


K 


K 


^ m,uk,v  —  ^‘i!k ,v  y  'j  ^XP (  A; (lm,v  Irn.Uj ) )  1 1  j  A,exp(  Tv(t  tm  ud)')dt 

j=k 

K 


—  k  T  1 )  A;  1 1  CXJ) (  Tv{tm,v  tm  u,  ) ) • 

Thus,  finally  we  obtain 


(12) 


i=k 


K 


h m,v  —  ^  ^  h. 


m,Uk,v 


k= 1 


(13) 


The  probability  gm>v  is  the  same  as  Equation  (10). 
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4.  Properties  of  Asynchronous  Time-delay  models 

In  this  section,  we  describe  some  properties  of  asynchronous  time-delay  models  in  terms  of 
the  expected  influence  degree  and  behavioral  analysis. 

4.1  Expected  Influence  Degree 

The  expected  influence  degree  of  each  node  v,  which  is  defined  by  the  expected  length  of 
information  diffusion  sequence  starting  from  the  node  v,  plays  a  crucial  role  to  solve  the 
several  important  problems  such  as  influence  maximization  and  contamination  minimiza¬ 
tion.  Here  we  can  easily  see  that  for  the  same  diffusion  parameters  kUjV  (or  uUjV),  the 
expected  influence  degree  of  each  node  obtained  by  the  basic  IC  (or  LT)  model  is  equal  to 
the  one  obtained  by  any  variant  of  AsIC  (or  AsLT)  model  after  a  substantially  large  time 
has  passed.  This  is  because  what  the  asynchronous  time  models  are  doing  is  simply  con¬ 
trolling  the  activation  time  of  each  node  in  relative  to  the  basic  models,  but  the  asymptotic 
values  of  the  expected  influence  degree  remain  the  same.  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  expected  influence  degree,  it  suffices  to  use  the  basic  models  and  we  can  apply  any  kind 
of  efficient  methods  such  as  the  bond  percolation  method  (Kimura  et  al.,  2010). 

However,  for  some  applications,  such  as  the  maximization  of  information  spread  to 
promote  sales  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  estimating  the  expected  influence  degree  at 
a  specific  time  or  at  a  specific  time  interval  may  become  very  important  and  essential,  i.e. 
a  transient  phenomenon  becomes  important.  In  particular,  we  can  naturally  conceive  that 
each  variant  of  the  asynchronous  time-delay  models  shows  a  different  effect  of  time-delay 
on  information  diffusion.  Since  it  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  analytical  results,  we  attempt 
to  clarify  such  effect  by  performing  the  experimental  evaluation  shown  in  the  next  section. 

4.2  Behavioral  Analysis 

It  has  been  shown  in  Saito  et  al.  (2009,  2010)  that  behavioral  analysis  can  reveal  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  a  given  information  diffusion  sequence,  under  the  assumption  that  people 
behave  quite  similarly  for  the  same  topic  of  information  diffusion.  Thus  far,  we  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  ©  can  vary  with  respect  to  nodes  and  links  but  is  independent  of  the  topic  of 
information  diffused.  However,  as  predicted,  they  may  be  sensitive  to  the  topic.  If  we  place 
a  constraint  that  0  depends  only  on  topics  but  not  on  nodes  and  links  of  the  network  G, 
we  can  assign  a  different  m  to  a  different  topic.  Under  this  setting,  we  can  set  rm,u<u  =  rm 
or  rnhV  =  rm,  Km,u,v  =  %  and  umjUjV  =  0Jm  =  qm\B{v)\~l  for  any  link  (u,v)  £  E  and  for 
any  node  v  £  V.  Here  note  that  the  newly  introduced  parameter  qm( 0  <  qm  <  1)  is  the 
one  which  corresponds  to  k  in  the  AsIC  model  and  ujv>v  =  1  —  qm.  Using  each  pair  of  the 
estimated  parameters,  ( rm,nm )  for  the  AsIC  model  and  (■ rm,qm )  for  the  AsLT  model,  we 
can  discuss  which  model  is  more  appropriate  for  each  topic,  and  analyze  the  behavior  of 
people  with  respect  to  the  topics  of  information  by  simply  plotting  them  as  a  point  in  the 
two-dimensional  space.  The  validity  of  the  above  assumption  has  been  confirmed  using  a 
real  diffusion  dataset  in  blogsphare  as  exemplified  in  Saito  et  al.  (2009,  2010). 

Looking  through  the  results  in  the  previous  subsections,  we  note  that  in  case  of  the 
AsIC  model  hm.v  takes  the  same  form  for  Link  delay  with  non- override  and  Node  delay 
with  override ,  and  in  case  of  the  AsLT  model  lim.v  takes  the  same  form  for  Node  delay  with 
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non-override  and  Link  delay  with  non-override.  This  means  that  in  terms  of  the  behavioral 
analysis  as  is  explained  above,  interestingly  these  respective  two  different  time  delay  models 
give  the  same  results. 

5.  Evaluation  of  Effect  of  Time-delay  on  Information  Diffusion 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  empirically  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  the  time-delay 
models  on  information  diffusion  using  four  real  world  networks.  To  this  end,  we  introduce 
the  following  unified  measure  to  quantify  the  average  speed  of  propagation  for  networks 
of  different  sizes,  as  well  as  with  various  parameter  settings  in  the  information  diffusion 
models. 


p{t) 


2-^m=l 


I  {(Vm,t 

E 


m,v  ) 
M 

m=  1 


tm,v 


\v„ 


<01 


(14) 


For  a  given  set  of  information  results  {Dm;  m  =  1  and  a  specified  time  t,  this 

measure  gives  the  expected  ratio  of  the  number  of  activated  nodes  until  t  to  that  of  the 
total  activated  nodes.  In  our  experiments,  the  initial  and  final  times  were  set  to  tm  =  0  and 
Tm  =  oo,  respectively,  for  each  information  diffusion  sequence  m. 


5.1  Network  Data 

We  employed  four  datasets  of  large  real  networks  (all  bidirectionally  connected)  and  used 
their  structures  to  generate  diffusion  data.  The  first  one  is  a  coauthorship  network  used 
in  Palla  et  al.  (2005)  and  has  12,357  nodes  and  38,896  directed  links  (the  coauthorship 
network).  The  second  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese  blogs  used  in  Kirnura  et  al. 
(2009)  and  has  12, 047  nodes  and  79, 920  directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  third  one  is 
a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  email  dataset  (Klimt  and  Yang,  2004)  by  extracting  the 
senders  and  the  recipients  and  linking  those  that  had  bidirectional  communications.  It  has 
4,254  nodes  and  44,314  directed  links  (the  Enron  network).  The  fourth  one  is  a  network 
of  people  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  also  used  in  Kirnura 
et  al.  (2009),  and  has  9,481  nodes  and  245,044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 

As  a  practical  situation,  we  evaluated  the  information  diffusion  models  in  the  framework 
of  behavioral  analyses.  Then,  as  explained  in  the  previous  section,  link  delay  with  non¬ 
override  and  node  delay  with  override  are  indistinguishable  for  the  AsIC  model,  while  link 
delay  and  node  delay  both  with  non-override  are  indistinguishable  for  the  AsLT  model. 
Thus,  we  focused  on  node  delay  and  evaluated  the  effect  of  override  and  non-override  for 
both  the  AsIC  and  AsLT  models,  i.e.,  kUjV  =  k,  rv  =  r  for  AsIC,  and  uUjV  =  g|S(u)|-1, 
rv  =  r  for  AsLT.  In  our  preliminary  experiments,  changing  the  parameter  r  worked  only 
for  scaling  the  time  axis  of  the  diffusion  results.  Thus,  we  fixed  its  value  at  1  (r  =  1)  for  all 
cases  and  evaluated  the  effects  of  other  diffusion  parameters  (k  for  the  AsIC  model  and  q 
for  the  AsLT  model) .  We  prepared  two  different  values  (small  and  big)  for  both  n  and  q  for 
each  network.  The  values  for  k  were  chosen  to  be  the  double  and  the  half  of  the  baseline 
value  which  is  defined  by  1  /d,  where  d  is  the  mean  out-degree  of  a  network.  Each  baseline 
value  of  k  becomes  0.2  for  the  coauthorship  network,  0.1  for  the  blog  and  Enron  networks, 
and  0.04  for  the  Wikipedia  network.  The  values  for  q  were  set  to  1  and  0.5,  respectively 
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Figure  1:  Results  for  the  AsIC  models  in  the  coauthor  network. 


Figure  2:  Results  for  the  AsIC  models  in  the  blog  network. 


and  used  for  all  networks.  Eventually,  M  =  1,000  information  diffusion  results  with  the 
sequence  length  of  at  least  10  were  generated  for  each  of  these  parameter  values  for  each 
network,  randomly  selecting  an  initial  active  node  for  each  diffusion  result. 

5.2  Experimental  Results 

In  Figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  we  show  experimental  results  for  the  AsIC  models  by  using 
the  respective  networks:  coauthorship,  blog,  Enron,  and  Wikipedia.  We  note  that  it  takes 
longer  for  the  ratio  to  converge  to  1.0  in  Figure  la  than  in  Figure  lb  although  the  diffusion 
probability  k  is  larger  in  Figure  la  than  in  Figure  lb.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  diffusion  is  slower  for  the  case  where  the  diffusion  probability  is  larger.  The  main 
reason  is  due  to  the  difference  of  the  number  of  active  nodes.  A  larger  diffusion  probability 
generates  a  longer  diffusion  sequence  which,  in  turn,  takes  a  longer  time.  This  tendency 
is  not  clear  for  the  other  figures  because  the  diffusion  probability  is  at  most  n  =  0.2.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  AsLT  model. 

We  further  see  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  non-override  and  override 
schemes  when  the  diffusion  parameter  is  small  (half  of  the  baseline  value) ,  but  the  difference 
becomes  larger  and  the  speed  of  information  diffusion  becomes  faster  for  override  scheme 
when  the  diffusion  parameter  is  large  (double  of  the  baseline  value).  Here  note  that  we 
chose  each  diffusion  parameter  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  nodes  to  links.  This 
means  that  the  value  for  k  is  set  to  be  reversely  proportional  to  the  network  denseness  and 
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Figure  3:  Results  for  the  AsIC  models  in  the  enron  network. 


Figure  4:  Results  for  the  AsIC  models  in  the  wiki  network. 


the  diffusion  properties  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  results  indicate 
that  the  effects  of  time-delay  on  the  information  diffusion  models  become  much  larger  for  a 
denser  network  when  the  diffusion  parameter  is  large  although  no  such  difference  is  observed 
among  the  networks  of  different  denseness  when  the  diffusion  parameter  is  small. 

In  Figures  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  we  show  experimental  results  for  the  AsLT  models  by  using 
the  respective  networks:  coauthorship,  blog,  Enron,  and  Wikipedia.  Similarly  to  the  AsIC 
model,  here  again  we  see  hardly  the  difference  between  non-override  and  override  schemes 
when  the  diffusion  parameters  are  small  (q  =  0.5),  but  we  do  see  that  there  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  schemes  and  the  speed  of  information  diffusion  becomes  faster  for  override 
scheme  when  the  diffusion  parameters  are  large  (q  =  1).  The  effect  of  the  difference  of  the 
network  denseness  is  similar  to  the  results  for  the  AsIC  model.  In  particular,  we  observe  this 
difference  is  larger  in  the  order  of  the  Wikipedia,  Enron,  blog,  and  coauthorship  networks. 
Here  note  that  this  order  coincides  with  the  descending  order  of  their  average  degrees,  i.e., 
denseness  of  the  network.  This  suggests  that  the  effects  of  time-delay  on  the  information 
diffusion  models  become  much  larger  for  a  denser  network  when  the  diffusion  parameter  is 
large. 

6.  Conclusion 

We  formalized  an  information  diffusion  process  as  a  generative  model  in  the  machine  learning 
framework.  In  particular,  we  emphasized  that  the  treatment  of  the  time  delay  is  important 
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(a)  q  =  1  (b)  q  =  0.5 

Figure  5:  Results  for  the  AsLT  models  in  the  coauthor  network. 


Figure  6:  Results  for  the  AsLT  models  in  the  blog  network. 


Figure  7:  Results  for  the  AsLT  models  in  the  enron  network. 


Figure  8:  Results  for  the  AsLT  models  in  the  wiki  network. 
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in  deriving  the  likelihood  function.  Diffusion  comes  with  the  notion  of  time  and  the  proba¬ 
bilistic  nature  of  the  diffusion  model  hides  the  time  delay  structure  from  the  surface  of  the 
observed  sequence  data,  and  makes  the  analysis  difficult.  We  identified  that  there  are  two 
different  types  of  time  delay  which  we  named  link  delay  and  node  delay.  The  former  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  delay  associated  with  information  propagation,  and  the  latter  corresponds  to 
the  delay  associated  with  human  action.  We  further  identified  that  there  are  two  different 
schemes  of  the  way  the  activation  from  the  multiple  parents  is  updated  which  we  named 
non-override  and  override.  The  former  sticks  to  the  initial  activation  and  the  latter  can 
decide  to  update  the  time  to  activate  multiple  times.  We  applied  these  different  notions  of 
time  delay  to  the  well  known  basic  information  diffusion  models:  independent  cascade  (IC) 
and  linear  threshold  (LT),  and  formalized  asynchronous  time  delay  versions  of  the  IC  and 
the  LT  models  (AsIC  and  AsLT).  We  then  derived  a  rigorous  likelihood  function  for  the  fea¬ 
sible  combinations  of  the  time  delay  and  update  scheme  for  each  of  the  AsIC  and  the  AsLT 
models.  There  are  a  total  of  three  different  models  for  each  diffusion  models  (AsIC  and 
AsLT),  but  the  theoretical  analysis  revealed  that  particular  combinations  of  time  delay  and 
update  scheme  result  in  the  same  likelihood  function  (with  a  minor  notational  difference) 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  two  different  models  for  each.  We  performed  experiments 
to  see  how  the  difference  in  the  time  delay  and  the  update  scheme  affects  the  information 
diffusion  results  as  a  function  of  time,  varying  the  values  of  diffusion  parameters  using  four 
real  world  networks.  The  simulation  results  reveal  that  there  are  differences  in  the  spread 
of  information  diffusion  and  they  strongly  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  parameter  values  and 
the  denseness  of  the  network.  We  confirmed  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  different 
types  of  time  delay  and  update  scheme  in  particular  for  a  dense  network  that  has  a  large 
information  diffusion  parameter  value. 
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Abstract.  We  address  the  problem  of  discovering  a  different  kind  of  influential 
nodes,  which  we  call  ’’super-mediator”,  i.e.  those  nodes  which  play  an  important 
role  to  pass  the  information  to  other  nodes,  and  propose  a  method  for  discover¬ 
ing  super-mediators  from  information  diffusion  samples  without  using  a  network 
structure.  We  divide  the  diffusion  sequences  in  two  groups  (lower  and  upper), 
each  assuming  some  probability  distribution,  find  the  best  split  by  maximizing 
the  likelihood,  and  rank  the  nodes  in  the  upper  sequences  by  the  F-measure.  We 
apply  this  measure  to  the  information  diffusion  samples  generated  by  two  real  net¬ 
works,  identify  and  rank  the  super-mediator  nodes.  We  show  that  the  high  ranked 
super-mediators  are  also  the  high  ranked  influential  nodes  when  the  diffusion 
probability  is  large,  i.e.  the  influential  nodes  also  play  a  role  of  super-mediator 
for  the  other  source  nodes,  and  interestingly  enough  that  when  the  high  ranked 
super-mediators  are  different  from  the  top  ranked  influential  nodes,  which  is  the 
case  when  the  diffusion  probability  is  small,  those  super-mediators  become  the 
high  ranked  influential  nodes  when  the  diffusion  probability  becomes  larger.  This 
finding  will  be  useful  to  predict  the  influential  nodes  for  the  unexperienced  spread 
of  new  information,  e.g.  spread  of  new  acute  contagion. 


1  Introduction 

There  have  been  tremendous  interests  in  the  phenomenon  of  influence  that  members 
of  social  network  can  exert  on  other  members  and  how  the  information  propagates 
through  the  network.  Social  networks  (both  real  and  virtual)  are  now  recognized  as  an 
important  medium  for  the  spread  of  information.  A  variety  of  information  that  includes 
news,  innovation,  hot  topics,  ideas,  opinions  and  even  malicious  rumors,  propagates  in 
the  form  of  so-called  “word-of-mouth”  communications.  Accordingly,  a  considerable 
amount  of  studies  has  been  made  for  the  last  decade  [1-20], 
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Among  them,  widely  used  information  diffusion  models  are  the  independent  cas¬ 
cade  (IC)  [1, 8, 13]  and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  [4, 5]  and  their  variants  [14, 15, 6, 16- 
18].  These  two  models  focus  on  different  information  diffusion  aspects.  The  IC  model 
is  sender-centered  and  each  active  node  independently  influences  its  inactive  neighbors 
with  given  diffusion  probabilities.  The  LT  model  is  receiver-centered  and  a  node  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  its  active  neighbors  if  their  total  weight  exceeds  the  threshold  for  the  node. 
Which  model  is  more  appropriate  depends  on  the  situation  and  selecting  the  appropriate 
one  is  not  easy  [18]. 

The  major  interests  in  the  above  studies  are  finding  influential  nodes,  i.e.  finding 
nodes  that  play  an  important  role  of  spreading  information  as  much  as  possible.  This 
problem  is  called  influence  maximization  problem  [8, 10].  The  node  influence  can  only 
be  defined  as  the  expected  number  of  active  nodes  (nodes  that  have  become  influenced 
due  to  information  diffusion)  because  the  diffusion  phenomenon  is  stochastic,  and  es¬ 
timating  the  node  influence  efficiently  is  still  an  open  problem.  Under  this  situation, 
solving  an  optimal  solution,  i.e.  finding  a  subset  of  nodes  of  size  K  that  maximizes  the 
expected  influence  degree  with  K  as  a  parameter,  faces  with  combinatorial  explosion 
problem  and,  thus,  much  of  the  efforts  has  been  directed  to  finding  algorithms  to  ef¬ 
ficiently  estimate  the  expected  influence  and  solve  this  optimization  problem.  For  the 
latter,  a  natural  solution  is  to  use  a  greedy  algorithm  at  the  expense  of  optimality.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  expected  influence  degree  is  submodular,  i.e.  its  marginal  gain  diminishes 
as  the  size  K  becomes  larger,  and  the  greedy  solution  has  a  lower  bound  which  is  63% 
of  the  true  optimal  solution  [8].  Various  techniques  to  further  reduce  the  computational 
cost  have  been  attempted  including  bond  percolation  [10]  and  pruning  [14]  for  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  lazy  evaluation  [21],  burnout  [15]  and  heuristics  [22]  for  the  latter. 

Expected  influence  degree  is  approximated  by  the  empirical  mean  of  the  influence 
degree  of  many  independent  information  diffusion  simulations,  and  by  default  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  degree  distribution  is  Gaussian.  However,  we  noticed  that  this 
assumption  is  not  necessarily  true,  which  motivated  to  initiate  this  work.  In  this  paper, 
we  address  the  problem  of  discovering  a  different  kind  of  influential  nodes,  which  we 
call  ’’super-mediator”,  i.e.  those  nodes  which  play  an  important  role  in  passing  the  in¬ 
formation  to  other  nodes,  and  try  to  characterize  such  nodes,  and  propose  a  method 
for  discovering  super-mediator  nodes  from  information  diffusion  sequences  (samples) 
without  using  a  network  structure.  We  divide  the  diffusion  samples  in  two  groups  (lower 
and  upper),  each  assuming  some  probability  distribution,  find  the  best  split  by  maximiz¬ 
ing  the  likelihood,  and  rank  the  nodes  in  the  upper  sequences  by  the  F-measure  (more 
in  subsection  3.2). 

We  tested  our  assumption  of  existence  of  super- mediators  using  two  real  networks1 
and  investigated  the  utility  of  the  F-measure.  As  before,  we  assume  that  information 
diffusion  follows  either  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  model  or  the  linear  threshold  (LT) 
model.  We  first  analyze  the  distribution  of  influence  degree  averaged  over  all  the  initial 
nodes2  based  on  the  above  diffusion  models,  and  empirically  show  that  it  becomes  a 

1  Note  that  we  use  these  networks  only  to  generate  the  diffusion  sample  data,  and  thus  are  not 
using  the  network  structure  for  the  analyses. 

2  Each  node  generates  one  distribution,  which  is  approximated  by  running  diffusion  simulation 
many  times  and  counting  the  number  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of  simulation. 
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power-law  like  distribution  for  the  LT  model,  but  it  becomes  a  mixture  of  two  distri¬ 
butions  (power-law  like  distribution  and  lognormal  like  distributions)  for  the  IC  model. 
Based  on  this  observation,  we  evaluated  our  super-mediator  discovery  method  by  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  IC  model.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  super  mediators  themselves 
are  the  influential  nodes,  and  we  show  empirically  that  the  high  ranked  super-mediators 
are  indeed  the  high  ranked  influential  nodes,  i.e.  the  influential  nodes  also  play  a  role 
of  super-mediator  for  the  other  source  nodes,  but  this  is  true  only  when  the  diffusion 
probability  is  large.  What  we  found  more  interesting  is  that  when  the  high  ranked  super¬ 
mediators  are  different  from  the  top  ranked  influential  nodes,  which  is  the  case  when  the 
diffusion  probability  is  small,  those  super-mediators  become  the  high  ranked  influential 
nodes  when  the  diffusion  probability  becomes  larger.  We  think  that  this  finding  is  useful 
to  predict  the  influential  nodes  for  the  unexperienced  spread  of  new  information  from 
the  known  experience,  e.g.  spread  of  new  acute  contagion  from  the  spread  of  known 
moderate  contagion  for  which  there  are  abundant  data. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  We  start  with  the  brief  explanation  of  the  two 
information  diffusion  models  (IC  and  LT)  and  the  definition  of  influence  degree  in  sec¬ 
tion  2,  and  then  describe  the  discovery  method  based  on  the  likelihood  maximization 
and  F-measure  in  section  3.  Experimental  results  are  detailed  in  section  4  together  with 
some  discussion.  We  end  this  paper  by  summarizing  the  conclusion  in  section  5. 


2  Information  Diffusion  Models 

We  mathematically  model  the  spread  of  information  through  a  directed  network  G  — 
(V,  E )  without  self-links,  where  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V)  stand  for  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and 
links,  respectively.  For  each  node  v  in  the  network  G,  we  denote  F(v)  as  a  set  of  child 
nodes  of  v,  i.e.  F(v)  =  {w;  (v,  w)  6  F\.  Similarly,  we  denote  B(v)  as  a  set  of  parent  nodes 
of  v,  i.e.  B(v)  =  {u;  ( u ,  v)  e  E).  We  call  nodes  active  if  they  have  been  influenced  with 
the  information.  In  the  following  models,  we  assume  that  nodes  can  switch  their  states 
only  from  inactive  to  active,  but  not  the  other  way  around,  and  that,  given  an  initial 
active  node  set  IF  only  the  nodes  in  H  are  active  at  an  initial  time. 


2.1  Independent  Cascade  Model 

We  recall  the  definition  of  the  IC  model  according  to  [8].  In  the  IC  model,  we  specify  a 
real  value  pu  v  with  0  <  puv  <  1  for  each  link  (u,  v)  in  advance.  Here  pu  v  is  referred  to 
as  the  diffusion  probability  through  link  (m,  v).  The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  discrete 
time-steps  1  >  0,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active  set  H  in  the  following  way. 
When  a  node  u  becomes  active  at  time-step  t,  it  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  each 
currently  inactive  child  node  v,  and  succeeds  with  probability  pu  v.  If  u  succeeds,  then 
v;  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  If  multiple  parent  nodes  of  v  become  active 
at  time-step  r,  then  their  activation  attempts  are  sequenced  in  an  arbitrary  order,  but  all 
performed  at  time-step  t.  Whether  or  not  u  succeeds,  it  cannot  make  any  further  attempts 
to  activate  v  in  subsequent  rounds.  The  process  terminates  if  no  more  activations  are 
possible. 
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2.2  Linear  Threshold  Model 

In  the  LT  model,  for  every  node  v  e  V ,  we  specify  a  weight  {tou,v  >  0)  from  its  parent 
node  u  in  advance  such  that  2«gb(v)  w«,v  <  1.  The  diffusion  process  from  a  given  initial 
active  set  //  proceeds  according  to  the  following  randomized  rule.  First,  for  any  node  v 
e  V,  a  threshold  6V  is  chosen  uniformly  at  random  from  the  interval  [0,1].  At  time-step 
t,  an  inactive  node  v  is  influenced  by  each  of  its  active  parent  nodes,  u,  according  to 
weight  a>u  v.  If  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v  is  no  less  than  0,„  that  is, 
2«sb,(v)  w«,v  >  #v.  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  Here,  Bt(v)  stands  for  the 
set  of  all  the  parent  nodes  of  v  that  are  active  at  time-step  t.  The  process  terminates  if 
no  more  activations  are  possible. 

2.3  Influence  Degree 

For  both  models  on  G,  we  consider  information  diffusion  from  an  initially  activated 
node  v,  i.e.  H  —  { v}.  Let  < p{v\  G )  denote  the  number  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of  the 
random  process  for  either  the  IC  or  the  LT  model  on  G.  Note  that  <p(v\  G )  is  a  random 
variable.  We  refer  to  ip(v;  G)  as  the  influence  degree  of  node  v  on  G.  Let  £(v;  G )  denote 
the  expected  number  of  <p(v,  G).  We  call  fi(v;  G )  the  expected  influence  degree  of  node 
v;  on  G.  In  theory  we  can  simply  estimate  &  by  the  simulations  based  on  either  the  IC 
or  the  LT  model  in  the  following  way.  First,  a  sufficiently  large  positive  integer  M  is 
specified.  Then,  the  diffusion  process  of  either  the  IC  or  the  LT  model  is  simulated  from 
the  initially  activated  node  v,  and  the  number  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of  the  random 
process,  < p{v\  G),  is  calculated.  Last,  <5(v;  G)  for  the  model  is  estimated  as  the  empirical 
mean  of  influence  degrees  ip(v;  G )  that  are  obtained  from  M  such  simulations. 

From  now  on,  we  use  <p(v)  and  £(v)  instead  of  (p(v;  G )  and  £(v;  G),  respectively  if  G 
is  obvious  from  the  context. 


3  Discovery  Method 

3.1  Super-mediator 

As  mentioned  in  section  1,  we  address  the  problem  of  discovering  a  different  kind  of 
influential  nodes,  which  we  call  ’’super-mediator”,  i.e.  those  nodes  which  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  to  pass  the  information  to  other  nodes.  Figure  1  (a)  shows  an  example  where  it 
is  suggested  that  there  exist  such  super-mediator  nodes.  In  this  figure,  by  independently 
performing  simulations  5, 000  times  based  on  the  IC  model,  we  plotted  5, 000  curves 
for  influence  degree  from  some  information  source  node  with  respect  to  time  steps3. 
From  this  figure,  we  can  observe  that  1)  due  to  its  stochastic  nature,  each  diffusion  sam¬ 
ple  varies  in  a  quite  wide  range  for  each  simulation;  and  2)  some  curves  clearly  exhibit 
sigmoidal  behavior  in  part,  in  each  of  which  the  influence  degree  suddenly  becomes 
relatively  high  during  a  certain  time  interval.  From  the  latter  observation,  we  can  con¬ 
jecture  that  there  exist  some  super-mediator  nodes  which  play  an  important  role  to  pass 
the  information  to  other  nodes. 

3  The  network  used  to  generate  these  data  is  the  blog  network  (see  subsection  4.1). 
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Fig.  1:  Information  diffusion  from  some  node  in  the  blog  network  for  the  IC  model  ( p  =  0.1). 


In  Figure  1  (b),  we  plotted  the  distribution  of  the  final  influence  degree  for  the 
above  5,000  simulations.  From  this  figure,  we  can  observe  that  there  exist  a  number  of 
bell-shaped  curves  (which  can  be  approximated  by  quadratic  equations)  in  a  logarithmic 
scale  for  each  axis,  which  suggests  that  the  influence  degree  distribution  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  lognormal  like  distributions.  When  combining  the  observation  from  Figure  1  (a), 
we  conjecture  that  super-mediators  appear  as  a  limited  number  of  active  nodes  in  some 
lognormal  components  with  relatively  high  influence  degree.  Therefore,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  super-mediator  nodes  from  information  diffusion  samples,  we  attempt  to 
divide  the  diffusion  samples  in  two  groups  (lower  and  upper),  each  assuming  some 
probability  distribution,  find  the  best  split  by  maximizing  the  likelihood,  and  rank  the 
nodes  in  the  upper  samples  by  the  F-measure. 

3.2  Clustering  of  Diffusion  samples 

Let  «S(v)  =  {1, 2,  -  -  -  ,M(v))  denote  a  set  of  indices  with  respect  to  information  diffusion 
samples  for  an  information  source  node  v,  i.e.  [cl]  (v),  cLfv),  ■  ■  ■  ,  c/,w(v)(v)}.  Here  note 
that  dm(v)  stands  for  a  set  of  active  nodes  in  the  m- th  diffusion  sample.  As  described 
earlier,  in  order  to  discover  super-mediator  nodes,  we  consider  dividing  S( v)  into  two 
groups,  <Si (v)  and  Si(v),  which  are  the  upper  group  of  samples  with  relatively  high 
influence  degree  and  the  lower  group,  respectively.  Namely,  S\  (v)  U  Si(v)  =  S(v)  and 
|rim(v)|  >  rnaxme5,(v)  |rim(v)|.  Although  we  can  straightforwardly  extend  our 
approach  in  case  of  k-groups  division,  we  focus  ourselves  on  the  simplest  case  (k  =  2) 
because  of  ease  of  both  evaluation  of  basic  performance  and  the  following  derivation. 
By  assuming  the  independence  of  each  sample  drawn  from  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
group,  we  can  consider  the  following  likelihood  function. 

£(S(v);Si(v),0)  =  n  n  p(m\  6k),  (1) 

ke{  1,2}  meSk(v) 

where  p(m\  8k)  denotes  some  probability  distribution  with  the  parameter  set  6k  for  the 
m-th  diffusion  sample,  and  0  =  {61,62).  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  influence  degree  distri- 
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bution  consists  of  lognormal  components,  we  can  express  p(m;  9k)  by 


p(m;  9k)  = 


1 


yj2ncrl\dm(y)\ 


exp 


(log  \dm(v)\  -  pk) 

2<Tl 


2  \ 


(2) 


where  6k  —  \pk,  crj).  Then,  based  on  the  maximum  likelihood  estimation,  we  can  iden¬ 
tify  the  optimal  upper  group  <Si(v)  by  the  following  equation. 


*S|(v)  =  argmax{i:(*S;*Si(v),  0)} , 

•Si(v)  1  1 


(3) 


where  0  denotes  the  set  of  maximum  likelihood  estimators. 

Below  we  describe  our  method  for  efficiently  obtaining  <Si(v)  by  focusing  on  the 
case  that  p(nv,  9k)  is  the  lognormal  distribution  defined  in  Equation  (2),  although  the 
applicability  of  the  method  is  not  limited  to  this  case.  For  a  candidate  upper  group 
<Si(v),  by  noting  the  following  equations  of  the  maximum  likelihood  estimation. 


A 


1 

\Sk(v)\ 


2  log  |c/„,(v)|, 
meSk(v) 


1 

\Sk(v)\ 


2  (lo§  \d»,(y)\  -  A)2, 

meSk(v) 


(4) 


we  can  transform  Equation  (3)  as  follows. 


«S|(v)  =  arg  max  {2  log  ,£(<S(v);  «S|  (v),  0)}  =  arg  max  j"  2  (5) 


■Si(v) 


jfcej  1,2) 


Therefore,  when  a  candidate  upper  group  i  ( v)  is  successively  changed  by  shifting  its 
boundary  between  <Si(v)  and  2?2(v),  we  can  efficiently  obtain  .Si(v)  by  simply  updating 
the  sufficient  statistics  for  calculating  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators.  Here,  we 
define  the  following  operation  to  obtain  the  set  of  elements  with  the  maximum  influence 
degree, 

piSiv))  =  (m;  \dm(y)\  =  max  {|Jm(v)|}l ,  (6) 

(  me5(v)  J 

because  there  might  exist  more  than  one  diffusion  sample  with  the  same  influence  de¬ 
gree.  Then,  we  can  summarize  our  algorithm  as  follows. 

1.  Initialize  5 1  (v)  <—  ^(^(v')),  S2M  <—  <S(v)  \  r](S(v)),  and  L  < - 00. 

2.  Iterate  the  following  procedure: 

2-1.  Set  .Si(v)  <-  5 1  (v)  U  r\ (*S2(v)),  and  52(v)  <-  *S2(v)  \  77 (*S2(v)). 

2-2.  If  Soiv)  =  77(vS2(v)),  then  terminate  the  iteration. 

2-3.  Calculate  L  =  -  Zte(li2}  l«S*(v)|  logCcr^). 

2-4.  If  L  <  L  then  set  L  <—  L  and  5i(v;)  <—  <Si(v;) 

3.  Output  >Si(v),  and  terminate  the  algorithm. 

We  describe  the  computational  complexity  of  the  above  algorithm.  Clearly,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  iterations  performed  in  step  2  is  at  most  (M(v)  -  2).  On  the  other  hand,  when 
applying  the  operator  //(•)  in  steps  1  and  2.1  (or  2.2),  by  classifying  each  diffusion 
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sample  according  to  its  influence  degree  in  advance,  we  can  perform  these  operations 
with  computational  complexity  of  (9(1).  Here  note  that  since  the  influence  degree  is  a 
positive  integer  less  than  or  equal  to  |V|,  we  can  perform  the  classification  with  com¬ 
putational  complexity  of  0(M(v )).  As  for  step  2.3,  by  adding  (or  removing)  statistics 
calculated  from  r/iSoiv)),  we  can  update  the  maximum  likelihood  estimators  0  defined 
in  Equation  (4)  with  computational  complexity  of  (9(1).  Therefore,  the  total  computa¬ 
tional  complexity  of  our  clustering  algorithm  is  0(M(v)).  Note  that  the  above  discussion 
can  be  applicable  to  a  more  general  case  for  which  the  sufficient  statistics  of  p(m;  %)  is 
available  to  its  parameter  estimation. 

A  standard  approach  to  the  above  clustering  problem  might  be  applying  the  EM 
algorithm  by  assuming  a  mixture  of  lognormal  components.  However,  this  approach 
is  likely  to  confront  the  following  drawbacks:  1)  due  to  the  local  optimal  problem,  a 
number  of  parameter  estimation  trials  are  generally  required  by  changing  the  initial 
parameter  values,  and  we  cannot  guarantee  the  global  optimality  for  the  final  result; 
2)  since  many  iterations  are  required  for  each  parameter  estimation  trial,  we  need  a 
substantially  large  computational  load  for  obtaining  the  solution,  which  results  in  a  pro¬ 
hibitively  large  processing  time  especially  for  a  large  data  set;  and  3)  in  case  that  a  data 
set  contains  malicious  outlier  samples,  we  need  a  special  care  to  avoid  some  unexpected 
problems  such  as  degradation  of  cr2  to  0.  Actually,  our  preliminary  experiments  based 
on  this  approach  suffered  from  these  drawbacks,  fn  contrast,  our  proposed  method  al¬ 
ways  produces  the  optimal  result  with  computational  complexity  of  0(M(v)). 


3.3  Super-mediator  Discovery 

Next,  we  describe  our  method  for  discovering  super-mediator  nodes.  Let  D  -  {d„,(v);  v  e 
V,m  =  l,---  ,M(v)}  denote  a  set  of  observed  diffusion  samples.  By  using  the  above 
clustering  method,  we  can  estimate  the  upper  group  <Si  for  each  node  v  e  V.  For  .Si(v), 
we  employ,  as  a  natural  super-mediator  score  for  a  node  w  e  V,  the  following  F-measure 
F(w;  v ),  a  widely  used  measure  in  information  retrieval,  which  is  the  harmonic  average 
of  recall  and  precision  of  a  node  w  for  the  node  v.  Here  the  the  recall  means  the  number 
of  samples  that  include  the  node  w  in  the  upper  group  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
samples  in  the  upper  group,  and  the  precision  means  the  number  of  samples  that  include 
a  node  w  in  the  upper  group  divided  by  the  total  number  of  the  node  w  in  the  samples. 


2\{m:m  eS\(v),w  edm(v)}\ 

F(w,  v')  =  — - . 

|Ni(v)|  +  I {m;m  e  *S(v),  w  e  dm(v)}\ 


(7) 


Note  that  instead  of  the  F-measure,  we  can  employ  the  other  measures  such  as  the 
Jaccard  coefficients,  but  for  our  objective  that  discovers  characteristic  nodes  appearing 
in  Si(v),  we  believe  that  the  F-measure  is  most  basic  and  natural.  Then,  we  can  consider 
the  following  expected  F-measure  for  D. 

r(w)  =  YJF(w-,v)r(y),  (8) 

veV 


where  r(v )  stands  for  the  probability  that  the  node  v  becomes  an  information  source 
node,  which  can  be  empirically  estimated  by  r(v)  =  M(v)/  2,.ey  M(v).  Therefore,  we 
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can  discover  candidates  for  the  super-mediator  nodes  by  ranking  the  nodes  according 
to  the  above  expected  F-measure. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  F-measure  and  characterize  its  usefulness,  we 
compare  the  ranking  by  the  F-measure  with  the  rankings  by  two  other  measures,  and 
investigate  how  these  rankings  are  different  from  or  correlated  to  each  other  considering 
several  situations.  The  first  one  is  the  expected  influence  degree  defined  in  Section  2.3. 
From  observed  diffusion  samples  D ,  we  can  estimate  it  as  follows. 

-  M(w ) 

«“'>  =  Z  '■'"“i-  « 

v  '  m=  1 

The  second  one  is  the  following  measure: 

N(w)  -  ^  |{m;  w  e  dm(v)}\r(v).  (10) 

vgV 

This  measure  ranks  high  those  nodes  that  are  easily  influenced  by  many  other  nodes. 

4  Experimental  Evaluation 

4.1  Data  Sets 

We  employed  two  datasets  of  large  real  networks,  which  are  both  bidirectionally  con¬ 
nected  networks.  The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  lapanese  blogs  used  in  [13] 
and  has  12,047  nodes  and  79,920  directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  other  one  is 
a  network  of  people  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  also 
used  in  [13],  and  has  9, 481  nodes  and  245, 044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 

Here,  according  to  [17],  we  assumed  the  simplest  case  where  the  parameter  values 
are  uniform  across  all  links  and  nodes,  i.e.  pu  v  —  p  for  the  IC  model.  As  for  the  LT 
model,  we  assumed  <ouv  =  q\B(v)[~[ ,  and  adopted  q(0  <  q  <  1)  as  the  unique  parameter 
for  a  network  instead  of  iou  v  as  in  [18].  According  to  [8],  we  set  p  to  a  value  smaller 
than  1  /d,  where  d  is  the  mean  out-degree  of  a  network.  Thus,  the  value  of  p  was  set  to 
0.1  for  the  blog  network  and  0.02  for  the  Wikipedia  network.  These  are  the  base  values, 
but  in  addition  to  them,  we  used  two  other  values,  one  two  times  larger  and  the  other 
two  times  smaller  for  our  analyses,  i.e.  0.02  and  0.05  for  the  blog  network,  and  0.04 
and  0.01  for  the  Wikipedia  network.  We  set  the  base  value  for  q  to  be  0.9  for  the  both 
networks  to  achieve  reasonably  long  diffusion  results.  Same  as  p,  we  also  adopted  two 
other  values,  one  two  times  larger  and  the  other  two  times  smaller.  Since  the  double  of 
0.9  exceeds  the  upper-bound  of  q,  i.e.  1.0,  we  used  1.0  for  the  larger  value,  and  we  used 
0.45  for  the  smaller  one. 

For  each  combination  of  these  values,  information  diffusion  samples  were  gener¬ 
ated  for  the  corresponding  model  on  each  network  using  each  node  in  the  network  as 
the  initial  active  node.  In  our  experiments,  we  set  M  =  10,000,  which  means  10,000 
information  diffusion  samples  were  generated  for  each  initial  active  node.  Then,  we 
analyzed  them  to  discover  super-mediators.  To  efficiently  generate  those  information 
diffusion  samples  and  estimate  the  expected  influence  degree  S  of  an  initial  active  node, 
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(a)  Blog  ( p  =  0.05) 


(d)  Wikipedia  ( p  =  0.01) 
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Fig.  2:  The  average  influence  degree  distribution  of  the  IC  model 


we  adopted  the  method  based  on  the  bond  percolation  proposed  in  [14].  Note  that  we 
only  use  these  two  networks  to  generate  the  diffusion  sample  data  which  we  assume  we 
observed.  Once  the  data  are  obtained,  we  no  more  use  the  network  structure. 

4.2  Influence  Degree  Distribution 

First,  we  show  the  influence  degree  distribution  for  all  nodes.  Figure  2  is  the  results 
of  the  IC  model  and  Fig.  3  is  the  results  of  the  LT  model.  M(=  10,000)  simulations 
were  performed  for  each  initial  node  v  €  V  and  this  is  repeated  for  all  the  nodes  in 
the  network.  Since  the  number  of  the  nodes  |V|  is  about  10,000  for  both  the  blog  and 
the  Wikipedia  networks,  these  results  are  computed  from  about  one  hundred  million 
diffusion  samples  and  exhibits  global  characteristics  of  the  distribution.  We  see  that  the 
distribution  of  the  IC  model  consists  of  lognormal  like  distributions  for  a  wide  range  of 
diffusion  probability  p  with  clearer  indication  for  a  larger  p.  Here  it  is  known  that  if  the 
variance  of  the  lognormal  distribution  is  large,  it  can  be  reasonably  approximated  by 
a  power-law  distribution  [23].  On  the  contrary,  we  note  that  the  distribution  of  the  LT 
model  is  different  and  is  a  monotonically  decreasing  power-law  like  distribution.  This 
observation  is  almost  true  of  the  distribution  for  an  individual  node  v»  except  that  the 
distribution  has  one  peak  for  the  LT  model.  One  example  is  already  shown  in  Fig  1  (b) 
for  the  IC  model.  Figures  4  and  5  show  some  other  results  for  the  both  models.  In  each 
of  these  figures  the  most  influential  node  for  the  parameter  used  was  chosen  as  the  ini¬ 
tial  activated  source  node  v.  From  this  observation,  the  discovery  model  we  derived  in 
subsections  3.2  and  3.3  can  be  straightforwardly  applied  to  the  IC  model  by  assuming 
that  the  probability  distribution  consists  of  lognormal  components  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  experiments  were  performed  for  the  IC  model.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily 
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Fig.  3:  The  average  influence  degree  distribution  of  the  LT  model 
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Fig.  4:  The  influence  degree  distribution  for  a  specific  node  v  of  the  IC  model 


mean  that  the  notion  of  super-mediator  is  only  applicable  to  the  IC  model.  Finding  a 
reasonable  and  efficient  way  to  discover  super-mediator  nodes  for  the  LT  model  is  our 
on-going  research  topic.  Further,  the  assumption  of  dividing  the  groups  into  only  two 
need  be  justified.  This  is  also  left  to  our  future  work. 
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Fig.  5:  The  influence  degree  distribution  for  a  specific  node  v  of  the  LT  model 


4.3  Super-mediator  Ranking 

Tables  1,  2  and  3  summarize  the  ranking  results.  Ranking  is  evaluated  for  two  different 
values  of  diffusion  probability  (p  -  0.1  and  p  =  0.05  for  the  blog  data,  and  p  =  0.02  and 
0.01  for  the  Wikipedia  data)  and  for  the  three  measures  mentioned  in  subsection  3.3. 
Rank  by  all  the  measures  is  based  on  the  value  rounded  off  to  three  decimal  places.  So 
the  same  rank  appears  more  than  once.  The  first  two  (Tables  1  and  2)  rank  the  nodes  by 
F  for  p  =  0.1  and  0.05  (blog  data)  and  p  =  0.02  and  0.01  (Wikipedia  data),  respectively, 


Table  1 :  Comparison  of  the  ranking  by  F  with  rankings  by  £  and  N  for  a  large  diffusion  proba¬ 
bility. 


(a)  Blog  network  (p  =  0.1) 


Ranking  by  F 

Ranking  by  S/N 

Ranking 

Node  ID 

£ 

N 

1 
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1 

1 

3 

140 

3 

3 

3 
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4 

4 

5 
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5 

5 
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9 
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9 

10 

(b)  Wikipedia  network  ( p  =  0.02) 


Ranking  by  F 

Ranking  by  S/N 

Ranking 

Node  ID 

£ 

N 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

8340 

2 

2 

3 

323 

3 

3 

3 

279 

4 

4 

5 

326 

5 

5 

6 

772 

6 

6 

6 

325 

7 

7 

8 

1407 

8 

8 

9 

4924 

9 

9 

10 

3149 

11 

10 

12 
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Table  2:  Comparison  of  the  ranking  by  T  with  rankings  by  £  and  N  for  a  small  diffusion  proba¬ 
bility. 


(a)  Blog  network  ( p  =  0.05) 
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Node  ID 

£ 

N 
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26 
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29 
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41 

44 

4 
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63 

66 

5 

238 

92 

93 
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(b)  Wikipedia  network  (p  =  0.01) 
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£ 

N 

1 
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2 

279 

199 

198 

2 

4019 

1 

1 

4 

3729 

2 

2 

4 

7919 

3 

3 

4 

1720 

7 

4 

4 

4465 

5 

6 

4 

1712 

6 

7 

9 

4380 

4 

5 

9 

3670 

9 

8 

Table  3:  Comparison  of  the  ranking  by  £  for  a  high  diffusion  probability  with  rankings  by  £,  f , 
and  N  for  a  low  diffusion  probability. 


(a)  Blog  network  (b)  Wikipedia  network 
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29 
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2 
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3 
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41 

3 

44 

3 
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14 
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150 

63 

4 
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4 

279 
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2 
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5 

238 
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93 

5 
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6 
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18 

154 

6 
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51 

236 

7 

240 
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6 
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7 

772 

242 

41 

235 

8 
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83 

8 

85 

8 

1407 

257 

80 
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9 

103 

84 

8 

86 

9 

4924 

305 

111 

298 

10 

618 

79 

6 

81 

10 

2441 

279 

103 

287 

and  compare  each  ranking  with  those  by  &  and  N .  From  these  results  we  observe  that 
when  the  diffusion  probability  is  large  all  the  three  measures  ranks  the  nodes  in  a  similar 
way.  This  means  that  the  influential  nodes  also  play  a  role  of  super-mediator  for  the 
other  source  nodes.  When  the  diffusion  probability  is  small,  the  Wikipedia  data  still 
shows  the  similar  tendency  but  the  blog  data  does  not.  We  further  note  that  £  and  N 
rank  the  nodes  in  a  similar  way  regardless  of  the  value  of  diffusion  probability.  This 
is  understandable  because  the  both  networks  are  bidirectional.  In  summary,  when  the 
diffusion  probability  is  large,  all  the  three  measures  are  similar  and  the  influential  nodes 
also  play  a  role  of  super-mediator  for  the  other  source  nodes. 

The  third  one  (Table  3)  ranks  the  nodes  by  £  for  p  =  0.01  (blog  data)  and  p  = 
0.02  (Wikipedia  data)  and  compares  them  with  the  rankings  by  the  three  measures  for 
p  —  0.05  (blog  data)  and  p  =  0.01  (Wikipedia  data).  The  results  say  that  the  influ- 
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ential  nodes  are  different  between  the  two  different  diffusion  probabilities,  but  what  is 
strikingly  interesting  to  note  is  that  the  nodes  that  are  identified  to  be  influential  (up  to 
10th)  at  large  diffusion  probability  are  almost  the  same  as  the  nodes  that  rank  high  by 
at  small  diffusion  probability  for  the  blog  data.  This  correspondence  is  not  that  clear 
for  the  Wikipedia  data  but  the  correlation  of  the  rankings  by  &  (at  large  diffusion  prob¬ 
ability)  and  T  (at  small  diffusion  probability)  is  much  larger  than  the  corresponding 
correlation  by  the  other  two  measures  (£  and  N).  This  implies  that  the  super-mediators 
at  small  diffusion  probability  become  influential  at  large  diffusion  probability.  Since  the 
F-measure  can  be  evaluated  by  the  observed  information  sample  data  alone  and  there 
is  no  need  to  know  the  network  structure,  this  fact  can  be  used  to  predict  which  nodes 
become  influential  when  the  diffusion  probability  switches  from  a  small  value  for  which 
we  have  enough  data  to  a  large  value  for  which  we  do  not  have  any  data  yet. 


4.4  Characterization  of  Super-mediator  and  Discussions 


If  we  observe  that  some  measure  evaluated  for  a  particular  value  of  diffusion  probabil¬ 
ity  gives  an  indication  of  the  influential  nodes  when  the  value  of  diffusion  probability  is 
changed,  it  would  be  a  useful  measure  for  finding  influential  nodes  for  a  new  situation.  It 
is  particularly  useful  when  we  have  abundant  observed  set  of  information  diffusion  sam¬ 
ples  with  normal  diffusion  probability  and  we  want  to  discover  high  ranked  influential 
nodes  in  a  case  where  the  diffusion  probability  is  larger.  For  example,  this  problem  set¬ 
ting  corresponds  to  predicting  the  influential  nodes  for  the  unexperienced  rapid  spread 
of  new  information,  e.g.  spread  of  new  acute  contagion,  because  it  is  natural  to  think 
that  we  have  abundant  data  for  the  spread  of  normal  moderate  contagion. 

The  measure  based  on  &  ranks  high  those  nodes  that  are  also  influential  where  the 
diffusion  probability  is  different  from  the  current  value  if  nodes  are  not  sensitive  to  the 
diffusion  probability,  i.e.  a  measure  useful  to  estimate  influential  nodes  from  the  known 
results  when  the  diffusion  probability  changes  under  such  a  condition.  The  measure 
based  on  N  ranks  high  those  nodes  that  are  easily  influenced  by  many  other  nodes. 
It  is  a  measure  useful  to  estimate  influential  nodes  from  the  known  results  if  they  are 
the  nodes  easily  influenced  by  other  nodes.  In  our  experiments,  the  influential  nodes 
by  E  for  the  much  larger  diffusion  probability,  i.e.  p  -  0.2  (blog  data)  and  p  =  0.04 
(Wikipedia  data)  were  almost  the  same  as  the  high  ranked  ones  by  any  one  of  the  three 
measures  E,  N  and  F  for  p  -  0. 1  (blog  data)  and  p  =  0.02  (Wikipedia  data),  although 
we  have  to  omit  the  details  due  to  the  space  limitation. 

In  the  previous  subsection  we  showed  that  the  super-mediators  at  small  diffusion 
probability  become  influential  at  large  diffusion  probability.  In  a  situation  where  there 
are  relatively  large  number  of  active  nodes,  the  probability  that  more  than  one  parent  try 
to  activate  their  same  child  increases,  which  mirrors  the  situation  where  the  diffusion 
probability  is  effectively  large.  It  is  the  super-mediators  that  play  the  central  role  in  these 
active  node  group  under  such  a  situation.  This  would  explain  why  the  super-mediators 
at  the  small  diffusion  probability  become  influential  nodes  at  the  large  diffusion  proba¬ 
bility. 
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5  Conclusion 

We  found  that  the  influence  degree  for  the  IC  model  exhibits  a  distribution  which  is 
a  mixture  of  two  distributions  (power-law  like  distribution  and  lognormal  like  distri¬ 
bution).  This  implied  that  there  are  nodes  that  may  play  different  roles  in  informa¬ 
tion  diffusion  process.  We  made  a  hypothesis  that  there  should  be  nodes  that  play  an 
important  role  to  pass  the  information  to  other  nodes,  and  called  these  nodes  “super¬ 
mediators”.  These  nodes  are  different  from  what  is  usually  called  “influential  nodes” 
(nodes  that  spread  information  as  much  as  possible).  We  devised  an  algorithm  based  on 
maximum  likelihood  and  linear  search  which  can  efficiently  identify  the  super-mediator 
node  group  from  the  observed  diffusion  sample  data,  and  proposed  a  measure  based  on 
recall  and  precision  to  rank  the  super-mediators.  We  tested  our  hypothesis  by  applying  it 
to  the  information  diffusion  sample  data  generated  by  two  real  networks.  We  found  that 
the  high  ranked  super-mediators  are  also  the  high  ranked  influential  nodes  when  the  dif¬ 
fusion  probability  is  large,  i.e.  the  influential  nodes  also  play  a  role  of  super-mediator  for 
the  other  source  nodes,  but  not  necessarily  so  when  the  diffusion  probability  is  small, 
and  further,  to  our  surprise,  that  when  the  high  ranked  super-mediators  are  different 
from  the  top  ranked  influential  nodes,  which  is  the  case  when  the  diffusion  probability 
is  small,  those  super-mediators  become  the  high  ranked  influential  nodes  when  the  dif¬ 
fusion  probability  becomes  larger.  This  finding  will  be  useful  to  predict  the  influential 
nodes  for  the  unexperienced  spread  of  new  information  from  the  known  experience,  e.g. 
prediction  of  influential  nodes  for  the  spread  of  new  acute  contagion  for  which  we  have 
no  available  data  yet  from  the  abundant  data  we  already  have  for  the  spread  of  moderate 
contagion. 
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Abstract.  We  investigate  how  well  different  information  diffusion  models  can 
explain  observation  data  by  learning  their  parameters  and  discuss  which  model  is 
better  suited  to  which  topic.  We  use  two  models  (AsIC,  AsLT),  each  of  which  is 
an  extension  of  the  well  known  Independent  Cascade  (IC)  and  Linear  Threshold 
(LT)  models  and  incorporates  asynchronous  time  delay.  The  model  parameters 
are  learned  by  maximizing  the  likelihood  of  observation,  and  the  model  selec¬ 
tion  is  performed  by  choosing  the  one  with  better  predictive  accuracy.  We  first 
show  by  using  four  real  networks  that  the  proposed  learning  algorithm  correctly 
learns  the  model  parameters  both  accurately  and  stably,  and  the  proposed  selec¬ 
tion  method  identifies  the  correct  diffusion  model  from  which  the  data  are  gen¬ 
erated.  We  next  apply  these  methods  to  behavioral  analysis  of  topic  propagation 
using  the  real  blog  propagation  data,  and  show  that  although  the  relative  propa¬ 
gation  speed  of  topics  that  are  derived  from  the  learned  parameter  values  is  rather 
insensitive  to  the  model  selected,  there  is  a  clear  indication  as  to  which  topic  bet¬ 
ter  follows  which  model.  The  correspondence  between  the  topic  and  the  model 
selected  is  well  interpretable. 


1  Introduction 

The  growth  of  Internet  has  enabled  to  form  various  kinds  of  large-scale  social  networks, 
through  which  a  variety  of  information  including  innovation,  hot  topics  and  even  ma¬ 
licious  rumors  can  be  propagated  in  the  form  of  so-called  ’’word-of-mouth”  communi¬ 
cations.  Social  networks  are  now  recognized  as  an  important  medium  for  the  spread  of 
information,  and  a  considerable  number  of  studies  have  been  made  [1-5].  Widely  used 
information  diffusion  models  in  these  studies  are  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  [6-8] 
and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  [9, 10].  They  have  been  used  to  solve  such  problems  as 
the  influence  maximization  problem  [7, 11], 
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These  two  models  focus  on  different  information  diffusion  aspects.  The  IC  model 
is  sender-centered  and  each  active  node  independently  influences  its  inactive  neighbors 
with  given  diffusion  probabilities.  The  LT  model  is  receiver-centered  and  a  node  is 
influenced  by  its  active  neighbors  if  their  total  weight  exceeds  the  threshold  for  the  node. 
Which  model  is  more  appropriate  depends  on  the  situation  and  selecting  the  appropriate 
one  is  not  easy.  First  of  all,  we  need  to  know  how  different  model  behaves  differently 
and  how  well  or  badly  explain  the  observation  data.  Both  models  have  parameters  that 
need  be  specified  in  advance:  diffusion  probabilities  for  the  IC  model,  and  weights  for 
the  LT  model.  However,  their  true  values  are  not  known  in  practice.  This  poses  yet 
another  problem  of  estimating  them  from  a  set  of  information  diffusion  results  that  are 
observed  as  time-sequences  of  influenced  (activated)  nodes. 

This  falls  in  a  well  defined  parameter  estimation  problem  in  machine  learning 
framework.  Given  a  generative  model  with  some  parameters  and  the  observed  data, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  liklihood  that  the  data  are  generated  and  the  parameters 
can  be  estimated  by  maximizing  the  liklihood.  This  approach  has  a  thorough  theoreti¬ 
cal  background.  In  general,  the  way  the  parameters  are  estimated  dependes  on  how  the 
generative  model  is  given.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  the  first  to  follow  this 
line  of  research.  We  addressed  this  problem  for  the  IC  model  [12]  and  its  varient  that 
incorporates  asynchronous  time  delay  (referred  to  as  the  AsIC  model)  [13].  Gruhl  et.al. 
also  challenged  the  same  problem  of  estimating  the  parameters  and  proposed  an  EM- 
like  algorithm,  but  they  did  not  formalize  the  liklihood  and  it  is  not  clear  what  is  being 
optimized  in  deriving  the  parameter  update  formulae.  Goyal  et.al  attacked  this  problem 
from  a  different  angle  [14].  They  employed  a  varient  of  the  LT  model  and  estimated  the 
parameter  values  by  four  different  methods,  all  of  which  are  directly  computed  from  the 
frequency  of  the  events  in  the  observed  data.  Their  approach  is  efficient,  but  it  is  more 
likely  ad  hoc  and  lacks  in  theoretical  evidence.  Bakshy  et.al  [15]  addressed  the  problem 
of  diffusion  of  user-created  content  (asset)  and  used  the  maximum  likelihood  method 
to  estimate  the  rate  of  asset  adoption.  However,  they  only  modeled  the  rate  of  adoption 
and  did  not  consider  the  diffusion  model  itself.  Their  focus  is  on  data  analysis. 

In  this  paper,  we  first  propose  a  method  of  learning  the  parameter  values  of  a  variant 
of  the  LT  model  that  incorporates  asynchronous  time  delay,  similarly  to  the  AsIC  model, 
under  the  maximum  liklihood  framework.  We  refer  to  this  diffusion  model  as  the  AsLT 
model.  The  model  is  similar  to  the  one  used  in  [14]  but  different  in  that  we  explicity 
model  the  delay  of  node  activation  after  the  activation  condition  has  been  satisfied.  Next 
we  propose  a  method  of  model  selection  based  on  the  predictive  accuracy,  using  the  two 
models:  AsIC  and  AsLT. 

It  is  indispensable  to  be  able  to  cope  with  asynchronous  time  delay  to  do  realistic 
analyses  of  information  diffusion  because,  in  the  real  world,  information  propagates 
along  the  continuous  time  axis,  and  time-delays  can  occur  during  the  propagation  asyn¬ 
chronously.  In  fact,  the  time  stamps  of  the  observed  data  are  not  equally  spaced.  Thus, 
the  proposed  learning  method  has  to  estimate  not  only  the  weight  parameters  but  also 
the  time-delay  parameters  from  the  observed  data.  Incorporating  time-delay  makes  the 
time-sequence  observation  data  structural,  which  makes  the  analyes  of  diffusion  pro¬ 
cess  difficut  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  node  has  activated  which  other 
node  from  the  observation  data  sequence.  Knowing  the  optimal  parameter  values  does 
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not  mean  that  the  observation  follows  the  model.  We  have  to  decide  which  model  better 
explains  the  observation.  We  solve  this  problem  by  comparing  the  predictive  accuracy 
of  each  model.  We  use  a  variant  of  hold-out  method  applied  to  a  set  of  sequential  data, 
which  is  similar  to  the  leave-one-out  method  applied  to  a  multiple  time  sequence  data. 
Extensive  experimens  have  been  performed  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
method  using  both  artificially  generated  data  and  real  observation  data.  Experiments 
that  used  artificial  data  using  four  real  network  structures  showed  that  the  method  can 
correctly  1)  learn  the  parameters  and  2)  select  the  model  by  which  the  data  have  been 
generated.  Experiments  that  used  real  diffusion  data  of  topic  propagation  showed  that 
1)  both  AsIC  and  AsLT  models  well  capture  the  global  characteristics  of  topic  propaga¬ 
tions  but  2)  the  predictive  accuracy  of  each  model  is  different  for  each  topic  and  some 
topics  have  clear  indication  as  to  which  model  each  better  follows. 


2  Information  Diffusion  Models 

We  first  present  the  asynchronous  independent  cascade  (AsIC)  model  introduced  in 
[13],  and  then  define  the  asynchronous  linear  threshold  (AsLT)  model.  We  mathemati¬ 
cally  model  the  spread  of  information  through  a  directed  network  G  =  (V,  E )  without 
self-links,  where  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V)  stand  for  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links,  re¬ 
spectively.  For  each  node  v  in  the  network  G,  we  denote  F(v)  as  a  set  of  child  nodes  of 
v,  i.e.,  F(v)  =  [w;  (v,  w)  e  F\.  Similarly,  we  denote  B(v)  as  a  set  of  parent  nodes  of  v, 
i.e.,  B(v)  =  [n;  in,  v)  e  F).  We  call  nodes  active  if  they  have  been  influenced  with  the 
information.  In  the  following  models,  we  assume  that  nodes  can  switch  their  states  only 
from  inactive  to  active,  but  not  the  other  way  around,  and  that,  given  an  initial  active 
node  set  S ,  only  the  nodes  in  5  are  active  at  an  initial  time. 

2.1  Asynchronous  Independent  Cascade  Model 

We  first  recall  the  definition  of  the  IC  model  according  to  [7],  and  then  introduce  the 
AsIC  model.  In  the  IC  model,  we  specify  a  real  value  KUyV  with  0  <  KUyV  <  1  for  each 
link  (u,  v)  in  advance.  Here  KUyV  is  referred  to  as  the  diffusion  probability  through  link 
(m,  v').  The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  >  0,  and  proceeds  from  a 
given  initial  active  set  S  in  the  following  way.  When  a  node  u  becomes  active  at  time- 
step  t,  it  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  each  currently  inactive  child  node  v,  and 
succeeds  with  probability  Kll  v.  If  u  succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  + 1. 
If  multiple  parent  nodes  of  v  become  active  at  time-step  t,  then  their  activation  attempts 
are  sequenced  in  an  arbitrary  order,  but  all  performed  at  time-step  t.  Whether  or  not  u 
succeeds,  it  cannot  make  any  further  attempts  to  activate  v  in  subsequent  rounds.  The 
process  terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

In  the  AsIC  model,  we  specify  real  values  rll  v  with  rUyV  >  0  in  advance  for  each 
link  (n,  v)  e  E  in  addition  to  ku  v,  where  rH  V  is  referred  to  as  the  time-delay  parameter 
through  link  (n,  v).  The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and  proceeds 
from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  a  node  u  becomes 
active  at  time  t.  Then,  u  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  each  currently  inactive  child 
node  v.  We  choose  a  delay-time  5  from  the  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  ru  v. 
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If  v  has  not  been  activated  before  time  t  +  6,  then  u  attempts  to  activate  v,  and  succeeds 
with  probability  kilv.  If  u  succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time  t  +  6.  Under 
the  continuous  time  framework,  it  is  unlikely  that  v  is  activated  simultaneously  by  its 
multiple  parent  nodes  exactly  at  time  t  +  6.  So  we  ignore  this  possibility.  The  process 
terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

2.2  Asynchronous  Linear  Threshold  Model 

Similarly  to  the  above,  we  first  define  the  LT  model.  In  this  model,  for  every  node  v  e  V, 
we  specify  a  weight  («„,v  >  0)  from  its  parent  node  u  in  advance  such  that  YiueB(y)  w«.v  ^ 
1.  The  diffusion  process  from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  proceeds  according  to  the 
following  randomized  rule.  First,  for  any  node  v  e  fa  threshold  6V  is  chosen  uniformly 
at  random  from  the  interval  [0, 1].  At  time-step  t,  an  inactive  node  v;  is  influenced  by 
each  of  its  active  parent  nodes,  u,  according  to  weight  touv.  If  the  total  weight  from 
active  parent  nodes  of  v;  is  no  less  than  0V,  that  is,  Y,ueB,tv)  then  v  will  become 

active  at  time-step  t  +  1 .  Here,  B,(v)  stands  for  the  set  of  all  the  parent  nodes  of  v  that 
are  active  at  time-step  t.  The  process  terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

Next,  we  define  the  AsLT  model.  In  the  AsLT  model,  in  addition  to  the  weight 
set  {o)u,v},  we  specify  real  values  rv  with  rv  >  0  in  advance  for  each  node  v  e  V. 
We  refer  to  rv  as  the  time-delay  parameter  on  node  v.  Note  that  rv  depends  only  on 
v  unlike  ru  v  of  the  AsIC  model,  which  means  that  it  is  the  node  v’s  decision  when  to 
receive  the  information  once  the  activation  condition  has  been  satisfied.  The  diffusion 
process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  in 
the  following  way.  Suppose  that  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v  became 
no  less  than  9V  at  time  t  for  the  first  time.  Then,  v  will  become  active  at  time  t  +  6,  where 
we  choose  a  delay-time  5  from  the  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  rv.  Further, 
note  that  even  if  some  other  non-active  parent  nodes  of  v  has  become  active  during  the 
time  period  between  t  and  t  +  6,  the  activation  time  of  v,  t  +  6,  still  remains  the  same. 
The  other  diffusion  mechanisms  are  the  same  as  the  LT  model. 


3  Learning  Algorithms 

We  define  the  time -delay  parameter  vector  r  and  the  diffusion  parameter  vector  k  by 
r  -  (rILV)lu  v)cE  and  k  =  (kus)(u  v)cE  for  the  AsIC  model  and  the  parameter  vectors  to 
and  r  by  to  -  (toUE)(u  v)cE  and  r  —  (rv)veV  for  the  AsLT  model.  We  next  consider  an 
observed  data  set  of  M  independent  information  diffusion  results,  \Dm;  m  -  1,  •  •  •  ,  M). 
Here,  each  Dm  is  a  set  of  pairs  of  active  nodes  and  their  activation  times  in  the  mth 
diffusion  result,  Dm  =  {( u ,  tmM),  (v,  tmv),  •  •  ■ }.  For  each  Dm,  we  denote  the  observed 
initial  time  by  tm  =  min{f„i  v;  (v,  tmE>)  e  Dm },  and  the  observed  final  time  by  Tm  > 
max{fm  v;  (v,  tmE.)  e  D„,}.  Note  that  Tm  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  final  activation 
time.  Hereafter,  we  express  our  observation  data  by  Dm  —  {(Dm,  Tm)\  m  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  M). 
For  any  t  e  [tm,  Tm\,  we  set  Cm(t )  =  {v;  (v,  tmy)  €  Dm,  fm  v  <  t}.  Namely,  Cm(t )  is  the  set 
of  active  nodes  before  time  t  in  the  ;nth  diffusion  result.  For  convenience  sake,  we  use 
C„,  as  referring  to  the  set  of  all  the  active  nodes  in  the  mth  diffusion  result.  Moreover, 
we  define  a  set  of  non-active  nodes  with  at  least  one  active  parent  node  for  each  by 
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dCm  =  {v;  (m,  v;)  G  E,  u  G  Cm,  v  £  Cm).  For  each  node  v  G  Cm  U  dCm,  we  define  the 
following  subset  of  parent  nodes,  each  of  which  has  a  chance  to  activate  v. 


B(v')  fl  Cm(tm,v)  if  V  G  Cm(tm,v)-> 
B(v)  n  Cm  if  v  G  dCm. 


Note  that  the  underlying  model  behind  the  observed  data  is  not  available  in  real¬ 
ity.  Thus,  we  investigate  how  the  model  affects  the  information  diffusion  results,  and 
consider  selecting  a  model  which  better  explains  the  given  observed  data  from  the  can¬ 
didates,  i.e.,  AsIC  and  AsLT  models.  To  this  end,  we  first  have  to  estimate  the  values 
of  r  and  k  for  the  AsIC  model,  and  the  values  of  r  and  o>  for  the  AsLT  model  for  the 
given  Dm-  For  the  former,  we  adopt  the  method  proposed  in  [13],  which  is  only  briefly 
explained  here.  For  the  latter,  we  propose  a  novel  method  of  estimating  those  values. 


3.1  Learning  Parameters  of  AsIC  Model 


To  estimate  the  values  of  r  and  k  from  Dm  for  the  AsIC  model.  We  derived  the  following 
likelihood  function  £.(r,  k\  Dm)  to  use  as  the  objective  function  [13], 


-CO.  k-  Dm)  =  nn 


n—  1  veCm 


>  |  |  §m,v,w 

weF(v)\Cm 


(i) 


where  is  the  probability  density  that  the  node  v  such  that  v  G  Dm  with  fm  v  >  0  for 
the  mth  diffusion  result  is  activated  at  time  tm  v,  and  gnLVM  is  the  probability  that  a  node 
w  is  not  activated  by  a  node  v  within  the  observed  time  period  [tm,  Trn]  when  there  is  a 
link  ( v,  w)  G  E  and  v  g  C,„  for  the  /nth  diffusion  result.  Then,  we  derived  an  iterative 
algorithm  to  stably  obtain  the  values  of  r  and  k  that  maximize  equation  (1).  Please  refer 
to  [13]  for  mode  details.  Hereafter,  we  refer  to  this  method  as  the  AsIC  model  based 
method. 


3.2  Learning  Parameters  of  AsLT  Model 

Likelihood  function  To  estimate  the  values  of  r  and  a>  from  Dm  for  the  AsLT  model, 
we  first  derive  the  likelihood  function  £.(r,  a>\  Dm)  with  respect  to  r  and  a>  in  a  rigorous 
way  to  use  as  the  objective  function.  For  the  sake  of  technical  convenience,  we  introduce 
a  slack  weight  a»v,v  for  each  node  v  G  V  such  that  ojv  v  +  Eu€b(V)  wh,v  =  L  Here  note  that 
we  can  regard  each  weight  a>*?v  as  a  multinomial  probability  since  a  threshold  6V  is 
chosen  uniformly  at  random  from  the  interval  [0, 1]  for  each  node  v. 

Suppose  that  a  node  v  became  active  at  time  f,„  ,  for  the  wth  result.  Then,  we  know 
that  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v  became  no  less  than  0V  at  the  time 
when  one  of  them,  u  e  Sm>v,  became  first  active.  However,  in  case  of  \8m,v\  >  L  there  is 
no  way  of  exactly  knowing  the  actual  nodes  due  to  the  asynchronous  time-delay.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  a  node  v  was  actually  activated  when  a  node  C  e  'Bm  v  became  activated.  Then 
6V  is  between  Z«€fl(v)nc„(rm,f  )  w„,v  and  to(tV  +  Zu€B(v)ncm(tm^  0Ju,v  Namely,  the  probability 
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that  9V  is  chosen  from  this  range  is  to^v.  Here  note  that  such  events  with  respect  to  dif¬ 
ferent  active  parent  nodes  are  mutually  disjoint.  Thus,  the  probability  density  that  the 
node  v;  is  activated  at  time  tm>v,  denoted  by  hm  v,  can  be  expressed  as 


h 


m,v 


^  ^  tOUjVrv  exp(  i'yit  my  tm,u ))• 

itcB,mv 


(2) 


Here  we  define  hm  v  =  1  if  tmv  =  tm. 

Next,  we  consider  any  node  w  e  V  belonging  to  dCm  =  {w;  (v,  w)  e  E  A  v  e 
Cm{Tm)  A  w  i  Cm{Tm)}  for  the  /nth  result.  Let  gmv  denote  the  probability  that  the  node 
v;  is  not  activated  within  the  observed  time  period  [tm,  Tm],  We  can  calculate  gmv  as 

Xt,„ 

T\  cxp(— rv(t  —  t ,n  li ) )dl  —  1  —  ^  ^  touv(  1  exp(-r,  (7„,  tm  u))) 
—  ajV:,v  ^ toUjV  +  ^ toUjV  exp (  rv(Tm  hn.it))-  (3) 

ueB(v)\B,„»  i  <eSm,v 


Therefore,  by  using  Equations  (2)  and  (3),  and  the  independence  properties,  we  can 
define  the  likelihood  function  Dr,  to:  Dm)  with  respect  to  r  and  to  by 


Dr,  to:  Dm) 


M 


n 

m=  1 


n 

\veCm 


)  \vedCm  ) 


(4) 


Thus,  our  problem  is  to  obtain  the  time-delay  parameter  vector  r  and  the  diffusion  pa¬ 
rameter  vector  to,  which  together  maximize  Equation  (4). 


Learning  Algorithm  For  the  above  learning  problem,  we  can  derive  an  estimation 
method  based  on  the  Expectation-Maximization  algorithm  in  order  to  stably  obtain  its 
solutions.  Hereafter,  we  refer  to  this  proposed  method  as  the  AsLT  model  based  method. 
By  the  following  formulas,  we  define  </>mM.v  for  each  v  e  Cm  and  u  e  B„uv,  ip„ul,v  for  each 
t'  e  dCm  and  u  e  {v}  U  B(v)  \  B„uv ,  and  H  V  for  each  v  e  dCm  and  u  e  Sm  v,  respectively. 

1 fim.u.v  —  tOnyfy  e,ysp(-rv(tnuv  hn.u))  /  hfn.v,  < Pm,u,v  —  tOuv  )  gni.v, 

Ipm.u.v  —  tOuv  exp(-rv(T„,  - 

tm,u  ))/g  m,V‘ 

Let  r  =  (?v)  and  Co  =  (tolLV)  be  the  current  estimates  of  r  and  to,  respectively.  Similarly, 
let  <pm,u,v,  <Pm,u,v,  and  denote  the  values  of  tpm^v,  tpm,u,v ,  and  i calculated  by 

using  r  and  to,  respectively. 

From  equations  (2),  (3),  (4),  we  can  transform  Dr,  to:  Dm)  as  follows: 

log  Dr,  to:  Dm)  -  Q(r,  to:  r,  to)  -  H(r,  to:  r,  to),  (5) 

where  Q(r,  to:  r,  to)  is  defined  by 


Q(r,to:f,tb)  =  22  +  2 

m=  1  VvgCot  vedCm 


)(2) 

'm,v 


(6) 
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^  ^  0m,«,v  v  ^X.p(  ^ v(^m,v  ^m,w))) 

U^Bmy 

Q^n^v  ~  ^  ^  (Pm,u,v  log(tc ^m,v)  +  ^  ^  *Am,w,v  log(tc >M  V  CXp(— T v(Tm  ~  ^m,w)))* 

mg{v}U5(v)\SW;V  u£BmtV 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Q(r,  oj;  r,  oj)  is  convex  with  respect  to  randoj,  and  //(r,  k;  r,  d>)  is 
defined  by 


M 


H(r ,  =  <t  +  2  <'■  ’  f7» 

m=l  VveCm  vGdCw  / 

^m,v  ^  ^  0m,«,v  lo§(0m,w,v)’  ^m,v  —  ^  ^  ^Pm,u,v  log((£VH^v)  +  ^  ^  4^tn,u,v  lo§(*Am,w,v) • 


ue&m 


ue[v}UB(v)\Cm 


ueBm 


Since  //(r,  cu;  r,  u>)  is  maximized  at  r  =  r  and  oj  =  oj  from  equation  (7),  we  can  increase 
the  value  of  X(r,  Dm)  by  maximizing  Q(r ,  u>;  r,  &>)  (see  equation  (5)). 

Thus,  we  obtain  the  following  update  formulas  of  our  estimation  method  as  the 
solution  which  maximizes  Q(r ,  oj\  f ,  cu)  with  respect  to  r  : 


2  S' 

ImeAlt1’  “eS»i.v 


'  / 
v  X 


2  2  tm,u)  Z  Z  m,«,v  (r,„  -  tm,u ) 

ue^m,v  meM i,2)  j 


where  At*1  (  and  AlJ2>  are  defined  by 

At;,0  =  {m  e  {!,  -  ■  ■  ,M)\  v  e  Cm),  =  {m  e  {1,  •  ■  ■  ,M};  v  e  dCm). 


As  for  oj,  we  have  to  take  the  constraints  a>v  v  +  Z„eB(v)  wm,v  =  1  into  account  for  each 
v,  which  can  easily  be  made  using  the  Lagrange  multipliers  method,  and  we  obtain  the 
following  update  formulas  of  our  estimation  method: 

^  '  fim.u.v  “t  ^  ^  tpm,u,v  ^  0)vv  OC  ^  ^  <Pm,v,v 

m&Mal  meAl^  meAt®  meAt® 

where  Ad^,,  At®,  and  At®,  are  defined  by 

Al-'j,  =  {m  g  {1,  ■  •  •  ,  Af};  v  g  C„„  m  e  Sm,v}, 

At®  =  {m  g  {1,  •  •  ■  ,M}\  v  e  <9Cm,  u  e  S(v)  \ 

=  {m  g  {1,  •  •  •  ,  Af};  v  g  3C,„,  u  e 

The  actual  values  are  obtained  after  normalization.  Recall  that  we  can  regard  our  es¬ 
timation  method  as  a  kind  of  the  EM  algorithm.  It  should  be  noted  that  each  time  the 
iteration  proceeds  the  value  of  the  likelihood  function  never  decreases  and  the  iterative 
algorithm  is  guaranteed  to  converge. 
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3.3  Model  Selection 

Next,  we  describe  our  model  selection  method.  We  select  the  model  based  on  predic¬ 
tive  accuracy.  Here,  note  that  we  cannot  use  an  information  theoretic  criterion  such  as 
AIC  (Akaike  Information  Criterion)  or  MDL  (Minimum  Description  Length)  because 
we  need  to  select  one  from  models  with  completely  different  probability  distributions. 
Moreover,  for  both  models,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  efficiently  calculate  the  exact  activa¬ 
tion  probability  of  each  node  even  a  few  information  diffusion  cascading  steps  ahead. 
In  oder  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  we  propose  a  method  based  on  a  hold-out  strategy, 
which  attempts  to  predict  the  activation  probabilities  at  one  step  later. 

For  simplicity,  we  assume  that  for  each  Dm,  the  initial  observation  time  tm  is  zero, 
i.e.,  tm  =  0  for  m  =  1,  •  •  •  ,  M.  Then,  we  introduce  a  set  of  observation  periods 

I  =  {[0,  r„);  n  —  1 ,  •  •  *  ,N), 

where  N  is  the  number  of  observation  data  we  want  to  predict  sequentially  and  each  r„ 
has  the  following  property:  There  exists  some  (v,  t„uv)  e  Dm  such  that  0  <  t„  <  tmv.  Let 
D,IKTri  denote  the  observation  data  in  the  period  [0,  t„)  for  the  zzzth  diffusion  result,  i.e., 

0m‘,Tn  —  {(L  tm,v)  ^  Dm ,  tmv  <  Tti). 

We  also  set  =  {(Dm;T„,  t„ );  m  =  1,  •  •  • ,  M ).  Let  0  denote  the  set  of  parameters 

for  either  the  AsIC  or  the  AsLT  models,  i.e.,  0  =  (r,  k)  or  0  -  (r,  &>).  We  can  estimate 
the  values  of  0  from  the  observation  data  by  using  the  learning  algorithms  in 

Sections  3.1  and  3.2.  Let  0Tn  denote  the  estimated  values  of  0.  Then,  we  can  calculate 
the  activation  probability  qTit{v,  t )  of  node  v  at  time  t  (>  t„)  using  0Tn. 

For  each  r„,  we  select  the  node  v(r„)  and  the  time  ?m(T„),v(r„)  by 

(M 

m,vi  (^>  tm,v )  ^  Lj(o  m  \  ^m;rn) 
m=  1 

Note  that  v(r„)  is  the  first  active  node  in  t  >  rn.  We  evaluate  the  predictive  performance 
for  the  node  v(r„)  at  time  fm(rB),v(rB)*  Approximating  the  empirical  distribution  by 

PTn(v*  0  —  ^ V,v(jn )  —  ^w(t„),v(tb)) 

with  respect  to  (v(r„),  £m(Tn),v(TB))>  we  employ  the  Kullback-Leibler  (KL)  divergence 

r°°  qr  (v,  t ) 

kl(Pt„  WVtJ  =  I  FT„(v,f)log — ——dt, 

Pr,(v,t) 

where  (5VjW  and  6(t)  stand  for  Kronecker’s  delta  and  Dirac’s  delta  function,  respectively. 
Then,  we  can  easily  show 

KL( P T„  1 1  q T:  )  —  ~  log /z m(T„),v(r„)  •  (8) 

By  averaging  the  above  KL  divergence  with  respect  to  I,  we  propose  the  following 
model  selection  criterion  <5  (see  Equation  (8)): 

1  N 

D\  U  •  •  •  U  Dm)  -  ^  log  hm( r„),v(r„)» 


(9) 
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where  X  expresses  the  information  diffusion  model  (i.e.,  the  AsIC  or  the  AsLT  models). 
In  our  experiments,  we  adopted 

—  {[0,  t tu.v) ,  (v,  t m.v)  ^  D I  U  •  •  •  U  Dm,  tm,v  —  t"() } , 

where  to  is  the  median  time  of  all  the  observed  activation  time  points. 

3.4  Behavioral  Analysis 

Thus  far,  we  assumed  that  0  can  vary  with  respect  to  nodes  and  links  but  is  independent 
of  the  topic  of  information  diffused.  However,  they  may  be  sensitive  to  the  topic.  We 
follow  [13]  and  place  a  constraint  that  0  depends  only  on  topics  but  not  on  nodes  and 
links  of  the  network  G,  and  assign  a  different  m  to  a  different  topic.  Therefore,  we  set 
rm,u,v  =  rm  and  =  Km  for  any  link  (n,  v)  e  E  in  case  of  the  AsIC  model  and 

rm  v  =  rm  and  =  qm\B(v)\~x  for  any  node  t'  e  V  and  link  (u,  v)  e  E  in  case  of  the 

AsLT  model.  Here  note  that  0  <  qm  <  1  and  ojv  v  =  1  -  qm.  Without  this  constraint,  we 
only  have  one  piece  of  observation  for  each  (m,  u,  v)  and  there  is  no  way  to  learn  0. 

Using  each  pair  of  the  estimated  parameters,  ( rm,qm )  for  the  AsLT  model  and 
( rm,Km )  for  the  AsIC  model,  we  can  discuss  which  model  is  more  appropriate  for  each 
topic,  and  analyze  the  behavior  of  people  with  respect  to  the  topics  of  information  by 
simply  plotting  them  as  a  point  in  2-dimensional  space. 


4  Performance  Evaluation  by  Artificial  Data 

Our  goal  here  is  to  evaluate  the  parameter  learning  and  model  selection  methods  to  see 
how  accurately  it  can  detect  the  true  model  that  generated  the  data,  using  topological 
structure  of  four  large  real  networks.  Here,  we  assumed  the  true  model  by  which  the 
data  are  generated  to  be  either  AsLT  or  AsIC. 

4.1  Data  Sets 

We  employed  four  datasets  of  large  real  networks  (all  bidirectionally  connected).  The 
first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  lapanese  blogs  used  in  [8]  and  has  12, 047  nodes  and 
79, 920  directed  links  (the  blog  network).  The  second  one  is  a  network  of  people  derived 
from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  also  used  in  [8],  and  has  9,481 
nodes  and  245, 044  directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network).  The  third  one  is  a  network 
derived  from  the  Enron  Email  Dataset  [16]  by  extracting  the  senders  and  the  recipients 
and  linking  those  that  had  bidirectional  communications.  It  has  4, 254  nodes  and  44, 314 
directed  links  (the  Enron  network).  The  fourth  one  is  a  coauthorship  network  used  in 
[17]  and  has  12, 357  nodes  and  38, 896  directed  links  (the  coauthorship  network). 

Here,  according  to  [13],  we  assumed  the  simplest  case  where  the  parameter  values 
are  uniform  across  all  links  and  nodes,  i.e.,  ojiuv  =  q\B(v)\~i ,  rv  =  r  for  AsLT,  and 
ru  v  —  r,  k,lv  =  k  for  AsIC.  Under  this  assumption  there  is  no  need  for  the  observation 
sequence  data  to  pass  through  every  link  or  node  at  least  once.  This  drastically  reduces 
the  amount  of  data  necessary  to  learn  the  parameters.  Then,  our  task  is  to  estimate  the 
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Table  1:  Parameter  estimation  error  of  the  Table  2:  Accuracy  of  the  model  selection 
learning  method  for  four  networks.  method  for  four  networks. 


Network  | 

Blog 

Wiki 

Enron 

Coauthor 

Network 

Blog 

Wiki 

Enron 

Coauthor 

DM(AsLT) 

r 

0.248 

0.253 

0.200 

0.244 

Dm(AsLT) 

79 

86 

99 

76 
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r 
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92 

100 

100 

93 

K 

0.020 

0.013 
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(370.2) 

(920.8) 

(1500.6) 

(383.5) 

values  of  these  parameters  from  data.  The  true  value  of  q  was  set  to  0.9  for  every  net¬ 
work  to  achieve  reasonably  long  diffusion  results,  and  the  true  value  of  r  was  set  to  1 .0. 
According  to  [7],  we  set  k  to  a  value  smaller  than  1  /cl,  where  d  is  the  mean  out-degree  of 
a  network.  Thus,  the  true  value  of  k  was  set  to  0.2  for  the  coauthorship  network,  0.1  for 
the  blog  and  Enron  networks,  and  0.02  for  the  Wikipedia  network.  Using  these  values, 
two  sets  of  data  were  generated  for  each  network,  one  for  the  true  AsLT  model  and  the 
other  for  the  true  AsIC  model,  denoted  by  Dm(AsLT)  and  Dm(AsIC ),  respectively.  For 
each  of  these,  sequences  of  data  were  generated,  each  starting  from  a  randomly  selected 
initial  active  node  and  having  at  least  10  nodes.  In  our  experiments,  we  set  M  =  100  and 
evaluated  our  model  selection  method  in  the  framework  of  behavioral  analysis.  Parame¬ 
ter  updating  is  terminated  when  either  the  iteration  number  reaches  its  maximum  (set  to 
100)  or  the  following  condition  is  first  satisfied:  |r(s  +  1)  -  r(s)|  +  \q(s  +  1)  -q(s)\  <  ICC6 
for  AsLT,  |r(s  +  1)  -  r(s)|  +  |k(s  +  1)  -  /e(s)|  <  10~6  for  AsIC.  In  most  of  the  cases,  the 
latter  inequality  is  satisfied  in  less  than  100  iterations.  The  converged  values  are  rather 
insensitive  to  the  initial  values,  and  we  confirmed  that  the  parameter  updating  algorithm 
stably  converges  to  the  correct  values.  In  actual  computation,  the  learned  values  for  r„ 
is  used  as  the  initial  values  for  r,!+]  for  efficiency  purpose. 

4.2  Learning  Results 

Table  1  shows  the  error  in  the  estimated  parameters  for  four  networks  by  the  proposed 
learning  method.  In  this  evaluation  we  treated  each  sequence  as  a  separate  observation 
and  learned  the  parameters  from  each,  repeated  this  M  (=100)  times  and  took  the  av¬ 
erage.  More  specifically,  the  parameters  of  AsLT  were  estimated  from  Dm(AsLT),  and 
those  of  AsIC  from  Dm(AsIC).  Even  though  each  pair  of  the  parameters  for  individual 
models  was  estimated  by  using  only  one  sequence  data,  we  can  see  that  the  estimated 
values  were  reasonably  close  to  the  true  one.  This  confirms  that  our  proposed  learning 
methods  work  well.  The  results  indicate  that  the  estimation  performance  on  AsIC  is 
substantially  better  than  that  on  AsLT.  We  consider  that  this  performance  difference  is 
attributed  to  the  average  sequence  length,  as  discussed  later. 

4.3  Model  Selection  Results 

The  average  KL  divergence  given  by  equation  (9)  is  the  measure  for  the  goodness  of 
the  model  X ,  given  the  data  Dm.  The  smaller  its  value  is,  the  better  the  model  explains 
the  data  in  terms  of  predictability.  Thus,  we  can  estimate  the  true  model  from  which  Dm 
is  generated  to  be  AsLT  if  &(AsLT ;  Dm)  <  S(AsIC;  Dm),  and  vice  versa. 

Table  2  summarizes  the  number  of  sequences  for  which  the  model  selection  method 
correctly  identified  the  true  model.  The  number  within  the  parentheses  is  the  average 
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Fig.  2:  Relation  between  the  length  of  sequence  and  the  the  accuracy  of  model  selection  for 
Om(AsIC). 


length  of  the  sequences  in  each  dataset.  From  these  results,  we  can  say  that  the  proposed 
method  achieved  a  good  accuracy,  90.6%  on  average.  Especially,  for  the  Enron  network, 
its  estimation  was  almost  perfect.  To  analyze  the  performance  of  the  proposed  method 
more  deeply,  we  investigated  the  relation  between  the  length  of  sequence  and  the  model 
selection  result.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  for  Dm(AsLT),  where  the  horizontal  axis  denotes 
the  length  of  sequence  in  each  dataset  and  the  vertical  axis  is  the  difference  of  the 
average  KL  divergence  defined  by  J(AsLT,AsIC)  =  &(AsIC,  Dm )  -  &(AsLT,  Dm). 
Thus,  J(AsLT\AsIC)  >  0  means  that  the  proposed  method  correctly  estimated  the 
true  model  for  the  dataset  Dm{AsLT )  because  it  means  £>(AsLT\Dm )  is  smaller  than 
£>(AsIC,Dm).  From  these  figures,  we  can  see  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  the 
length  of  sequence  and  the  estimation  accuracy,  and  that  the  misselection  occurs  only  in 
short  sequences  for  every  network.  We  notice  that  the  overall  accuracy  becomes  95.5% 
when  considering  only  the  sequences  that  contain  no  less  than  20  nodes.  This  means 
that  the  proposed  model  selection  method  is  highly  reliable  for  a  long  sequence  and  its 
accuracy  could  asymptotically  approach  to  100%  as  the  sequence  gets  longer.  Figure  2 
is  the  results  for  Dm(AsIC),  where  J(AsIC,AsLT )  =  S(AsLT;Dm )  -  £>(AsIC\Dm). 
The  results  are  better  than  for  Dm(AsLT).  In  particular,  Wikipedia  and  Blog  networks 
have  no  misselection.  We  note  that  the  plots  are  shifted  to  the  right  for  all  networks, 
meaning  that  the  data  sequences  are  longer  for  Dm(AsIC)  than  for  Dm(AsLT).  The 
better  accuracy  is  attributed  to  this. 


5  Behavioral  Analysis  of  Real  World  Blog  Data 

We  analyzed  the  behavior  of  topics  in  a  real  world  blog  data.  Here,  again,  we  assumed 
the  true  model  behind  the  data  to  be  either  AsLT  or  AsIC.  Then,  we  first  applied  our 
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Fig.  3:  Results  for  the  Doblog  database. 

learning  method  to  behavioral  analysis  based  on  the  method  described  in  Section  3.4, 
assuming  two  possibilities,  i.e.  the  true  model  being  either  AsLT  or  AsIC  for  all  the 
topics,  and  investigated  how  each  topic  spreads  throughout  the  network  by  comparing 
the  learned  parameter  values.  Next,  we  estimated  the  true  model  of  each  data  sequence 
for  each  topic  by  applying  the  model  selection  method  described  in  Section  3.3. 

5.1  Data  Sets 

We  used  the  real  blogroll  network  used  in  [13],  which  was  generated  from  the  database 
of  a  blog-hosting  service  in  Japan  called  Doblog  1 .  In  the  network,  bloggers  are  con¬ 
nected  to  each  other  and  we  assume  that  topics  propagate  from  blogger  x  to  another 
blogger  y  when  there  is  a  blogroll  link  from  y  to  x.  In  addition,  according  to  [18],  it  is 
assumed  that  a  topic  is  represented  as  a  URL  which  can  be  tracked  down  from  blog  to 
blog.  We  used  the  propagation  sequences  of  172  URLs  for  this  analysis,  each  of  which 
has  at  least  10  time  steps.  Please  refer  to  [13]  for  more  details. 

5.2  Behavioral  Analysis 

We  ran  the  experiments  for  each  identified  URL  and  obtained  the  parameters  q  and  r  for 
the  AsLT  model  based  method  and  k  and  r  for  the  AsIC  model  based  method.  Figures 
3a  and  3b  are  the  plots  of  the  results  for  the  major  URLs  (topics)  by  the  AsLT  and  AsIC 
methods,  respectively.  The  horizontal  axis  is  the  diffusion  parameter  q  for  the  AsLT 
method  and  k  for  the  AsIC  method,  while  the  vertical  axis  is  the  delay  parameter  r  for 
both.  The  latter  axis  is  normalized  such  that  r  =  1  corresponds  to  a  delay  of  one  day, 
meaning  r  =  0.1  corresponds  to  a  delay  of  10  days.  In  these  figures,  we  used  five  kinds 
of  markers  other  than  dots,  to  represent  five  different  typical  URLs:  the  circle  (o)  stands 
for  a  URL  that  corresponds  to  the  musical  baton  which  is  a  kind  of  telephone  game  on 
the  Internet  (the  musical  baton),  the  square  (□)  for  a  URL  that  corresponds  to  articles 
about  a  missing  child  (the  missing  child),  the  cross  (x)  for  a  URL  that  corresponds 
to  articles  about  fortune  telling  (the  fortune  telling),  the  diamond  (O)  for  a  URL  of  a 
certain  charity  site  (the  charity),  and  the  plus  (+)  for  a  URL  of  a  site  for  flirtatious 

1  Doblog(http :  / / www .  doblog .  com/),  provided  by  NTT  Data  Corp.  and  Hotto  Link,  Inc. 
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tendency  test  (the  flirtation).  All  the  other  topics  are  denoted  by  dots  (•),  which  means 
they  are  a  mixture  of  many  topics. 

The  results  indicates  that  in  general  both  the  AsLT  and  AsIC  models  capture  rea¬ 
sonably  well  the  characteristic  properties  of  topics  in  a  similar  way.  For  example,  it 
captures  the  urgency  of  the  missing  child,  which  propagates  quickly.  Musical  baton 
which  actually  became  the  latest  craze  on  the  Internet  also  propagates  quickly.  In  con¬ 
trast  non-emergency  topics  such  as  the  flirtation  and  the  charity  propagate  very  slowly. 
Unfortunately,  this  highlights  the  people’s  low  interest  level  of  the  charity  activity  in 
the  real  world.  We  further  note  that  the  dependency  of  topics  on  the  parameter  r  is  al¬ 
most  the  same  for  both  AsLT  and  AsIC,  but  that  on  the  parameters  q  and  k  is  slightly 
different,  e.g.,  relative  difference  of  musical  baton,  missing  child  and  charity.  Although 
q  and  k  are  different  parameters  but  both  are  the  measures  that  represent  how  easily  the 
diffusion  takes  place.  We  showed  in  [13]  that  the  influential  nodes  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  model  used  and  this  can  be  atttibuted  to  the  differences  of  these  parameter  values. 

5.3  Model  Selection 

In  the  analysis  of  previous  subsection,  we  assumed  that  each  topic  follows  the  same 
diffusion  model.  However,  in  reality  this  is  not  true  and  each  topic  should  propagate 
following  more  closely  to  either  one  of  the  AsLT  and  AsIC  models.  Thus,  in  this  sub¬ 
section,  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  underlying  behavior  model  of  each  topic  by  applying 
the  model  selection  method  to  individual  sequence  as  described  in  section  4.  Namely, 
we  regard  that  each  observation  consists  of  only  one  observed  data  sequence,  i.e.,  D i, 
and  calculate  its  KL  divergences  by  equation  (9)  for  the  both  models,  and  compare  the 
goodness. 

Table  3  and  Fig.  4  summarize  the  results.  From  these  results,  we  can  see  that  most  of 
the  diffusion  behaviors  on  this  blog  network  follows  the  AsIC  model.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  model  estimated  for  the  musical  baton  is  not  identical  to  that  for  the  missing 
child  although  their  diffusion  patterns  are  very  similar  in  the  previous  analysis.  The 
missing  child  strictly  follows  the  AsIC  model.  This  is  attributed  to  its  greater  urgency. 
On  the  other,  musical  baton  seems  to  follow  more  closely  to  AsLT.  This  is  because  the 
longer  sequence  results  in  a  better  accuracy  and  the  models  selected  in  longer  sequences 
are  all  AsLT  in  Fig.  4  although  the  numbers  are  almost  tie  (4  vs.  5)  in  Table  3.  This 
can  be  interpreted  that  people  follow  their  friends  in  this  game.  Likewise,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  one  would  align  oneself  with  the  opinions  of  those  around  when  requested 
to  raise  funds.  This  explains  that  charity  follows  AsLT.  The  flirtation  clearly  follows 
AsLT.  This  is  probably  because  the  information  of  this  kind  of  play  site  easily  diffuses 
within  close  friends.  Note  that  there  exists  one  dot  at  near  the  top  center  in  Fig.  4, 
showing  the  greatest  tendency  to  follow  AsLT.  This  dot  represents  a  typical  circle  site 
that  distributes  one’s  original  news  article  on  personal  events. 


6  Discussion 

We  now  have  ways  to  compare  the  diffusion  process  with  respect  to  two  models  (the 
AsLT  model  and  the  AsIC  model)  for  the  same  observed  dataset.  Being  able  to  learn  the 
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Table  3:  Results  of  model  selection  for 
the  Doblog  dataset. 
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Fig.  4:  The  relation  between  the  KL  difference 
and  sequence  length  for  the  Doblog  database. 


parameters  of  these  models  enable  us  to  analyze  the  diffusion  process  more  precisely. 
Comparing  the  results  bring  us  deeper  insights  into  the  relation  between  models  and 
information  diffusion  processes. 

We  note  that  the  formulation  in  Sections  2  and  3  allows  the  parameters  to  depend 
on  links  and  nodes,  but  the  analysis  we  showed  in  Section  4  is  for  the  simplest  case 
where  the  parameters  are  uniform  across  the  whole  network.  Actually,  if  all  the  param¬ 
eters  are  node  and  link  dependent,  the  number  of  the  parameters  becomes  so  huge  and 
it  is  not  practical  (almost  impossible)  to  estimate  them  accurately  because  the  amount 
of  observation  data  needed  is  prohibitively  huge  and  there  is  always  a  problem  of  over- 
fitting.  However,  this  can  be  alleviated.  In  a  more  realistic  setting  we  can  divide  E  into 
subsets  Ei,  Ei, ...,  E;  and  assign  the  same  value  for  each  parameter  within  each  subset. 
For  example,  we  may  divide  the  nodes  into  two  groups:  those  that  strongly  influence 
others  and  those  not,  or  we  may  divide  the  nodes  into  another  two  groups:  those  that  are 
easily  influenced  by  others  and  those  not.  If  there  is  some  background  knowledge  about 
the  node  grouping,  our  method  can  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Obtaining  such  background 
knowledge  is  also  an  important  research  topic  in  the  knowledge  discovery  from  social 
networks. 

The  discussion  above  is  also  related  to  the  use  of  the  data  for  model  selection  in 
Section  5  in  which  we  used  each  sequence  separately  to  learn  the  model  parameter 
values  and  select  the  model  rather  than  using  them  altogether  for  the  same  topic  and 
obtaining  a  single  set  of  parameter  values.  The  results  in  Section  5  show  that  the  model 
parameters  thus  obtained  for  each  sequence  are  very  similar  to  each  other  for  the  same 
topic.  This  in  turn  justifies  the  use  of  the  same  parameter  values  for  multiple  sequence 
observation  data  (the  way  we  formulated  in  Section  3.3). 

As  we  mentioned  in  Section  5.2  but  did  not  show  in  this  paper  due  to  the  space  limi¬ 
tation,  the  ranking  results  that  involve  detailed  probabilistic  simulation  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  underlying  model  which  is  assumed  to  generate  the  observed  data.  In  other  words, 
it  is  very  important  to  select  an  appropriate  model  for  the  analysis  of  information  dif¬ 
fusion  from  which  the  data  has  been  generated  if  the  node  characteristics  are  the  main 
objective  of  analysis,  e.g.  such  problems  as  the  influence  maximization  problem  [7, 
1 1],  a  problem  at  a  more  detailed  level.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  parameters  for 
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the  topics  that  actually  propagated  quickly/slowly  in  observation  converged  to  the  val¬ 
ues  that  enable  them  to  propagate  quickly/slowly  on  the  model,  regardless  of  the  model 
chosen.  Namely,  we  can  say  that  the  difference  of  models  does  not  have  much  influence 
on  the  relative  difference  of  topic  propagation  which  indeed  sttongly  depends  on  topic 
itself.  Both  models  are  well  defined  and  can  explain  this  property  at  this  level  of  ab¬ 
straction.  Nevertheless,  the  model  selection  is  very  important  if  we  want  to  characterize 
how  each  topic  propagates  through  the  network. 

Finally,  the  proposed  learning  method  is  efficient  and  the  runtime  is  not  an  issue. 
The  convergence  is  fast  and  it  can  handle  networks  of  millions  of  nodes. 

7  Conclusion 

We  considered  the  problem  of  analyzing  information  diffusion  process  in  a  social  net¬ 
work  using  two  kinds  of  information  diffusion  models,  incorporating  asynchronous  time 
delay,  the  AsLT  model  and  the  AsIC  model,  and  investigated  how  the  results  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  model  used.  To  this  end,  we  proposed  novel  methods  of  1)  learning  the 
parameters  of  the  AsLT  model  from  the  observed  data  (the  method  for  learning  the  pa¬ 
rameters  of  the  AsIC  model  has  already  been  reported),  and  2)  selecting  models  that 
better  explains  the  observation.  We  experimentally  confirmed  that  the  learning  method 
converges  to  the  correct  values  very  stably  and  the  model  selection  method  can  cor¬ 
rectly  identifies  the  diffusion  models  by  which  the  observed  data  is  generated  based  on 
extensive  simulations  on  four  real  world  datasets.  We  further  applied  the  methods  to  the 
real  blog  data  and  analyzed  the  behavior  of  topic  propagation.  The  relative  propagation 
speed  of  topics,  i.e.  how  far/near  and  how  fast/slow  each  topic  propagates,  that  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  learned  parameter  values  is  rather  insensitive  to  the  model  selected,  but 
the  model  selection  algorithm  clearly  identifies  the  difference  of  model  goodness  for 
each  topic.  We  found  that  many  of  the  topics  follow  the  AsIC  models  in  general,  but 
some  specific  topics  have  clear  interpretations  for  them  being  better  modeled  by  either 
one  of  the  two,  and  these  interpretations  are  consistent  with  the  model  selection  results. 
There  are  numerous  factors  that  affects  the  information  diffusion  process,  and  there  can 
be  a  number  of  different  models.  Model  selection  is  a  big  challenge  in  social  network 
analysis  and  this  work  is  the  first  step  towards  this  goal. 
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Abstract.  We  address  the  problem  of  estimating  the  expected  influence  curves 
with  good  accuracy  from  a  single  observed  information  diffusion  sequence,  for 
both  the  asynchronous  independent  cascade  (AsIC)  model  and  the  asynchronous 
linear  threshold  (AsLT)  model.  We  solve  this  problem  by  first  learning  the  model 
parameters  and  then  estimating  the  influence  curve  using  the  learned  model.  Since 
the  length  of  the  observed  diffusion  sequence  may  vary  from  a  very  long  one  to 
a  very  short  one,  we  evaluate  the  proposed  method  by  simulation  using  artificial 
diffusion  sequence  of  various  lengths  and  show  that  the  proposed  method  can 
estimate  the  expected  influence  curve  robustly  from  a  single  diffusion  sequence 
with  various  lengths. 


1  Introduction 

The  rise  of  the  Internet  and  the  World  Wide  Web  accelerates  the  creation  of  various 
large-scale  social  networks,  and  considerable  attention  has  been  brought  to  social  net¬ 
works  as  an  important  medium  for  the  spread  of  information  [1-5].  Innovation,  topics 
and  even  malicious  rumors  can  diffuse  through  social  networks  in  the  form  of  so-called 
“word-of-mouth”  communications.  Such  social  interaction  processes  are  usually  char¬ 
acterized  by  highly  distributed  phenomena  over  a  social  network,  but  the  complexity 
and  distributed  nature  of  these  processes  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  these  evolu¬ 
tions  are  chaotic  or  unpredictable.  Just  as  natural  scientists  discover  laws  and  create 
models  for  their  fields,  so  can  one,  in  principle,  find  empirical  regularities  and  de¬ 
velop  explanatory  accounts  of  evolution  in  a  social  network.  Especially,  such  predic¬ 
tive  knowledge  would  be  valuable  for  market  opportunities.  In  this  paper,  as  a  piece  of 
such  predictive  knowledge,  we  focus  on  acquiring  the  expected  influence  curve  of  each 
information  source  node  by  using  information  diffusion  models. 
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Widely  used  information  diffusion  models  in  recent  studies  are  the  independent 
cascade  (IC)  [6-8]  and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  [9, 10].  They  have  been  used  to  solve 
such  problems  as  the  influence  maximization  problem  [7, 11].  These  two  models  fo¬ 
cus  on  different  information  diffusion  aspects.  The  IC  model  is  sender-centered  and  an 
active  node  influences  its  inactive  neighbors  independently  with  diffusion  probabilities 
assigned  to  links.  On  the  other  hand,  the  LT  model  is  receiver-centered  and  a  node  is 
influenced  by  its  active  neighbors  if  the  sum  of  their  weights  exceeds  the  threshold  for 
the  node.  Both  models  have  parameters  that  need  be  specified  in  advance:  diffusion 
probabilities  for  the  IC  model,  and  weights  for  the  LT  model.  However,  their  true  val¬ 
ues  are  not  known  in  practice.  This  poses  yet  another  problem  of  estimating  them  from 
a  set  of  information  diffusion  results  that  are  observed  as  time-sequences  of  influenced 
(activated)  nodes.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  are  only  a  few  methods  that  can 
estimate  the  parameter  values  for  the  IC  and  LT  models  and  their  variants  that  incor¬ 
porate  asynchrnous  time  delay  (referred  to  as  the  AsIC  model  and  the  AsLT  model)  [3, 
12-14].  We  follow  the  methods  in  [13, 14]  in  this  paper. 


Now  assume  that  we  observed  a  single  information  diffusion  sequence  for  an  infor¬ 
mation  source  node.  How  can  we  acquire  the  expected  influence  curve  from  this  single 
instance  of  observation?  This  is  the  problem  we  want  to  solve.  In  a  sence,  this  sequence 
can  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  crude  knowledge  about  the  expected  influence  curve  be¬ 
cause  we  can  count  the  number  of  nodes  that  have  been  influenced  (activated)  by  any 
time  point  t  which  we  specify.  However,  due  to  its  stochastic  nature,  such  a  sequence 
varies  in  a  quite  wide  range  each  time  we  observe  it,  even  if  we  know  which  of  the  two 
models  (AsIC  and  AsLT)  the  information  diffusion  follows.  Thus,  it  is  undesirable  to 
approximate  the  expected  influence  curve  by  a  single  instance  of  observed  sequence. 


In  this  paper,  we  assume  that  information  diffuses  over  a  network  by  either  the 
AsIC  model  or  the  AsLT  model,  and  propose  a  novel  method  for  estimating  the  ex¬ 
pected  influence  curve  by  first  estimating  parameters  for  the  assumed  models  from  a 
single  observed  informaition  diffusion  sequence  and  use  the  learned  model  to  estimate 
the  expected  curve.  In  another  word,  our  method  can  be  viewed  as  a  knowledge  refine¬ 
ment  method  from  the  observed  single  information  diffusion  sequence  to  the  expected 
influence  curve  based  on  the  information  diffusion  model.  We  performed  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  to  evaluate  whether  the  proposed  method  can  estimate  the  influence  curve 
much  more  accurately  than  the  observed  diffusion  curve  itself.  The  results  deary  show 
the  advantage  of  our  method. 


The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  We  revisit  the  information  diffusion  models  and 
briefly  explain  the  independent  cascade  model,  the  linear  threshold  model,  and  their 
asynchronous  time  delay  versions  (the  models  we  use  in  this  paper)  :  AsCT  and  AsLT 
in  section  2,  and  revisit  parameter  learning  algorithms  for  AsCT  and  AsLT  in  section 
3.  We  then  describe  the  estimation  method  of  the  expected  influence  curve  in  section  4, 
and  explain  the  experimental  results  in  detail  in  section  5,  followed  by  some  discussions 
in  section  6.  We  summarize  our  conlcusion  in  section  7. 
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2  Information  Diffusion  Models 

We  first  define  the  IC  model  according  to  [7],  and  then  introduce  the  asynchronous 
IC  model  (AsIC).  After  that,  we  do  the  same  for  the  LT  model  and  the  asynchronous 
LT  model  (AsLT).  We  mathematically  model  the  spread  of  information  over  a  directed 
network  G  =  (V,  E)  without  self-links,  where  V  and  E  ( c  V  x  V)  stands  for  the  sets  of  all 
the  nodes  and  links,  respectively.  We  call  nodes  active  if  they  have  been  influenced  with 
the  information.  It  is  assumed  that  nodes  can  switch  their  states  only  from  inactive  to 
active,  but  not  from  active  to  inactive.  Given  an  initial  set  S  of  active  nodes,  we  assume 
that  the  nodes  in  S  have  first  become  active  at  an  initial  time,  and  all  the  other  nodes 
are  inactive  at  that  time.  Node  u  is  called  a  child  node  of  node  v  if  (v,  u)  e  E,  and  node 
u  is  called  a  parent  node  of  node  v  if  (u,  v)  e  E.  For  each  node  v  e  V,  let  F(v)  and  B(v) 
denote  the  set  of  child  nodes  of  v  and  the  set  of  parent  nodes  of  v,  respectively, 

F(v)  =  [w  e  V;  (v,  w)  e  E),  B(v )  =  {u  e  V;  (u,  v)  e  is}. 


2.1  Independent  Cascade  Model 

The  IC  model  is  a  fundamental  probabilistic  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease.  In  this 
model,  we  specify  a  real  value  Kuy  with  0  <  ku  v  <  1  for  each  link  (it,  v)  in  advance.  Here 
Ku,v  is  referred  to  as  the  diffusion  probability  through  link  (u,  v).  The  diffusion  process 
unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  >  0,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  information  source  node 
in  the  following  way.  When  a  node  u  becomes  active  at  time-step  t,  it  is  given  a  single 
chance  to  activate  each  currently  inactive  child  node  v,  and  succeeds  with  probability 
kuv.  If  m  succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  If  multiple  parent  nodes 
of  v  become  active  at  time-step  t,  then  their  activation  attempts  are  sequenced  in  an 
arbitrary  order,  but  all  performed  at  time-step  t.  Whether  or  not  n  succeeds,  it  cannot 
make  any  further  attempts  to  activate  v  in  subsequent  rounds.  The  process  terminates  if 
no  more  activations  are  possible. 

2.2  Asynchronous  Independent  Cascade  Model 

Next,  we  extend  the  IC  model  so  as  to  allow  continuous-time  delays,  and  refer  to  the 
extended  model  as  the  Asynchronous  independent  cascade  (AsIC)  model.  In  the  AsIC 
model,  we  specify  a  real  value  ru  v  with  rUjV  >  0  for  each  link  (u,  v)  e  E  in  advance  to¬ 
gether  with  diffusion  parameter  k„iV.  We  refer  to  ru  v  as  the  time-delay  parameter  through 
link  (m,  v). 

The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  f,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  in¬ 
formation  source  node  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  a  node  u  becomes  active  at 
time  t.  Then,  node  it  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate  each  currently  inactive  child 
node  v.  We  choose  a  delay-time  <5  from  the  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  ru  v. 
If  node  v  is  not  active  before  time  t  +  6,  then  node  u  attempts  to  activate  node  v,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  with  probability  kUjV.  If  u  succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time  t  +  6.  Under 
the  continuous  time  framework,  it  is  unlikely  that  multiple  parent  nodes  of  v  attempt  to 
activate  v  at  exactly  the  same  time  1  +  6.  So  we  ignore  this  possibility.  Whether  or  not 
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u  succeeds,  it  cannot  make  any  further  attempts  to  activate  v  in  subsequent  rounds.  The 
process  terminates  if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

For  an  information  source  node  v,  let  tp(t\  v)  denote  the  number  of  active  nodes  at 
a  specified  time  f,  i.e.  the  number  of  nodes  that  have  become  activated  by  t.  Note  that 
ip(t;  v)  is  a  random  variable.  Let  cr(f;  v)  denote  the  expected  value  of  ip(t;  v).  We  call 
cr(f;  v')  the  expected  influence  curve  of  v  for  the  AsIC  model. 

2.3  Linear  Threshold  Model 

The  LT  model  is  a  fundamental  probabilistic  model  for  the  spread  of  innovation.  In  this 
model  we  specify  a  weight  (oj!LV  >  0)  for  every  node  v  e  V  from  its  parent  node  u  in 
advance  such  that  2«gB(v)  oju.v  <  b  The  diffusion  process  from  a  given  initial  active  set 
S  proceeds  according  to  the  following  randomized  rule.  First,  for  any  node  v  e  V,  a 
threshold  9V  is  chosen  uniformly  at  random  from  the  interval  [0,1].  At  time-step  t,  an 
inactive  node  v  is  influenced  by  each  of  its  active  parent  nodes,  u,  according  to  weight 
ojilv.  If  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v  is  no  less  than  threshold  8V,  that 
is,  2«cb  (v)  w«,v  >  9V,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  Here,  B,{v)  stands  for 
the  set  of  all  the  parent  nodes  of  v  that  are  active  at  time-step  t.  The  process  terminates 
if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

2.4  Asynchronous  Linear  Threshold  Model 

We  make  a  similar  extention  to  the  LT  model  so  as  to  allow  continuous-time  delays,  and 
refer  to  the  extended  model  as  the  Asynchronous  linear  threshold  (AsLT)  model.  In  the 
AsLT  model,  in  addition  to  the  weight  set  {a>u  v},  we  specify  real  values  rv  with  rv  >  0 
in  advance  for  each  node  v  e  V.  We  refer  to  rv  as  the  time-delay  parameter  on  node  v. 
Note  that  rv  depends  only  on  v,  which  means  that  it  is  the  node  v’s  decision  when  to 
receive  the  information  once  the  activation  condition  has  been  satisfied. 

The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  initial 
active  set  S  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes 
of  v  became  no  less  than  the  threshold  6V  at  time  t  for  the  first  time.  Then,  v  will  become 
active  at  time  t  +  6,  where  we  choose  a  delay-time  6  from  the  exponential  distribution 
with  parameter  rv.  Further,  note  that  even  though  some  other  non-active  parent  nodes 
of  v  become  active  during  the  time  period  between  t  and  t  +  6,  the  activation  time  of 
v;,  t  +  6,  still  remains  the  same.  The  other  diffusion  mechanisms  are  the  same  as  the  LT 
model.  Similarly  to  the  AsIC  model,  we  can  also  define  the  expected  influence  curve 
<r(f;  v)  of  an  information  source  node  v  for  the  AsIC  model. 

3  Learning  Algorithms 

We  define  the  time-delay  parameter  vector  r  and  the  diffusion  parameter  vector  k  by  r  = 
(ru  v){u  v)e£  and  k  =  (rtLV)(u  v)cE  for  the  AsIC  model,.  Similarly,  we  define  the  parameter 
vectors  a>  and  rby  a>  -  (ojua,)(u  v)cE  and  r  -  (rv)veV  for  the  AsLT  model.  In  practice,  the 
true  values  of  these  parameters  are  not  available.  Thus,  we  must  learn  them  from  past 
information  diffusion  histories. 
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We  consider  an  observed  data  set  of  M  independent  information  diffusion  results, 
{/),„;  m  -  1,  •  •  •  ,  M).  Here,  each  Dm  is  a  set  of  pairs  of  active  nodes  and  their  activation 
times  in  the  mth  information  diffusion  result,  D,„  =  \(u,  (v,  tmv),  For  each 

D,„ ,  we  denote  the  observed  initial  time  by  t,„  =  min{fm  v;  (v,  fm>v)  e  Z>,„],  and  the 
observed  final  time  by  Tm  >  max{/mv;  (v,  tmy)  e  Dm).  Note  that  Tm  is  not  necessarily 
equal  to  the  final  activation  time.  Hereafter,  we  express  our  observation  data  by  Dm  = 
{(Dm,  I'm),  m  —  1? '  ,  M\.  For  any  t  €  I  tm ,  Tm\,  we  set  C m(t)  —  {v,  (v,  ttnv)  6  Dm,  tlnv  < 

t }.  Namely,  Cm(t)  is  the  set  of  active  nodes  before  time  t  in  the  /rath  information  diffusion 
result.  For  convenience  sake,  we  use  Cm  as  referring  to  the  set  of  all  the  active  nodes 
in  the  /rath  information  diffusion  result.  Moreover,  we  define  a  set  of  non-active  nodes 
with  at  least  one  active  parent  node  for  each  by  dCm  =  [v;  (u,  v)  e  E,  u  €  Cm,  v  Cm}. 
For  each  node  v  e  CmU  dCm,  we  define  the  following  subset  of  parent  nodes,  each  of 
which  has  a  chance  to  activate  v. 


£ 


m,v 


B(v')  Cl  C' m(t >r .v)  if  V  G 
B(v)C\Cm  if  v  e  dCm. 


In  oder  to  learn  the  values  of  r  and  k  for  the  AsIC  model,  and  the  values  of  r  and  a> 
for  the  AsLT  model  for  the  given  Dm,  we  adopt  the  method  proposed  in  [13]  and  [14], 
respectively,  each  of  which  is  only  briefly  explained  here. 


3.1  Learning  Parameters  of  AsIC  Model 

To  learn  the  values  of  r  and  k  from  DM  for  the  AsIC  model,  we  revisit  the  likelihood 
function  Dr,  k.  Dm)  with  respect  to  r  and  to  to  use  as  the  objective  function  [13].  First, 
we  consider  any  node  v  e  Cm  with  tnLV  >  t,„  for  the  with  information  diffusion  result.  Let 
&„u MjV  denote  the  probability  density  that  a  node  u  €  B(v)  fl  Cm(t„uv)  activates  the  node 
v'  at  time  tmy,  that  is. 


On 


v^u,v  SXp(  ru  v{tm,\>  tm,u))- 


(1) 


Let  Ym,u,v  denote  the  probability  that  the  node  v  is  not  activated  from  a  node  u  e  B(v)  n 
Cm(tm,v)  during  the  time-period  [tm  u,  that  is. 


—  1  kh,v  ^  ru  v  exp(  ru  v(t  tm,u))dt 

—  Kn.v  exp(  ruv(tlnY  —  tm  u))  +  (1  Kii.v)' 


(2) 


As  explained  in  2.2,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  simultaneous  activations  by  multiple 
active  parents  even  if  77  =  |B(v)  n  Cm(tm,v)\  >  L  Thus,  the  probability  density  that  the 
node  v  is  activated  at  time  tm  v,  denoted  by  h^J,  can  be  expressed  as 


h(,c)  =  y 

,lm,v  /  j 

& m,u,v 

n  w 

1  tn,x,v 

ueB(v)rCm(tm 

,v) 

yxeB(v)nCm  (fm,v)\{«) 

’  n 

W 

- 1  m,x,v 

(3) 

xeB(v)r\C,„(tm 

,v)  U£B{v)C\Cm(tm,v) 
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Note  that  we  are  not  able  to  know  which  node  u  actually  activated  the  node  v.  This  can 
be  regarded  as  a  hidden  structure. 

Next,  for  the  /nth  information  diffusion  result,  we  consider  any  link  (v,  w)  e  E 
such  that  v  e  Cm  and  tv  $  Cm.  Let  gmj,w  denote  the  probability  that  the  node  w  is  not 
activated  by  the  node  v  during  the  observed  time  period  [tm,  Tm],  We  can  easily  derive 
the  following  equation: 

8m,v,w  —  exp( -rvw(Tm  tm  v))  +  (1  —  /rru-).  (4) 


Therefore,  by  using  equations  (3),  (4),  and  the  independence  properties,  we  can  define 
the  likelihood  function  -£(i\  k\  Dm)  with  respect  to  r  and  k  by 


M 


£(r,  k;  Dm)  =  nn 


m=  1  veClti 


h{ic)  n  sac) 

m,v  I  I  om,v,w 


weF(v)\C,„ 


(5) 


Thus,  our  problem  is  to  obtain  the  time-delay  parameter  vector  r  and  the  diffusion  pa¬ 
rameter  vector  k,  which  together  maximize  Equation  (5).  To  obtain  the  values  of  r  and 
k,  we  can  employ  a  learning  method  based  on  the  Expectation-Maximization  algorithm 
in  order  to  stably  obtain  its  solutions  [13], 


3.2  Learning  Parameters  of  AsLT  Model 

To  learn  the  values  of  r  and  a>  from  Dm  for  the  AsLT  model,  we  also  revisit  the  like¬ 
lihood  function  £,(r,  a>;  Dm)  with  respect  to  r  and  a>  to  use  as  the  objective  function 
[14],  For  the  sake  of  technical  convenience,  we  introduce  a  slack  weight  wvv  for  each 
node  v  e  V  such  that  a>VjV  +  Xuebm  w«,v  =  L  Here  note  that  such  a  slack  weight  to VjV 
never  contributes  to  the  activation  of  v  and  that  for  each  node  v,  since  a  threshold  0V  is 
chosen  uniformly  at  random  from  the  interval  [0, 1],  we  can  regard  each  weight  w*  v,  as 
a  multinomial  probability. 

Suppose  that  a  node  v'  became  active  at  time  tnLV  for  the  /nth  result.  Then,  we  know 
that  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v  became  no  less  than  the  threshold 
6V  at  the  time  when  one  of  these  active  parent  nodes,  u  e  S„ljV,  became  first  active. 
However,  in  case  of  \Sm  v\  >  1,  there  is  no  way  of  exactly  knowing  the  actual  nodes 
due  to  the  continuous  time-delay.  Suppose  that  a  node  v  was  actually  activated  when 
a  node  £  e  Sm,v  became  activated.  Then  0V  is  between  2«eB(v)nc„(r„f)  w«,*  and  <W,V  + 
2«eB(v)nc„,(z,„f)  wb,v  Namely,  the  probability  that  9V  is  chosen  from  this  range  is  a>^v. 
Here  note  that  such  events  with  respect  to  different  active  parent  nodes  are  mutually 
disjoint.  Thus,  the  probability  density  that  the  node  v  is  activated  at  time  tm  v,  denoted 
by  h^J,\  can  be  expressed  as 

~  ]  (V,,.,/V  expf  /y(/>>;  v  Itn.u))-  (6) 

uc'Bnl, 

Here  we  define  =  1  if  tm  v  =  tm. 

Next,  we  consider  any  node  w  6  V  belonging  to  8Cm  =  {w;  (v,  w)  e  E  A  v  6 
Cm(T„ ,)  A  w  i  Cm(7j„)}  for  the  zzzth  result.  Let  gm  v  denote  the  probability  that  the  node 
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v  is  not  activated  during  the  observed  time  period  [tm,  Tm],  We  can  calculate  v  as 
follows: 

XT,,, 

rv  exp (~rv{t  -  tmM))dt 

—  1  ~  ^  ^  Tju  l:(  1  —  exp(-r,,(T„,  tm,v))) 

ue!Bm>v 

—  £c>y,V  “I”  ^  ^  “I"  ^  ^  ^M,V  CXp(  — r \>{T m  —  tm^y)).  (7) 

ueB(v)\!Bmtv  U£&m,v 


Therefore,  by  using  Equations  (6)  and  (7),  and  the  independence  properties,  we  can 
define  the  likelihood  function  X(f,  co\  Dm)  with  respect  to  r  and  oj  by 


M 


£(r,(o-DM)  =  Y\  \\hmTv  H 


m=  1 


VvgC,„ 


e(in 

om.v 


\vedCm 


(8) 


Thus,  our  problem  is  to  obtain  the  time-delay  parameter  vector  r  and  the  diffusion  pa¬ 
rameter  vector  a> ,  which  together  maximize  Equation  (8).  To  obtain  the  values  of  r 
and  a>,  we  can  also  employ  a  learning  method  based  on  the  Expectation-Maximization 
algorithm  in  order  to  stably  obtain  its  solutions  [14]. 


4  Expected  Influence  Curve  Acquisition 

Thus  far,  we  assumed  that  the  time-delay  and  diffusion  parameters  can  vary  with  respect 
to  nodes  and  links.  However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  we  address  the  problem  of  estimating 
the  influence  curves  from  single  observed  diffusion  sequences.  Thus,  in  order  to  avoid 
overfitting  to  the  observed  data,  we  place  a  constraint  that  the  parameters  are  uniform 
on  nodes  and  links  throughout  the  network  G.  Therefore,  we  set  ru  v  =  r  and  ku  v  =  k  for 
any  link  (w,  v)  e  E  in  case  of  the  AsIC  model  and  rv  =  r  and  a»MjV  =  k\B(v)\  1  for  any 
node  v  6  V  and  link  (u,  v)  e  E  in  case  of  the  AsLT  model,  where  note  that  0  <  k  <  1 
and  a>v  v  =  1  -  k.  Namely,  since  parameter  k  of  the  AsLT  model  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
kind  of  diffusion  probability,  we  employ  the  same  symbol  as  used  in  the  AsIC  model. 
Without  this  constraint  there  is  no  way  to  learn  the  parameters  since  we  only  have  one 
sequence  of  observation  that  covers  only  a  small  part  of  existing  links. 

We  describe  our  method  for  acquiring  an  expected  influence  curve  under  the  AsIC 
and  AsLT  model.  Assume  that  we  have  observed  the  following  single  information  dif¬ 
fusion  sequence  from  the  information  source  node  Vq  at  time  to. 


^-{(t'oLoX  (vi,fi),  •••  ,  ( VtJt )} 

First,  by  using  the  method  described  in  Section  3.1  or  3.2,  we  can  learn  a  pair  of  model 
parameters,  k  and  r,  from  the  observed  diffusion  sequence  d.  Next,  by  using  the  method 
described  in  Section  2.2  or  2.4,  we  obtain  the  following  K  sets  of  simulated  diffusion 
sequences 


s k  =  {(t'oHoX  (v*,l.*Ju)>  '  "  ’  (Vk.T,tkj)},  k  =  l,  ■■■  ,  K. 
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Here  note  that  the  information  source  node  vo  at  time  to  is  the  same  for  all  sequences,  but 
their  final  activation  times  {tkj}  as  well  as  their  numbers  of  activated  nodes  {|sj.|}  vary 
in  quite  wide  range,  as  shown  later  in  our  experiments.  Finally,  by  using  the  generated 
sequences  S  =  {si,  •  •  •  ,  sk },  we  can  estimate  the  expected  influence  curve  <r(t,  vo)  as 
follows: 


(9) 


This  method  needs  three  kinds  of  input  information,  i.e.,  the  single  observed  diffu¬ 
sion  sequence  d ,  the  topology  of  observed  social  network  G,  and  the  number  of  diffu¬ 
sion  simulation  trials  K\  then  it  outputs  the  expected  influence  curve  cr(t,  vo).  Below  we 
summarize  the  estimation  algorithm. 

step  1  Leam  a  pair  of  parameters  k  and  r  from  d. 

step  2  Generate  S  =  {.V| , ...,  ,v }  by  simulating  information  diffusion  K  times  with  the 
learned  parameters  k  and  r. 

step  3  Calculate  the  expected  influence  curve  <x(f;  vo,  d)  as  the  average  of  S . 

In  our  experiments,  the  number  of  diffusion  simulation  trials  is  set  to  K  —  100. 

5  Experiments 

We  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  estimation  method  using  the  topologies  of 
two  large  real  network  data. 

5.1  Evaluation  Procedure 

Below  we  describe  a  procedure  to  evaluate  our  proposed  method. 

proc.  1  Decide  information  diffusion  model:  AsIC  or  AsLT,  and  choose  its  true  param¬ 
eters  k*  and  r*,  and  an  information  source  node  i'o  at  time  to- 
proc.  2  Generate  N  sets  of  the  diffusion  sequences  D  under  the  setting  of  proc.  1. 
proc.  3  Calculate  the  expected  influence  curve  cr(t;  vo)  from  D  (by  Equation  (9)  with 
S  replaced  by  D)  and  the  empirical  influence  curve  < p{t\  vo,  d„)  from  each  dn  e  D. 
proc.  4  Estimate  the  expected  influence  curve  <r(t;  vo,  d„)  from  each  dn  e  D  by  the 
proposed  method  in  Section  4. 

proc.  5  Calculate  the  RMSE  curves  Ec  and  ED  for  evaluation. 

In  reality  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  actual  expected  influence  curve  from 
observation.  Thus  our  evaluation  resorts  to  experiments  based  on  synthetic  data  by  as¬ 
suming  an  information  diffusion  model,  AsIC  or  AsLT,  with  a  pair  of  model  parameters, 
k*  and  r*  which  we  assume  to  be  true  (proc.  1).  Then,  by  performing  simulation  based 
on  the  model  with  the  true  parameters,  we  can  prepare  N  sets  of  synthetic  diffusion 
sequences  denoted  by  D  =  {d\ ,  •••  ,  dN )  (proc.  2).  Next,  by  applying  Equation  (9) 
with  respect  to  D  (instead  of  S),  we  can  obtain  a  reasonably  accurate  expected  influ¬ 
ence  curve  cr(f;  i'o)  (proc.  3).  Here  we  can  also  obtain  an  empirical  influence  curve  for 
each  of  the  generated  sequence  dn  defined  by  ip(t;  i'o ,dn)  =  |{(v,  r)  e  dn  ;r  <  f}|  (proc. 
3)2.  On  the  other  hand,  by  regarding  each  of  the  generated  sequence  dn  as  a  single  ob- 

2  Note  that  d„  is  not  continuous  but  ip(t;  vo,  d„ )  is  continuous  with  respect  to  t. 
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served  diffusion  sequence,  we  can  estimate  the  expected  influence  curve  <r(f;  vo ,dn)  by 
our  method  proposed  in  Section  4  (proc.  4).  Finally,  we  evaluate  the  average  accuracy 
of  the  expected  influence  curves  estimated  by  our  method  by  means  of  the  RMSE  (Root 
Mean  Squered  Error)  curve  Ec(t)  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  empirical  influence 
curves  denoted  by  £/>(f).  Here  these  RMSE  curves,  Ec(t')  and  £/>(f),  are  defined  as 
follows. 


We  can  consider  that  the  RMSE  curve  for  Eo(t)  corresponds  to  the  average  accuracy 
of  the  single  observed  diffusion  sequence  when  we  interprete  it  as  a  piece  of  crude 
knowledge. 

5.2  Experimental  Settings 

In  our  experiments,  we  employed  two  datasets  of  large  real  networks  used  in  [8],  which 
exhibit  many  of  the  key  features  of  social  networks.  The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network 
of  Japanese  blogs.  The  network  data  were  collected  by  tracing  the  trackbacks  from  one 
blog  in  the  site  goo3  in  May,  2005.  We  refer  to  this  network  data  as  the  blog  network. 
The  blog  network  was  a  strongly-connected  bidirectional  network,  where  a  link  created 
by  a  trackback  was  regarded  as  a  bidirectional  link  since  blog  authors  establish  mutual 
communications  by  putting  trackbacks  on  each  other’s  blogs.  The  blog  network  had 
12, 047  nodes  and  79, 920  directed  links.  The  second  one  is  a  network  of  people  that  was 
derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia.  We  refer  to  this  network 
data  as  the  Wikipedia  network.  The  Wikipedia  network  was  also  a  strongly-connected 
bidirectional  network,  and  had  9,481  nodes  and  245, 044  directed  links. 

We  determined  the  values  of  r  and  k  of  the  two  models  which  we  assumed  to  be  true 
in  the  following  way.  In  the  AsIC  model,  we  calculated  the  mean  out-degree  d  and  set 
two  different  values  of  k  in  reference  to  1  Id,  one  smaller  than  1  /d  according  to  [7]  and 
the  other  larger  than  1/d  to  see  how  a  different  value  affects  the  result.  Since  the  values 
of  d  were  about  6.63  and  25.85  for  the  blog  and  the  Wikipedia  networks,  respectively, 
the  corresponding  values  of  1/d  were  about  0.15  and  0.03.  Thus,  we  decided  to  set 
k  =  0.1  and  0.3  for  the  blog  network  and  k  =  0.03  and  0.09  for  the  Wikipedia  network 
as  the  true  values.  As  for  the  time-delay  parameter  r,  we  simply  decided  to  set  it  to  1.0 
because  changing  r  is  equivalent  to  changing  the  time  scale  accordingly.  In  the  AsLT 
model,  we  only  chose  one  value  for  k.  This  is  because  we  found  that  the  information 
does  not  reach  out  far  in  the  AsLT  model  and  we  needed  to  set  a  large  value  for  k  to 
realize  a  decent  diffusion.  A  value  of  0.9  was  a  proper  choice  for  k.  The  time-delay 
parameter  was  set  to  r  =  1.0,  same  as  for  the  AsIC  model. 

5.3  Experimental  results 

blog  network  under  the  AsIC  model  Figure  1  is  the  results  of  blog  network  under  the 
AsIC  model  for  the  parameters  k  =  0.1  and  r  =  1.0  (proc.  1).  Figure  1(a)  plots  individ- 

3  http://blog.goo.ne.jp/ 
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(a)  Curves  for  generated  sequences 


(b)  Parameter  estimation  results 
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(c)  Curves  from  estimated  parameters 


(d)  Accuracy  comparison 


Fig.  1:  The  result  set  of  blog  network  under  the  AsIC  model  ( k *  =  0.1) 


ual  sequence  data  when  the  diffusion  simulation  was  repeated  N  =  1000  times  starting 
from  the  same  initial  source  node  (proc.  2).  The  horizontal  axis  is  the  time  and  the  verti¬ 
cal  axis  is  the  number  of  active  nodes.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  we  observe  a  wide  variety 
of  influence  curves  with  respect  to  time  (dipicted  in  grey)  due  to  the  stochastic  nature 
of  the  AsIC  model.  Here  our  task  is  to  estimate  the  expected  influence  curve  (depicted 
in  red  (black)),  which  is  approximated  by  the  empirical  mean  of  the  1000  gray  curves 
(proc.  3).  Figure  1(b)  is  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  parameters  of  the 
AsIC  model,  i.e.  time-delay  parameter  r  and  diffusion  probability  k  even  from  a  single 
diffusion  sequence.  There  are  1000  dots  and  each  dot  is  the  esitmated  results  (r,  k )  from 
the  corresponding  sequence  (proc.  4).  We  observe  that  the  parameter  estimation  results 
are  scatterd  around  the  true  values  ( r*,K *)  =  (1.0, 0.1),  which  were  used  to  generate 
each  sequence.  The  color  (greyness)  in  the  bar  on  the  right  indicates  the  lengh  of  the 
sequence,  and  the  results  are  not  very  sensitive  to  the  length  unless  it  is  very  short.  Fig¬ 
ure  1(c)  shows  the  estimated  influence  curves  (depicted  in  cyan  (grey)),  each  of  which  is 
obtained  by  performing  simulation  K  =  100  times  from  the  correspondng  initial  source 
node  using  the  AsIC  model  with  the  same  parameters  learned  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  original  diffusion  sequence.  The  target  expected  influence  curve  is  the  same  as  in 
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(a)  Curves  for  generated  sequences 


(b)  Parameter  estimation  results 
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Fig.  2:  The  result  set  of  Wikipedia  network  under  the  AsIC  model  (/e*  =  0.03) 


Figure  1(a).  Figure  1(d)  shows  the  RMSE  (Root  Mean  Squared  Error)  curves  for  both 
the  original  influence  <p(t',vo,d„)  (Figure  1(a))  and  the  estimated  influence  cr(t\  vo,  dn) 
(Figure  1(c))  with  respect  to  the  target  influence  (proc.  5).  As  shown,  we  observe  that 
the  RMSE  for  the  estimated  curve  is  much  smaller  (less  than  1/3)  than  the  one  for  the 
original  one.  Thus,  we  can  say  that  the  estimated  influence  curve  is  much  closer  to  the 
expected  influence  curve  than  the  original  curve.  Similar  result  is  obtained  for  the  case 
of  k*  =  0.3. 

Wikipedia  network  under  the  AsIC  model  Figures  2  and  3  are  the  results  of  Wikipedia 
network  under  the  AsIC  model  for  k*  =  0.03  and  k*  =  0.09,  respectively.  In  both  cases, 
the  RMSE  for  the  estimated  curve  is  much  smaller  (about  1/4  for  k*  =  0.03  and  about 
1/2  for  k*  =  0.09)  in  the  proposed  method.  The  results  for  k*  =  0.03  is  similar  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  blog  network  except  that  the  shape  of  the  RMSE  curve  is  different.  However,  the 
results  for  k *  =  0.09  reveal  different  behaviors.  When  the  diffusion  probability  is  large, 
the  information  propagates  far  enough  and  individual  sequence  becomes  similar  to  each 
other.  Note  that  the  number  of  nodes  is  almost  doubled.  The  accuracy  becomes  better 
accordingly,  especially  for  the  original  influence  < p{t\Vo,dn ).  In  general  the  proposed 
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(a)  Curves  for  generated  sequences 


(b)  Parameter  estimation  results 


(c)  Curves  from  estimated  parameters 


(d)  Accuracy  comparison 


Fig.  3:  The  result  set  of  Wikipedia  network  under  the  AsIC  model  (/e*  =  0.09) 


method  is  more  effective  when  the  diffusion  probability  is  small  and  the  observation 
sequences  are  diversified. 


blog  network  under  the  AsLT  model  Figure  4  shows  the  results  of  blog  network  under 
the  AsLT  model  for  k*  =  0.9.  Unlike  the  AsIC  model,  the  information  does  not  spread 
far  and  wide  and  the  sequences  are  short.  Accordingly  the  number  of  active  nodes  are 
much  smaller  (less  than  500)  and  the  errors  in  the  parameter  estimation  are  larger  than 
the  AsIC  model.  But  still,  we  can  say  that  the  parameters  are  estimated  reasonably  well 
and  the  RMSE  is  much  smaller  (about  1/3)  in  the  proposed  method.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  for  Wikipedia  network. 

5.4  Visual  Analyses 

We  saw  that  observation  sequences  are  diverse  in  general  due  to  the  stochastic  nature 
of  the  diffusion  process.  The  differences  in  diffusion  patterns  are  best  understood  by 
visualizing  the  active  nodes.  Figure  5  visualizes  two  extreme  diffusion  patterns  for  blog 
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(a)  Curves  for  generated  sequences 


(b)  Parameter  estimation  results 


(c)  Curves  from  estimated  parameters 


(d)  Accuracy  comparison 


Fig.  4:  The  result  set  of  blog  network  under  the  AsLT  model  (A*  =  0.9) 


network  of  Figure  2  by  using  Cross-entropy  method  [15].  The  red  dots  indicate  active 
nodes  and  the  gray  dots  non-active  nodes.  Figure  5(a)  is  the  pattern  for  the  longest  se¬ 
quence  and  Figure  5(b)  is  the  one  for  the  shortest  sequence.  We  observe  that  dots  are 
not  uniformly  distributed  but  have  some  dense  reagions  forming  communities.  In  Fig¬ 
ure  5(a)  the  information  diffuses  across  many  communities  and  spread  widely,  whereas 
in  Figure  5(b)  it  is  trapped  within  the  same  community  of  the  initial  source  node  and 
does  not  spread.  Consequently,  the  number  of  active  nodes  in  Figure  5(a)  is  1,789  and 
that  in  Figure  5(b)  is  only  220.  Simialr  result  is  also  observed  in  Wikipedia  network. 


6  Discussion 

We  note  that  the  analysis  we  showed  in  this  paper  is  the  simplest  case  where  k  and  r 
take  a  single  value  each  for  all  the  links  in  E.  However,  the  method  is  very  general.  In  a 
more  realistic  setting  we  can  divide  E  into  subsets  E \ ,  Ey , ...,  EN  and  assign  a  different 
value  k„  and  r„  for  all  the  links  in  each  En.  For  example,  we  may  divide  the  nodes  into 
two  groups:  those  that  strongly  influence  others  and  those  not,  or  we  may  divide  the 
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(a)  Visualization  of  high  diffusion  result  (b)  Visualization  of  low  diffusion  result 

Fig.  5:  Visualization  of  blog  network 


nodes  into  another  two  groups:  those  that  are  easily  influenced  by  others  and  those  not. 
We  can  further  divide  the  nodes  into  multiple  groups.  In  this  setting  we  learn  k„  and  rn 
forn  =  1, 2,  ...,N  from  a  single  observation  sequence. 

We  aimed  to  estimate  the  expected  influence  curve  assuming  two  different  infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  models  in  this  paper  but  the  framework  of  the  proposed  method  can 
be  applied  to  other  models  as  well  as  other  measures.  For  example,  if  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  different  opinions  spread  [16],  we  can  use  the  Voter  model  and  estimate 
the  expected  opiniton  share  curve  under  this  framework.  Which  measure  and  model  to 
use  depends  on  the  problem  we  want  to  solve  and  the  evaluation  must  be  based  on  a 
task-specific  performance  measure. 


7  Conclusion 


One  of  the  challenges  of  social  network  analysis  is  to  estimate  the  expected  influence 
degree  with  respect  to  time  (expected  influence  curve).  Because  of  the  stochastic  nature 
of  information  diffusion,  a  single  observation  sequence  is  not  reliable  to  use  as  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  this  curve.  We  proposed  a  novel  method  to  estimate  the  expected  influ¬ 
ence  curve  with  good  accuracy  from  a  single  observed  information  diffusion  sequence 
assuming  two  types  of  information  diffusion  models:  the  asynchronous  independent 
cascade  (AsIC)  model  and  the  asynchronous  linear  threshold  (AsLT).  The  method  first 
learns  the  model  parameters  from  a  single  observation  sequence  and  next  use  the  learned 
model  to  estimate  the  expected  influence  curve.  We  showed  that  parameter  learning 
from  a  single  sequence  is  feasible  and  practical,  and  the  estimated  influence  curve  is 
much  more  accurate  than  using  the  observed  sequence  as  its  approximation  by  exten¬ 
sive  experiments  using  two  real  world  networks. 
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Abstract.  Estimating  influence  of  a  node  is  an  important  problem  in  social  net¬ 
work  analyses.  We  address  this  problem  in  a  particular  class  of  model  for  opinion 
propagation  in  which  a  node  adopts  its  opinion  based  on  not  only  its  direct  neigh¬ 
bors  but  also  the  average  opinion  share  over  the  whole  network,  which  we  call 
an  extended  Voter  Model  with  uniform  adoption  (VM).  We  found  a  similarity  of 
this  model  with  the  well  known  PageRank  (PR)  and  explored  the  relationships 
between  the  two.  Since  the  uniform  adoption  implies  the  random  opinion  adop¬ 
tion  of  all  nodes  in  the  network,  it  corresponds  to  the  random  surfer  jump  of  PR. 
For  an  undirected  network,  both  VM  and  PR  give  the  same  ranking  score  vec¬ 
tor  because  the  adjacency  matrix  is  symmetric,  but  for  a  directed  network,  the 
score  vector  is  different  for  both  because  the  adjacency  matrix  is  asymmetric.  We 
investigated  the  effect  of  the  uniform  adoption  probability  on  ranking  and  how 
the  ranking  correlation  between  VM  and  PR  changes  using  four  real  world  so¬ 
cial  networks.  The  results  indicate  that  there  is  little  correlation  between  VM  and 
PR  when  the  uniform  adoption  probability  is  small  but  the  correlation  becomes 
larger  when  both  the  uniform  adoption  and  the  random  surfer  jump  probabilities 
become  larger.  We  identified  that  the  recommended  value  for  the  uniform  adop¬ 
tion  probability  is  to  be  around  0.25  to  obtain  a  stable  solution. 


1  Introduction 

Recent  technological  innovation  in  the  web  such  as  blogosphere  and  knowledge/media¬ 
sharing  sites  is  remarkable,  which  makes  it  possible  to  form  various  kinds  of  large  social 
networks,  through  which  behaviors,  ideas  and  opinions  can  spread.  Thus,  substantial 
attention  has  been  directed  to  investigating  the  spread  of  influence  in  these  networks 
[11,  3, 16].  The  representative  problem  is  the  influence  maximization  problem,  that  is, 
the  problem  of  finding  a  limited  number  of  influential  nodes  that  are  effective  for  the 
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spread  of  information  through  the  network  and  new  algorithmic  approaches  have  been 
proposed  under  different  model  assumptions,  e.g.  descriptive  probabilistic  interaction 
models  [4, 14],  and  basic  diffusion  models  such  as  independent  cascade  (IC)  model 
and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  model  [7,  8, 18].  This  problem  has  good  applications  in 
sociology  and  “viral  marketing”  [1], 

Another  line  of  work  on  the  spread  of  influence  is  opinion  share  analyses,  i.e.  how 
people  changes  their  opinions,  how  each  opinion  propagates  and  what  the  final  opinion 
share  is,  etc.  A  good  model  for  opinion  diffusion  would  be  a  voter  model  [12, 15].  It  is 
one  of  the  most  basic  stochastic  process  model,  and  has  the  same  key  property  with  the 
linear  threshold  model  that  a  node  decision  is  influenced  by  its  neighbors’  decision,  i.e. 
a  person  changes  its  opinion  by  the  opinions  of  its  neighbors.  The  basic  voter  model  is 
defined  on  an  undirected  network  with  self-loop  and  each  node  initially  holds  one  of 
K  opinions,  and  adopts  the  opinion  of  a  randomly  chosen  neighbor  at  each  subsequent 
discrete  time-step. 

Even-Dar  and  Shapira  [5]  investigated  the  influence  maximization  problem  (maxi¬ 
mizing  the  spread  of  the  opinion  that  supports  a  new  technology)  under  the  basic  voter 
model  with  two  (K  =  2)  opinions  (one  in  favor  of  the  new  technology  and  the  other 
against  it)  at  a  given  target  time  T.  They  showed  that  the  most  natural  heuristic  solu¬ 
tion,  which  picks  the  nodes  in  the  network  with  the  highest  degree,  is  indeed  the  optimal 
solution,  under  the  condition  that  all  nodes  have  the  same  cost. 

We  propose  a  new  model  for  the  spread  of  opinions.  Each  person  has  a  different 
influence  on  the  other  person  and  the  person  to  person  relation  is  directional.  A  person 
not  only  changes  its  opinion  by  its  direct  neighbors  but  also  considers  the  overall  opin¬ 
ion  distributions  of  the  whole  society.  The  new  model  incorporates  these  factors  and 
we  call  this  model  as  an  extended  Voter  Model  with  uniform  adoption.  Here  we  note 
that  the  new  model  has  a  strong  similarity  to  the  well  known  PageRank  [2, 10]  which  is 
an  algorithm  to  rank  Web  pages.  Since  the  uniform  adoption  can  be  viewed  as  random 
opinion  adoption  of  all  nodes  in  the  network,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  random  surfer  jump 
of  PageRank. 

We  mathematically  derive  the  ranking  vector  of  the  new  Voter  Model  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  PageRank,  and  explore  how  the  two  models  are  related  by  a  series  of 
extensive  experiments  using  four  real  world  social  networks.  Especially  we  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  uniform  adoption  probability  on  node  ranking  and  how  the  ranking  of 
the  new  Voter  Model  and  PageRank  are  correlated  to  each  other  with  this  probability. 
The  ranking  of  the  new  Voter  Model  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  PageRank  if  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  network  is  undirectional,  but  since  both  our  new  model  and  PageRank  use 
directional  network,  the  ranking  results  are  not  the  same.  The  results  indicate  that  the 
correlation  varies  with  the  uniform  adoption  probability.  There  is  little  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  extended  Voter  Model  and  PageRank  when  the  uniform  adoption  probability 
is  small  and  the  high  ranked  nodes  are  different,  but  the  correlation  becomes  larger  when 
both  the  uniform  adoption  and  the  random  surfer  jump  probabilities  become  larger.  We 
found  that  the  ranking  becomes  stable  for  the  uniform  adoption  probability  in  the  range 
of  0.15  and  0.35  and  the  self  correlation  within  the  extended  Voter  Model  is  high  in  this 
region,  which  is  consistent  with  the  report  that  the  recommended  value  for  the  random 
surfer  jump  is  0.15. 
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The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  We  briefly  explain  the  standard  Voter  Model 
and  revisit  PageRank  in  sections  2  and  3,  respectively.  Then  we  explain  our  new  Voter 
Model,  the  extended  Voter  Model  with  uniform  adoption,  in  section  4.  Experimental 
results  that  describe  various  correlation  results  are  detailed  in  section  5.  Finally  we 
summarize  our  conclusion  in  section  6. 


2  Voter  Model 


In  this  section,  according  to  the  work  [5],  we  first  consider  the  diffusion  of  opinions  in  a 
social  network  represented  by  an  undirected  (bidirectional)  graph  G  =  (V,  E)  with  self¬ 
loops.  Here,  V  and  E  (c  V  x  V)  are  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links  in  the  network, 
respectively.  For  a  node  v  G  V,  let  /  Y v)  denote  the  set  of  neighbors  of  v  in  G,  that  is, 
r(v)  =  {u  g  V;  (m,  v)  g  E ).  Note  that  v  G  T(v). 

According  to  the  work  [5],  we  recall  the  definition  of  the  basic  voter  model  with 
two  opinions  on  network  G.  In  the  voter  model,  each  node  of  G  is  endowed  with  two 
states;  opinions  1  and  2.  The  opinions  are  initially  assigned  to  all  the  nodes  in  G,  and 
the  evolution  process  unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  —  1,2, 3,  •  •  •  as  follows:  At  each 
time-step  t,  each  node  v  picks  a  random  neighbor  u  and  adopts  the  opinion  that  u  holds 
at  time-step  t  —  1 . 

More  formally,  let  f,  :  V  — »  (1,2)  denote  the  opinion  distribution  at  time-step  t, 
where  /,(v)  stands  for  the  opinion  of  node  v  at  time-step  t.  Then,  /o  :  V  — >  {1, 2)  is  the 
initial  opinion  distribution,  and  /,  :  V  — >  (1,2)  is  inductively  defined  as  follows:  For 
any  v  G  V, 


f,(v)  =  1,  with  probability 
ft(v)  =  2,  with  probability 


Hl-ld.'O 

i(l,v)  +  rtf-i (2,v)  ’ 

«,-i(2.v) 

rti-i(l.v)  +  rtf_i(2,v)  ’ 


where  nt(k,  v)  is  the  number  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  at  time-step  t  for 
k  -  1,2. 


3  PageRank  Revisited 

We  revisit  PageRank  [2, 10].  For  a  given  Web  network  (directed  graph),  we  identify 
each  node  with  a  unique  integer  from  1  to  |V|.  Then  we  can  define  the  adjacency  matrix 
A  G  {0,  D'W  by  setting  a(u,v)  =  1  if  (u,v)  e  E;  otherwise  a(u,v )  =  0.  A  node 
can  be  self-looped,  in  which  case  a{u,u)  =  1.  For  each  node  v  G  V,  let  F(v)  and 
B(v)  denote  the  set  of  child  nodes  of  v  and  the  set  of  parent  nodes  of  v,  respectively, 
F(v)  —  {w  G  V;  (v,  w)  G  E],  B(v)  -  {u  G  V;  (u,  v )  G  Ej.  Note  that  v  G  F(v)  and  v  G  B(v) 
for  node  v  with  a  self-loop. 

Then  we  can  consider  the  row-stochastic  transition  matrix  P ,  each  element  of  which 
is  defined  by  p(u,  v)  =  a(u,  v)/\F(u)\  if  |F(m)|  >  0;  otherwise  p(u,  v)  =  z(v),  where  z  is 
some  probability  distribution  over  pages,  i.e.,  z(v)  >  0  and  2vey  z(v)  =  1.  This  model 
means  that  from  dangling  Web  pages  without  out-links  (F(ii)  =  0),  a  random  surfer 
jumps  to  page  v  with  probability  z(v).  The  vector  z.  is  referred  to  as  a  personalized 
vector  because  we  can  define  z  according  to  user’s  preference. 
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Let  y  denote  a  vector  representing  PageRank  scores  over  pages,  where  y(i’)  >  0  and 
Zv€V,>’(v)  =  1-  Then  using  an  iteration-step  parameter  t,  PageRank  vector  y  is  defined 
as  a  limiting  solution  of  the  following  iterative  process, 

y]  =  yl i  (d  -P)P  +pezT )  =  (1  -fiyhP  +(JzT,  (1) 

where  aT  stands  for  a  transposed  vector  of  a  and  e  =  (1,  •  •  •  ,  1  )T .  In  the  Equation  ( 1 ),  /j 
is  referred  to  as  the  uniform  jump  probability.  This  model  means  that  with  the  probabil¬ 
ity  p,  a  random  surfer  also  jumps  to  some  page  according  to  the  probability  distribution 
z.  The  matrix  ((1  —  fS)P  +  fiezr )  is  referred  to  as  a  Google  matrix.  The  standard  PageR¬ 
ank  method  calculates  its  solution  by  directly  iterating  Equation  (1),  after  initializing  jo 
adequately.  One  measure  to  evaluate  its  convergence  is  defined  by 

Ibh  -Jb-illLi  =  ^  tVr(v)  -y,_i(v)|.  (2) 

veV 

Note  that  any  initial  vector  jo  can  give  almost  the  same  PageRank  scores  if  it  makes 
Equation  (2)  almost  zero  because  the  unique  solution  of  Equation  (1)  is  guaranteed. 


4  Voter  Model  with  uniform  adoption 

We  propose  an  extended  Voter  Model  with  uniform  adoption  on  a  directed  graph  G  = 
( V,  E )  with  self-loops  for  K  opinions.  Let  m,(k,  v)  be  the  number  of  v’s  parents  that  hold 
opinion  k  at  time-step  t  for  k  =  1,2, ...,  K.  In  addition,  just  like  the  personalized  vector 
employed  in  PageRank,  we  introduce  some  probability  distribution  z  over  nodes.  Let 
m,(k)  be  the  weighted  share  of  opinion  k  at  time-step  t  given  by 

m,(k)  =  ^  z(v),  (3) 

{veV;/,(v)=q 

then  /,  :  V  — >  {1,2, ....  K)  is  inductively  defined  as  follows,  given  an  initial  opinion 
distribution  /0  :  V  — >  {1,2,...,  K).  For  any  v  e  V, 

f,(v)  =  k,  with  probability  (l-cr) —  [  —  - — - t-  am,-\(k).  (4) 

rkZf  m,^(k,v) 

This  model  indicates  that  the  opinion  of  each  node  v  e  V  is  influenced  by  its  parents 
nodes  B{v)  with  probability  (1  -  a)  and  by  any  other  node  u  e  V  with  probability  a 
according  to  z.  Hereafter,  a  is  referred  to  as  the  uniform  adoption  probability  and  the 
extended  Voter  Model  with  uniform  adoption  is  referred  to  as  VM  for  short2. 

Now  we  consider  estimating  the  expected  influence  degree  of  node  u  e  V,  which  is 
defined  as  the  expected  number  of  nodes  influenced  by  u  s  initial  opinion  /o(«).  Note 
that  the  following  definition  does  not  depend  on  which  opinion  u  holds  initially.  We  de¬ 
note  the  expected  influence  degree  of  node  u  at  time-step  t  by  x,(u).  Let  hu  e  {0,  1  p’1  be 
a  vector  whose  M-th  element  is  1  and  other  elements  are  0,  and  Q  the  column-stochastic 

2  We  call  it  as  the  extended  VM  when  we  have  to  make  distinction  from  the  standard  VM. 
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transition  matrix,  each  element  of  which  is  defined  by  q(u,v )  =  a(u,v)/\B(v)\.  Here 
note  that  B(v)  +  0  for  any  node  v  e  V  because  of  the  existence  of  self-loop.  From  the 
definition  of  our  model,  we  can  calculate  X\  (u)  as  follows. 

xi (u)  =  (1  -  a)  ^  |B(v)r‘  +  \V\az(u)  =  h[  ((1  -  a)Q  +  azeT)e.  (5) 

veF(u) 

Each  element  of  the  vector  hTu{{\-a)Q  +  azeT)  is  the  probability  that  the  corresponding 
node  v  is  influenced  by  the  node  u  with  one  time-step.  Thus  from  the  independence 
property  of  the  opinion  diffusion  process,  we  can  calculate  xt(u )  as  follows. 

x,(u)  =  h'u  ((1  _  a)Q  +  azeT)'  e.  (6) 

Here  since  the  vector  liu  works  for  selecting  the  M-th  element,  we  can  obtain  the  vector 
consisting  of  the  expected  influence  degree  at  time-step  t  as  follows: 

x,  =  ((1  -  a)Q  +  azeT)  e  =  ((1  -  a)Q  +  azeT}  xt-\  (7) 

Moreover,  since  ((1  -  a)Q  +  azeT)  becomes  the  column-stochastic  transition  matrix,  we 
can  consider  a  stationary  vector  defined  by  jc  =  lim^oo  x,. 

For  the  sake  of  technical  convenience,  we  perform  scaling  to  the  vector  x  defined 
by  x  <r-  x/ |V|.  Then,  similarly  to  PageRank  calculation  process  defined  in  Equation  (1), 
we  can  obtain  the  expected  influence  vector  at  time-step  t  as  follows  after  initializing 
vector  to  *0  -e/\V\: 

x,  =  ((1  -  a)Q  +  azeT^x<-\  =  (1  -  a)Qx,_ x  +  az.  (8) 

We  can  employ  the  same  convergence  measure  defined  by  Equation  (2),  just  by  re¬ 
placing  the  vector  y  with  x.  Here,  we  note  that  in  case  of  undirected  networks  with 
self-loops  Equations  (1)  and  (8)  become  completely  equivalent  since  there  exist  no 
dangling  nodes.  Note  also  that  in  this  case,  our  extended  VM  reduces  to  the  standard 
VM  by  setting  a  —  0.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  directed  networks  with  self-loops. 
Equations  (1)  and  (8)  give  different  vector  sequences,  and  we  empirically  evaluate  their 
differences  with  special  emphasis  on  their  stationary  vectors. 


5  Experiments 

In  this  section,  we  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  uniform  adoption  probability  a  and  those 
of  community  structure  in  our  VM,  and  examine  the  relation  between  VM  and  PR  by 
extensive  experiments  using  four  real  networks. 


5.1  Experimental  settings 

In  our  experiments,  we  employ  the  Pearson  correlation  coefficients  as  our  basic  evalua¬ 
tion  measure.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  recall  its  definition:  given  two  vectors,  x 
and  _v,  the  correlation  coefficient  C(x,y)  is  defined  as  follows. 


(x  -  xe)T(y  -  ye) 


C(x,y )  = 


(9) 
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where  x  and  y  stand  for  the  average  element  values  of  x  and  y,  respectively,  and  recall 
that  e  is  a  vector  defined  by  e  —  (1,  •  •  •  ,  l)r. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  focus  on  evaluating  the  vectors  of  the  expected  influence 
degree,  each  of  which  is  the  stationary  vector  defined  as  a  limiting  solution  of  Equa¬ 
tion  (8)  in  VM.  In  our  experiments,  the  personalized  vector  z  is  set  to  uniform  one,  i.e., 
Z  =  (1/|  V|,  •  •  •  ,1  /| V\)T .  Based  on  Equation  (2),  the  convergence  criterion  to  obtain  the 
stationary  vectors  is  set  to  | \x,-x,-i  \ \l\  <  ICE12  in  case  of  VM,  and  lljh-jh-illLi  <  ICE12 
in  case  of  PR. 

Our  evaluation  consists  of  two  series  of  experiments.  In  the  first  series  of  exper¬ 
iments,  we  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  uniform  adoption  probability  on  the  expected 
influence  degree.  In  the  second  series  of  experiments,  we  evaluate  the  effects  of  net¬ 
work’s  community  structure  on  the  expected  influence  degree.  Now,  we  explain  our 
method  of  rewiring  the  originally  observed  network  to  change  its  community  structure. 
The  rewired  network  is  constructed  just  by  randomly  rewiring  links  of  the  original  net¬ 
work  according  to  some  probability  p  without  changing  the  degree  of  each  node  [13]. 
More  specifically,  by  arbitrarily  ordering  all  links  except  for  self-loops  in  a  given  origi¬ 
nal  network,  we  can  prepare  a  link  list  Le  =  (e i,  •  •  •  ,  e\E\).  Recall  that  each  directed  link 
consists  of  an  ordered  pair  of/rom-part  and  fo-part  nodes,  i.e.,  e  —  (n,  v).  From  the  list 
Le ,  we  can  produce  two  node  lists,  i.e.,  the/rom-part  node  list  Le  and  the  fo-part  node 
list  L  j .  We  assign  the  out-  (or  in-)  degree  for  each  node  v  appearing  in  Le  (or  Lr).  Thus, 
by  swapping  two  elements  of  the  node  list  LT  with  the  probability  p  so  as  not  to  produce 
multiple-links,  we  can  obtain  a  partially  reordered  node  list  L’T.  Then,  by  concatenating 
L’t  with  the  other  node  list  Ly  ,  we  can  produce  a  link  list  for  a  rewired  network.  Namely, 
let  L’j  be  a  shuffled  node  list,  and  we  denote  the  i-th  order  element  of  a  list  L  by  L(i)\ 
then  the  link  list  of  the  rewired  network  is  L'E  -  ((Le(  1),  L’T{  1)),  •  •  •  ,  (Lf(\E\),  L'T(\E\))). 

5.2  Network  Data 

In  our  experiments,  we  employed  four  sets  of  real  networks,  which  exhibit  many  of  the 
key  features  of  social  networks.  Below  we  describe  the  details  of  these  network  data. 

The  first  one  is  a  reader  network  of  “Ameba”3  that  is  a  Japanese  blog  service  site. 
Blogs  are  personal  on-line  diaries  managed  by  easy-to-use  software  packages,  and  have 
rapidly  spread  through  the  World  Wide  Web  [6].  Each  blog  of  “Ameba”  can  have  the 
reader  list  that  consists  of  the  hyperlinks  to  the  blogs  of  the  reader  bloggers  for  her 
blog.  Here,  a  reader  link  from  blog  X  to  blog  Y  is  generated  when  blog  Y  registers  blog 
X  as  her  favorite  blog.  Thus,  a  reader  network  can  be  regarded  as  a  social  network. 
We  crawled  the  reader  lists  of  117,374  blogs  of  the  Ameba  blog  service  site  in  June 
2006,  and  collected  a  large  connected  network.  This  network  had  56, 604  nodes  and 
1, 071, 080  directed  links.  We  refer  to  this  network  as  the  Ameblo  network. 

Second  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  blogs  used  in  [8],  Bloggers  discuss  various 
topics  by  using  trackbacks.  Thus,  a  piece  of  information  can  propagate  from  one  blog¬ 
ger  to  another  blogger  through  a  trackback.  We  exploited  the  blog  “Theme  salon  of 
blogs”  in  the  site  “goo”  4,  where  a  blogger  can  recruit  trackbacks  of  other  bloggers 

3  http://www.ameba.jp/ 

4  http : //blog . goo . ne . j p/usertheme/ 
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by  registering  an  interesting  theme.  By  tracing  up  to  ten  steps  back  in  the  trackbacks 
from  the  blog  of  the  theme  “JR  Fukuchiyama  Line  Derailment  Collision”,  we  collected 
a  large  connected  trackback  network  in  May,  2005.  The  resulting  network  had  12, 047 
nodes  and  79,920  directed  links.  We  refer  to  this  network  data  as  the  Blog  network. 

The  third  one  is  a  fan  network  of  “@cosme”5  that  is  a  Japanese  word-of-mouth 
communication  site  for  cosmetics.  Each  user  page  of  “@cosme”  can  have  fan  links. 
Here,  a  fan  link  from  user  X  to  user  Y  is  generated  when  user  Y  registers  user  X  as 
her  favorite  user.  Thus,  a  fan  network  can  be  regarded  as  a  social  network.  We  traced 
up  to  ten  steps  in  the  fan  links  from  a  randomly  chosen  user  in  December  2009,  and 
collected  a  large  connected  network  6.  This  network  had  45,024  nodes  and  546,930 
directed  links.  We  refer  to  this  network  as  the  Cosme  network. 

Last  we  employed  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email  Dataset  [9],  We  first 
extracted  the  email  addresses  that  appeared  in  the  Enron  Email  Dataset  as  senders  and 
recipients.  We  regarded  each  email  address  as  a  node,  and  constructed  a  directed  net¬ 
work  obtained  by  linking  two  email  addresses  u  and  v  if  u  sent  an  email  to  v  Next, 
we  extracted  its  maximal  strongly  connected  component.  We  refer  to  this  strongly  con¬ 
nected  bidirectional  network  as  the  Enron  network.  This  network  had  4, 254  nodes  and 
44, 314  directed  links.  We  refer  to  this  dataset  as  the  Enron  network  dataset. 


Table  1 :  Basic  statistics  of  networks. 


network 

M 

\E\ 

C(B,F) 

Ameblo 

56,604 

1,071,080 

0.61350 

Blog 

12,047 

79,920 

0.74377 

Cosme 

45,024 

546,930 

0.51940 

Enron 

19,654 

377,612 

0.54929 

Table  1  shows  the  basic  statistics  of  the  Ameblo,  Blog,  Cosme  and  Enron  networks. 
Here,  C(B ,  F)  denotes  the  Peason  correlation  coefficients  between  the  in-degree  vector 
B ,  each  element  of  which  is  |B(v)|,  and  the  out-degree  vector  F.  each  element  of  which 
is  |F(v)|.  From  this  table,  we  consider  that  each  network  has  an  intrinsic  characteristics 
as  a  directed  network  because  C(B,  F )  is  reasonably  smaller  than  1. 


5.3  Effects  of  uniform  adoption  probability 

As  the  first  series  of  experiments,  we  evaluated  the  effects  of  the  uniform  adoption  prob¬ 
ability  change  on  the  expected  influence  degree.  Here,  let  x(a)  be  the  statinary  vector 
defined  as  a  limmiting  solution  of  Equation  (8)  for  VM  with  a.  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  different  uniform  adoption  probabilities,  we  calculated  the  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  C(x(a),  x{a'))  with  respect  to  each  pair  of  the  uniform  adoption  probabilities,  a 

5  http://www.cosme.net/ 

6  We  tried  this  collection  procedure  twice,  and  compared  the  resulting  networks.  Then,  we  found 
that  they  overlapped  99.5%. 
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and  a'  (self  correlation).  In  Fig.l,  we  plot  C(x(a), x(<r’ ))  with  respect  to  a,  where  each 
result  with  different  a'  is  shown  by  a  different  maker.  Here  we  changed  both  the  values 
of  a  and  a’  from  0.05  to  0.95  with  an  increment  of  0.1. 
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(c)  Cosme  network 


(d)  Enron  network 


Fig.  1:  The  correlation  coefficient  between  VMs  with  different  a 


From  Fig.l,  we  can  observe  the  following  smilar  characteristics  of  VM  for  all  of 
the  four  networks.  First,  the  correlation  coefficients  C(x(a),  x{a’))  for  any  pair  of  a  and 
a'  are  relatively  high.  Second,  C(x(a),  x(a'))  in  the  range  of  0.15  <  a  <  0.35  shows 
especially  high  values  regardless  of  a.  This  suggests  that  we  can  recommend  to  employ 
this  range  of  a  because  this  would  give  a  stable  (and  thus,  representative)  value  of  the 
expected  influence  degree  for  VM.  Incidentally,  it  is  reported  that  the  uniform  jump 
probability  (3  in  PR  is  frequently  used  at  [3  -  0.15  [2, 10].  Third,  we  can  see  that  when 
a  =  0.05,  C(x(o'),  x(a'))  decreases  almost  linearly  as  a'  increases,  while  it  decreases 
very  little  for  small  values  of  a'  and  only  modestly  for  large  values  of  a'  when  a  =  0.95. 

Similarly  to  the  above,  let  y(/3)  be  the  statinary  vector  defined  as  a  limmiting  solution 
of  Equation  (1)  for  PR  with  / 3 .  In  order  to  examine  the  relation  between  VM  and  PR, 
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we  calculated  the  correlation  coefficients  C(x(a),y(j3))  with  respect  to  each  pair  of  the 
uniform  adoption  probability  a  and  the  uniform  jump  probability  p.  In  Fig.2,  we  plot 
C(x(a),y(J3))  with  respect  to  a,  where  each  result  with  different  / 3  is  shown  by  a  different 
maker.  Here  we  also  changed  the  values  of  p  from  0.05  to  0.95  with  an  increment  of 
0.1. 


ameblo  blog34 


(a)  Ameblo  network  (b)  Blog  network 

cosme  enron 


(c)  Cosme  network  (d)  Enron  network 


Fig.  2:  The  correlation  coefficient  between  VM  with  a  and  PR  with  p 


From  Fig.2,  we  can  observe  the  following  similar  relationships  between  VM  and 
PR  for  all  of  the  four  networks.  First,  when  a  is  small,  there  exists  almost  no  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  expected  influence  degree  and  the  PageRank  score.  Second,  for  any  / 3 , 
C(x(a),y(J3))  generally  increses  as  a  increases,  although  their  rates  of  increase  depend 
on  fi  as  well  as  the  network.  Third,  the  maximum  values  of  C(x(a),y(p ))  are  attained 
at  a  -  0.95.  Incidentally,  these  maximum  values  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  corre¬ 
lation  coefficients  between  in-  and  out-degree  vectors,  C(B ,  F),  shown  in  Table  1,  but 
their  relative  values  are  consistent  between  the  two. 
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5.4  Effects  of  community  structure 

As  the  second  series  of  experiments,  we  evaluated  the  effects  of  the  community  structure 
change  on  the  expected  influence  degree.  To  this  end,  we  constructed  the  10  rewired 
networks  from  each  of  the  original  four  networks  using  the  rewiring  probability  p  = 
2  k  (k  =  1,2,  ••  •  ,  10)  so  that  each  network  has  a  different  community  structure  with 
different  degree  from  the  original  one’s  (see  the  rewiring  method  in  Section  5.1).  Now, 
let  x (a,  p )  be  the  statinary  vector  calculated  from  the  network  rewired  with  probability 
p  for  VM  with  a.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  different  community  structure, 
we  calculated  the  correlation  coefficients  C(x(a),  x(a,  p))  with  respect  to  each  pair  of 
the  uniform  adoption  probability  a  and  the  rewiring  probability  p.  In  Fig. 3,  we  plot 
C(x(a),x(a,  p))  with  respect  to  a,  where  each  result  with  different  p  is  shown  by  a 
different  maker.  Again  we  changed  the  values  of  a  from  0.05  to  0.95  with  an  increment 
of  0.1. 
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(c)  Cosme  network 


(d)  Enron  network 


Fig.  3:  The  correlation  coefficient  of  VM  between  the  original  network  and  the  rewiring  network 
with  p 
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From  Fig. 3,  we  can  observe  the  following  smilar  characteristics  of  VM  for  all  of 
the  four  networks.  First,  the  correlation  coefficients  C(x(a),  x(a,  p))  for  any  pair  of  a 
and  p  are  relatively  high.  Second,  in  comparison  to  Fig.l,  there  exist  almost  no  ranges 
for  a  where  C(x(a),x(a,p))  gives  especially  high  values  for  all  values  of  p.  Third, 
C(x(a),x(a,  p))  monotonically  decreases  as  p  increases.  Overall,  this  experimental  re¬ 
sults  suggest  that  the  expected  influence  degree  is  not  much  affected  by  the  community 
structure  although  the  effect  is  more  for  a  network  with  less  community  structure. 

Similarly  to  the  above,  let  y(ft,p)  be  the  stationary  vector  calculated  from  the  net¬ 
work  rewired  with  probability  p  for  PR  with  ft.  In  order  to  examine  the  relation  between 
VM  and  PR  in  terms  of  community  structure,  we  calculated  the  correlation  coefficients 
C(x(a),y(/3,  p))  with  respect  to  each  pair  of  the  uniform  adoption  probability  a  and  the 
rewiring  probability  p  by  setting  ft  =  a.  In  Fig. 4,  we  plot  C(x(a),y(a,  p))  with  respect 
to  a,  where  each  result  with  different  p  is  shown  by  a  different  maker. 
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Fig.  4:  The  correlation  coefficient  between  VM  with  a  and  PR  with  ft(=  a)  and  p 
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From  Fig. 4,  we  can  see  that  for  all  of  the  four  networks,  each  plotting  result  is  very 
similar  to  the  corresponding  one  appearing  in  Fig. 2.  Namely,  the  correlation  coefficients 
C(x(a),y(a,  p))  for  any  pair  of  a  and  p  are  relatively  small.  Further,  this  experimental 
results  also  suggest  that  the  expected  influence  degree  is  not  much  affected  by  the  com¬ 
munity  structure.  As  an  interesting  distinction,  C(x(a),y(a,p))  is  large  when  p  is  large 
for  the  Ameblo  and  Cosme  networks,  but  a  reverse  tendency  can  be  observed  for  the 
Blog  and  Enron  networks.  Clarifying  this  reason  is  left  for  our  future  work. 

5.5  Visual  analyses 

We  further  analyzed  the  effects  of  the  uniform  adoption  probability  on  the  expected 
influence  degree  by  visualizing  the  original  networks.  More  specifically,  we  embeded 
the  nodes  in  each  network  into  a  2-dimensinal  space  by  using  the  cross-entropy  method 
[17],  and  plotted  them  as  points.  Then,  we  emphasized  the  highly  influential  nodes  that 
have  the  expected  influence  degree  within  the  top  1  %  by  using  (red)  circles.  In  the 
following  experiments  we  only  show  the  results  using  the  Blog  network  as  an  example, 
but  similar  results  were  obtained  for  the  other  networks. 

Fig. 5  are  the  visualization  results  for  two  different  values  of  a.  Here  we  set  a  to 
0.25  and  0.95  becauase  they  are  considered  to  give  the  most  and  the  least  representative 
values  for  the  expected  influence  degree  as  discussed  in  Section  5.3.  From  Fig. 5,  we 
can  see  that  the  highly  influential  nodes  scatter  around  the  entire  the  network  for  both  a 
values.  This  partly  explains  the  reason  why  the  expected  influence  degree  is  not  much 
affected  by  the  community  structure.  This  figure  also  shows  that  these  two  visualization 
results  are  close  to  each  other. 


(b)  Blog  network  at  a  =  0.95 


Fig.  5:  Visualization  of  Networks  (VM) 


We  also  analyzed  the  resullts  of  PR  to  see  if  there  is  any  difference  between  VM  and 
PR.  Fig. 6  are  the  visualization  results  for  PR,  and  the  (red)  circles  are  again  the  highly 
ranked  nodes  that  have  the  top  1  %  PageRank  score.  Here  we  set  (i  to  0.25  and  0.95, 
the  same  as  a.  From  Fig. 6,  we  can  also  see  that  the  highly  ranked  nodes  scatter  around 
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entire  the  network  for  both  fi  values.  Although  we  see  that  these  nodes  are  different 
from  the  results  of  VM,  but  there  is  no  clear  difference  bewteen  the  results  of  different 
P  values. 


(a)  Blog  network  at  /?  =  0.25 


(b)  Blog  network  at  [3  =  0.95 


Fig.  6:  Visualization  of  Networks  (PR) 


6  Conclusion 

We  addressed  in  this  paper  the  problem  of  estimating  the  influential  nodes  in  a  social 
network,  and  focused  on  a  particular  class  of  information  diffusion  model,  a  model  for 
opinion  propagation.  The  popular  model  for  opinion  propagation  is  the  Voter  model  in 
which  the  main  assumption  is  that  people  change  their  opinion  based  on  their  direct 
neighbors,  i.e.  via  local  interaction.  We  extended  this  model  to  include  the  fact  that 
people’s  opinion  is  also  affected  by  the  overall  opinion  distribution  of  the  whole  so¬ 
ciety.  The  new  model  is  called  the  Voter  Model  with  uniform  adoption  (the  extended 
VM).  It  assumes  that  the  network  is  directional  because  the  people  to  people  relation  is 
directional. 

The  uniform  adoption  implies  the  random  opinion  adoption  of  all  nodes  in  the  net¬ 
work.  We  came  to  notice  that  this  mechanism  is  the  same  as  the  random  surfer  jump 
of  the  well  known  PageRank  algorithm.  This  motivated  us  to  investigate  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  extended  VM  and  PageRank.  We  mathematically  derived  the  ranking 
vector  of  the  extended  VM  and  compared  it  with  that  of  PageRank,  and  explored  how 
the  two  models  are  related  by  a  series  of  extensive  experiments  using  four  real  world 
social  networks.  The  both  models  assume  a  directed  network  and  give  different  rank¬ 
ings  because  the  adjacency  matrix  is  asymmetric.  However,  if  we  assume  an  undirected 
network  in  which  the  adjacency  matrix  is  symmetric,  the  both  models  become  identical 
and  should  give  the  same  ranking.  We  investigated  the  effects  of  the  uniform  adoption 
probability  on  node  ranking  and  how  the  ranking  of  the  extended  VM  and  PageRank 
are  correlated  to  each  other  with  this  probability.  The  results  indicate  that  the  correla¬ 
tion  varies  with  the  uniform  adoptiopn  probability.  The  correlation  is  very  small  when 
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the  uniform  adoption  probability  is  small,  but  it  becomes  larger  when  both  the  uniform 
adoption  and  the  random  surfer  jump  probabilities  become  larger.  However,  the  visual¬ 
ization  remits  do  not  indicate  the  clear  difference  of  the  rankings  between  the  different 
values  of  the  uniform  adoption  probability.  We  also  investigated  how  the  different  com¬ 
munity  structure  affects  the  correlation,  but  did  not  see  the  strong  effects.  We  found  that 
the  ranking  becomes  stable  for  the  uniform  adoption  probability  in  the  range  of  0.15  and 
0.35  and  the  self  correlation  within  the  extended  Voter  Model  is  high  in  this  region.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  reported  recommended  value  for  the  random  surfer  jump  of 
PageRank  is  0.15,  which  is  similar  to  our  finding  for  the  uniform  adoption  probability. 
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Abstract.  We  show  that  the  node  cumulative  influence  for  a  particular  class  of 
information  diffusion  model  in  which  a  node  can  be  activated  multiple  times,  i.e. 
Susceptible/Infective/  Susceptible  (SIS)  Model,  can  be  very  efficiently  estimated 
in  case  of  independent  cascade  (IC)  framework  with  asynchronous  time  delay. 
The  method  exploits  the  property  of  continuous  time  delay  within  a  stochastic 
framework  and  analytically  derives  the  iterative  formula  to  estimate  cumulative 
influence  without  relying  on  awfully  lengthy  simulations.  We  show  that  it  can 
accurately  estimate  the  cumulative  influence  with  much  less  computation  time 
(about  2  to  6  orders  of  magnitude  less)  than  the  naive  simulation  using  three 
real  world  social  networks  and  thus  it  can  be  used  to  rank  influential  nodes  quite 
effectively.  Further,  we  show  that  the  SIS  model  with  a  discrete  time  step,  i.e. 
fixed  synchronous  time  delay,  gives  adequate  results  only  for  a  small  time  span. 


1  Introduction 

The  proliferation  of  emails,  blogs  and  social  networking  services  (SNS)  in  the  World 
Wide  Web  has  accelerated  the  creation  of  large  social  networks  [1-5].  Social  networks 
naturally  mediate  the  spread  of  various  information.  Innovation,  topics  and  even  mali¬ 
cious  rumors  can  propagate  in  the  form  of  so-called  “word-of-mouth”  communications. 
Thus,  it  is  now  understood  that  social  networks  provide  rich  sources  of  information  that 
is  useful  to  help  understand  the  dynamics  of  our  society,  e.g.  who  are  the  best  group  of 
people  to  spread  the  desired  information,  how  people  respond  to  other  people’s  opinion, 
what  kind  of  topics  propagate  faster,  how  the  public  opinions  are  formed,  how  the  way 
the  information  spreads  differ  from  community  to  community,  etc. 
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Several  models  have  been  proposed  that  simulate  information  diffusion  through  a 
network.  The  most  widely -used  model  is  the  independent  cascade  (IC).  This  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  probabilistic  model  of  information  diffusion  [6, 7],  which  can  be  regarded  as 
the  so-called  susceptible/infective/recovered  (SIR)  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease  [2], 
This  model  has  been  used  to  solve  such  problems  as  the  influence  maximization  problem 
which  is  to  find  a  limited  number  of  nodes  that  are  influential  for  the  spread  of  infor¬ 
mation  [7, 8]  and  the  influence  minimization  problem  which  is  to  suppress  the  spread  of 
undesirable  information  by  blocking  a  limited  number  of  links  [9],  Here,  it  is  noted  that 
the  influence  of  a  node  is  defined  as  the  expected  number  of  nodes  that  it  can  activate 
due  to  the  stochastic  nature  of  the  information  diffusion.  The  SIR  model  assumes  that 
a  node,  once  infected,  never  re-infected  after  it  has  been  cured  (recovered).  Thus,  the 
influence  is  normally  defined  as  the  expected  number  of  recovered  nodes  at  the  end  of 
the  time  span  in  consideration.  The  other  class  of  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease  is 
the  so-called  susceptible/infective/susceptible  (SIS)  model  [2],  where  a  node,  once  in¬ 
fected,  moves  to  a  susceptible  state  and  can  be  re-activated  multiple  times.  A  similar 
problem  can  be  solved  for  this  model,  too  [10, 11],  In  these  models,  efficient  methods 
of  estimating  the  influence  have  been  proposed  based  on  bond  percolation,  strongly 
connected  component  decomposition,  burnout  and  pruning  [8, 11],  but  no  analytical  so¬ 
lutions  have  been  found.  Thus,  efficiency  remains  that  the  computation  time  is  2  or  3 
orders  of  magnitude  faster  than  naive  simulation. 

The  IC  model  above,  whether  it  is  used  in  SIR  or  SIS  setting,  cannot  handle  time- 
delays  that  are  asynchronous  and  continuous  for  information  propagation.  Time  step  is 
incremented  discretely  and  thus  the  node  states  are  updated  synchronously,  which  can 
be  viewed  that  the  time  delay  is  fixed  and  synchronous.  We  call  this  “fixed  time  de¬ 
lay”  for  short.  In  reality,  time  flows  continuously  and  thus  information,  too,  propagates 
on  this  continuous  time  axis.  For  any  node,  information  must  be  received  at  any  time 
from  any  other  nodes  and  must  be  allowed  to  propagate  to  yet  other  nodes  at  any  other 
time  with  a  possible  delay,  both  in  an  asynchronous  way.  We  call  this  “continuous  time 
delay”  for  short.  For  example,  the  following  scenario  in  case  of  SIS  setting  explains 
this  need.  Suppose  a  person  A  posted  an  article  to  a  blog  and  a  person  B  read  it  and 
responded  a  week  later.  Another  person  C  posted  an  article  on  the  same  topic  the  next 
day  A  posted  and  B  read  it  and  responded  the  same  day.  B  was  activated  twice,  first  by 
C  and  next  by  A  although  the  time  A  was  activated  is  earlier  than  C.  Thus,  for  a  realistic 
behavior  analysis  of  information  diffusion,  we  need  to  adopt  a  model  that  explicitly  rep¬ 
resents  continuous  asynchronous  time  delay.  The  continuous  time  delay  SIR  model  was 
discussed  in  the  machine  learning  problem  setting  in  which  the  objective  was  to  learn 
the  parameters  in  the  diffusion  model  from  the  observed  time  stamped  node  activation 
sequence  data  [3, 12].  In  [12]  it  was  shown  that  the  parameters  can  be  learned  by  maxi¬ 
mizing  the  likelihood  of  the  observed  data  being  produced  by  the  model.  Note  that  there 
is  no  need  to  do  simulation  to  obtain  the  influence  degree  in  case  of  SIR  setting  because 
the  final  influence  degree  is  equal  to  that  of  the  model  without  time  delay1  since  a  node 
is  not  allowed  to  be  re-activated  multiple  times. 

In  this  paper,  we  address  the  problem  of  efficiently  estimating  the  cumulative  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  node  in  the  network  by  adopting  the  information  diffusion  model  that  allows 

1  This  is  equivalent  to  fixed  time  delay  in  discrete  time  setting. 
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continuous  time  delay  and  multiple  activation  of  the  same  node  under  the  framework  of 
independent  cascade  model,  called  CTSIS  for  short.  Interestingly,  although  the  model 
we  considered  in  this  paper  is  most  complicated  among  the  series  of  the  models  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  it  is  possible  to  derive  a  formula  analytically,  under  a  simplified  con¬ 
dition,  that  can  iteratively  estimate  the  cumulative  influence  of  a  node  exploiting  the 
property  of  continuous  time  delay  within  a  stochastic  framework.  What  makes  the  anal¬ 
ysis  easier  is  that  in  case  of  the  continuous  time  there  is  only  one  single  node  that  can 
be  activated  at  a  time,  i,e,  no  multiple  activations  at  different  nodes  at  the  same  time, 
and  no  simultaneous  activations  of  a  node  by  its  multiple  active  parents  each  of  which 
has  been  activated  at  a  different  time  in  the  past.  Thus  it  does  not  make  sense  to  define 
the  node  influence  at  a  specific  time  and  in  light  of  SIS  and  continuous  time  delay  we 
naturally  define  the  influence  to  be  an  integral  over  a  specified  time  span  ( cumulative 
influence ),  which  is  more  meaningful  in  many  practical  settings. 

We  show  that  the  proposed  method  (called  iterative  method)  can  accurately  esti¬ 
mate  the  cumulative  influence  with  much  less  computation  time  (about  2  to  6  orders 
of  magnitude  less)  than  empirical  mean  of  the  naive  simulation  method  with  a  limited 
number  of  runs  using  three  real  world  social  networks  with  different  sizes  and  connec¬ 
tivities.  The  method  can  be  used  to  rank  influential  nodes  quite  effectively.  We  compare 
the  proposed  methods  with  two  other  methods,  the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  and  the 
one  which  is  the  extreme  case  of  the  propose  method  where  the  time  span  is  set  to  be 
infinitely  large  (called  infinite  iterative  method).  We  show  that  these  are  indeed  less 
accurate  and  discuss  under  which  conditions  these  work  well,  e.g.  SIS  with  fixed  time 
delay  only  works  well  for  a  small  time  span. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows.  We  revisit  the  information  diffusion  model,  in 
particular  SIS  family,  in  section  2,  and  explain  the  proposed  method  of  cumulative 
influence  estimation  in  section  3.  Then  we  report  the  experimental  results  in  section  4, 
followed  by  discussion  in  section  5.  We  summarize  our  conclusion  in  section  6. 


2  Information  Diffusion  Model 

Let  G  =  (V,  E)  be  a  directed  network,  where  V  and  E  (c  V  xV)  stand  for  the  sets  of  all 
the  nodes  and  (directed)  links,  respectively.  For  any  v  e  V,  let  /Yv;  G)  denote  the  set  of 
the  child  nodes  (directed  neighbors)  of  v,  that  is, 

r(v;  G)  —  {w  e  V;  (v,  w)  e  E}. 

We  consider  information  diffusion  models  on  G  in  the  susceptible/infected/susceptible 
(SIS)  framework.  In  this  context,  infected  nodes  mean  that  they  have  just  adopted  the 
information,  and  we  call  these  infected  nodes  active  nodes. 


2.1  Basic  SIS  Model 

We  first  define  the  basic  SIS  model  for  information  diffusion  on  G.  In  the  model,  the 
diffusion  process  unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  >  0,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  state 
of  a  node  is  either  active  or  inactive.  For  every  link  ( u ,  v)  e  E,  we  specify  a  real  value 
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kux  with  0  <  kux  <  1  in  advance.  Here,  kux  is  referred  to  as  the  diffusion  parameter 
through  link  (m,  v).  Given  an  initial  active  node  v<>  and  a  time  span  T,  the  diffusion 
process  proceeds  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  node  u  becomes  active  at  time- 
step  t  (<  T ).  Then,  node  u  attempts  to  activate  every  v  e  /'(«;  G),  and  succeeds  with 
probability  kux.  If  node  u  succeeds,  then  node  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1. 
Thus,  as  mentioned  in  1,  we  can  view  this  as  synchronous  fixed  time  delay2.  If  multiple 
active  nodes  attempt  to  activate  node  v  in  time-step  t,  then  their  activation  attempts  are 
sequenced  in  an  arbitrary  order.  On  the  other  hand,  node  it  will  become  inactive  at  time- 
step  t  +  1  unless  it  is  activated  by  an  active  node  in  time-step  t.  The  process  terminates 
if  the  current  time-step  reaches  the  final  time  T. 


2.2  Continuous-time  SIS  model 

Next,  we  extend  the  basic  SIS  model  so  as  to  allow  continuous-time  delays,  and  refer 
to  the  extended  model  as  the  continuous-time  SIS  (CTSIS)  model3.  This  model  can  be 
interpreted  as  susceptible/exposed/infective/susceptible  (SEIS)  mode l  in  that  a  node  does 
not  become  active  (infected)  instantly  when  activated,  but  wait  for  a  while  (exposed) 
before  it  gets  activated  (infected). 

In  the  CTSIS  model  on  G,  for  each  link  (u,  v)  e  E,  we  specify  real  values  rux  and 
kux  with  ru  v  >  0  and  0  <  kux  <  1  in  advance.  We  refer  to  rux  and  kux  as  the  time-delay 
parameter  and  the  diffusion  parameter  through  link  (m,  v),  respectively. 

Let  T  be  the  time  span.  The  diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and 
proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active  node  Vo  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  a  node 
u  becomes  active  at  time  t  (<  T).  Then  a  delay-time  6  is  chosen  for  it's  every  child 
node  v  e  /’(«;  G)  from  the  exponential  distribution  with  parameter  rn  v.  If  t  +  6  <  T, 
v  is  activated  by  it  with  success  probability  kux  at  t  +  6  <  T .  Under  the  continuous 
time  framework,  there  is  no  possibility  that  multiple  parent  nodes  of  v  simultaneously 
activate  v  exactly  at  the  same  time  1  +  6.  On  the  other  hand,  node  u  will  become  or 
remain  inactive  at  time  f  (>  t )  unless  it  is  activated  from  other  active  nodes.  The  process 
terminates  if  the  current  time  reaches  the  final  time  T. 


2.3  Influence  Function 

Let  T  be  the  time  span  for  the  CTSIS  model  on  G.  We  consider  a  time-interval  [To,  T\  \ 
with  0  <  Tq  <  T\  <  T.  For  any  node  v  e  V,  let  S(v,  70,  T\ )  denote  the  total  number 
of  active  nodes  within  time-interval  [To,  T\\  for  the  probabilistic  diffusion  process  from 
an  initial  active  node  v  under  the  CTSIS  model.  Note  that  S  (v;  7’(l,  7) )  is  a  random 
variable.  Let  <x(v;  Tq,T\)  denote  the  expected  value  of  S (v;  Tq,T\).  We  call  cr(v,  Tq,T\) 
the  cumulative  influence  degree  of  node  v  within  time-interval  [7’o,  T{\.  Note  that  cr  is 
a  function  defined  on  V.  We  call  the  function  rr(-;  7}t,  7) )  :  V  — >  R  the  cumulative 
influence  function  for  the  CTSIS  model  within  time-interval  [To,  7)  ]  on  network  G. 

2  This  may  well  be  called  as  “no  time  delay”  because  time  delay  is  not  explicitly  represented  in 
the  formulation. 

3  Note  that  the  information  propagates  at  a  certain  time  point,  but  its  delay  can  be  continuous. 
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It  is  important  to  estimate  the  cumulative  influence  function  cr(-;  Tq,T\)  efficiently. 
In  theory  we  can  simply  estimate  it  by  simulating  the  CTSIS  model  in  the  following 
way.  First,  a  sufficiently  large  positive  integer  M  is  specified.  For  each  v  e  V ,  the 
diffusion  process  of  the  CTSIS  model  is  simulated  from  initial  active  node  v,  and  the 
total  number  of  active  nodes  within  time-interval  [To,  7j],  S  (V;  7'o,  T\ ),  is  calculated. 
Then,  <x(y;  70,  7j )  is  estimated  as  the  empirical  mean  of  S  (v;  Tq,  7j )  that  are  obtained 
from  M  such  simulations.  We  refer  to  this  estimation  method  as  the  naive  simulation 
method.  However,  as  shown  in  the  experiments,  this  is  extremely  inefficient,  and  cannot 
be  practical  (out  of  question).  In  this  paper,  we  deal  with  the  case  ‘To  =  0,  T\  —  T"  for 
simplicity,  and  we  denote  cr(v;  0,  T)  by  <x(v;  T). 


3  Estimation  Methods 


For  a  given  directed  graph  G  =  (V,  E),  we  identify  each  node  with  a  unique  integer  from 
1  to  |V|.  Then  we  can  define  the  adjacency  matrix  A  e  {0,  ljTM17!  by  setting  auv  —  1  if 
(m,  v;)  e  E\  otherwise  au  v  =  0.  We  also  define  the  probability  matrix  P  e  [0, 1)1  vlx|v| 
replacing  each  element  ali  v  to  the  corresponding  diffusion  probability  ku,v  if  (u,v)  e  E. 
Let  /,,  e  {0, 1  )|1'  be  a  vector  whose  v-th  element  is  1  and  other  elements  are  0,  and 
1  e  {l}'17'  be  a  vector  whose  elements  are  all  1. 


3.1  Infinite  Iterative  Method 

We  can  calculate  the  number  of  nodes  that  are  reachable  with  /-steps  starting  from  a 
node  v;  by  fTvA]  1.  Thus,  when  considering  the  diffusion  probabilities,  we  can  calculate 
the  vector  of  the  expected  number  of  reachable  nodes  starting  from  each  node  within 
/  steps  by  PI  +  •  •  •  +  P71.  Therefor,  in  case  that  the  time-interval  is  [0,  oo],  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  CTSIS  model,  we  obtain  the  cumulative  influence  degree  crm  as 
follows: 


OO 

(Lx,  =  2  P  '1,  (1) 

J=  1 

Note  that  the  vector  cr ^  consists  of  values  of  the  cumulative  influence  functions,  i.e., 
cr(-;  oo).  We  refer  to  this  estimation  method  as  the  infinite  iterative  method. 

However,  there  exist  some  intrinsic  limitations  to  the  simple  iterative  method,  i.e., 
we  cannot  specify  arbitrary  time-interval  [7o,  7/]  and  diffusion  probabilities  for  this 
method.  As  for  the  diffusion  probabilities,  when  the  largest  eigenvalue  of  the  probabil¬ 
ity  matrix  P  is  less  than  1,  we  can  guarantee  to  obtain  finite  value  of  (Too.  In  a  simple  case 
that  the  diffusion  parameters  are  uniform  for  any  link,  i.e.,  ku  v  -  k  for  any  (m,  v)  e  E, 
since  the  probability  matrix  P  is  equivalent  to  kA,  the  diffusion  parameter  k  must  be 
less  than  the  reciprocal  of  the  the  largest  eigenvalue  of  the  adjacency  matrix  A.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  the  calculation  formula  for  this  simple  case  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Bonacich’s 
centrality  [13]  and  identical  to  that  of  Katz’s  measure  [14], 
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3.2  Proposed  Method 

We  want  to  estimate  the  cumulative  influence  degree  within  time-interval  [7o,  T\  J  for 
arbitrary  diffusion  probabilities.  To  this  end,  we  introduce  the  probability  R(J\  To,  T\ ) 
that  diffusion  takes  /-steps  within  this  time-interval  according  to  the  CTSIS  model. 
Here,  in  order  to  simplify  our  derivation,  we  focus  on  the  simplest  case  that  the  time- 
delay  parameters  are  uniform  for  any  link,  i.e.,  rILV  =  r  for  any  (u,  v)  e  E,  although 
our  approach  can  be  naturally  extended  to  more  complex  settings.  In  a  special  case 
where  To  —  0  and  T\  =  T,  we  denote  this  probability  by  R(J\  T).  Here  we  note  that 
R(S  ',To,T\)  =  R(S  ;Ti)  —  R(S ;  To).  Thus  we  focus  on  calculation  of  R(J\  T). 

Let  6j  be  a  random  variable  of  a  time-delay  for  the  /'-th  step  (1  <  j  <  J).  In  order  to 
meet  the  condition  that  the  diffusion  takes  /-steps  within  time-interval  [0,  T),  the  total 
sum  of  the  time -delays  must  be  less  than  T,  i.e.,  0  <  hi  +  •  ■  •  +  bj  <  T.  In  case  of  /  =  1, 
we  can  easily  obtain  the  following  formula. 

R(1;T)=  f  rexp(-rSi)dSi  =  1  -  exp(-rT).  (2) 

Jo 

In  case  of  /  >  2,  due  to  the  independence  of  time -delay  trials,  we  can  calculate  the 
probability  R(J:  T)  as  follows: 

nT  nT-Si  s'T-(6i+~+6j-i)  J 

R(J\T)=  II  •••  I  \rexp(-r8j)d6l---ddj  (3) 

Jo  Jo  Jo 

Here  by  noting  the  following  two  formulas. 


f 


T-(6l+-+6J_l) 


7-1 


r  exp(-rdj)d6j  =  1  -  exp(-rT)  J~ [  exp(rhj, 

7=1 


/  -/ 


T—(6\+—+6j-2) 


rJ  1  exp(-rT)d5\  ■■  -  d6j-\  =  exp(-rT) 


(rT) 


7-1 


(/-D! 


we  can  calculate  Eq.  3  as  follows: 


R(J;  T)  =R(J-  1;  T)  -  exp(-rT) 


(rT) 


7-1 


(/-D! 

Therefore,  from  Eqs.  2  and  4,  we  can  derive  the  following  explicit  formula: 


(4) 


R(J-,  T)  =  1  -  exp(->T) 


7 


z 

7=  1 


( yry -1 

O’  -  1)! ' 


(5) 


Here,  we  can  easily  see  that  R(J\  T)  is  a  monotonic  decreasing  function  approaching  to 
zero  as  /  increases. 

Now,  by  combining  Eqs.  1  and  5,  we  can  derive  a  new  method  for  estimating  the 
cumulative  influence  degree  within  time-interval  [To,  7/]  for  arbitrary  diffusion  proba¬ 
bilities.  We  can  formulate  the  key  formula  as  follows: 


^IToJi]  -  2*(/;ro,r1)P/i. 

7=1 


(6) 
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Below  we  can  summarize  the  algorithm  of  the  proposed  method. 

1.  Set  each  element  of  (T\t0.Ti]  to  0,  and  set  J  <—  1  and  x  <—  1. 

2.  Calculate  x  <—  Px  and  if  R(J\  Tq,  T\ )||x||  <  ?/,  then  output  <T\T{ii\  \  and  terminate. 

3.  Set  o'[j’0j7’1]  <—  CyToJi]  +  Tq,T\)x  and  /  «-  /  +  1  and  return  to  2. 

In  this  algorithm,  x  e  is  a  vector  to  calculate  the  expected  number  of  the  /-step 
reachable  nodes,  and  r\  is  a  parameter  for  the  termination  condition.  In  our  experiments, 
rj  is  set  to  a  sufficiently  small  number,  i.e.,  10  1 2 . 

4  Experiments 

We  first  evaluate  the  performance  (accuracy)  of  the  proposed  method  ( iterative  method) 
by  comparing  with  the  naive  simulation  method  with  different  number  of  runs  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  empirical  mean  using  three  large  real  social  networks.  We  then  compare  the 
iterative  method  with  two  other  methods,  the  infinite  iterative  method  and  the  SIS  with 
fixed  time  delay  method  in  terms  of  the  estimated  cumulative  influence  degree  for  the 
CTSIS  model  using  the  same  networks.  Finally  we  compare  the  efficiency  (computation 
time)  of  the  iterative  method  with  the  naive  simulation  method.  In  all  the  experiments, 
we  consider  the  simplest  case  where  the  both  diffusion  and  time-delay  parameters  of 
the  CTSIS  model  are  uniform  for  any  link. 

4.1  Datasets 

We  employed  three  datasets  of  large  real  networks.  These  are  all  bidirectionally  con¬ 
nected  networks.  The  first  one  is  a  network  of  people  that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of 
people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia,  also  used  in  [15],  and  has  9, 48 1  nodes  and  245, 044 
directed  links  (the  Wikipedia  network).  The  second  one  is  a  network  derived  from  the 
Enron  Email  Dataset  [16]  by  extracting  the  senders  and  the  recipients  and  linking  those 
that  had  bidirectional  communications,  and  has  4, 254  nodes  and  44, 314  directed  links 
(the  Enron  network).  The  third  one  is  a  Coauthorship  network  used  in  [17]  and  has 
12, 357  nodes  and  38, 896  directed  links  (the  coauthorship  network). 

4.2  Accuracy  Evaluation 

We  evaluated  the  accuracy  of  the  proposed  method  by  comparing  it  with  the  naive  sim¬ 
ulation  method  mentioned  in  section  2.3.  We  speculate  that  the  cumulative  influence 
degree  estimated  by  taking  the  empirical  mean  of  the  results  of  the  naive  simulation 
method  converges  asymptotically  to  the  true  value  as  the  number  of  simulations  M 
increases.  Thus,  we  first  examined  how  the  difference  of  the  estimated  cumulative  in¬ 
fluence  degree  between  the  iterative  method  and  the  naive  simulation  method  changes 
as  M  changes  for  the  three  networks. 

The  difference  was  evaluated  by 
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where  <x(y;  T)  and  Sm(v\  T )  are  the  cumulative  influence  degree  of  node  v  estimated  by 
the  iterative  method  and  the  naive  simulation  method ,  respectively.  We  used  T  =  104 
and  varied  M  from  100,  1,000,  and  10,000. 

In  these  experiments  we  determined  the  values  for  the  diffusion  and  time-delay 
parameters  as  follows.  As  noted  in  3.1,  it  is  required  that  the  diffusion  parameter  k  must 
be  less  than  eig(A)-1,  the  reciprocal  of  the  largest  eigenvalue  of  the  adjacency  matrix 
A  of  the  network  for  the  infinite  iterative  method  to  obtain  a  finite  value  of  (Too.  The 
values  of  eig(A)  1  for  the  Wikipedia,  Enron,  and  Coauthorship  networks  were  0.00674, 
0.0205,  and  0.105,  respectively.  Thus,  we  adopted  0.0067,  0.02,  and  0.1  as  the  values  of 
k  for  these  networks,  respectively.  These  are  the  largest  values  that  the  infinite  iterative 
method  can  take.  We  set  r  —  1  for  the  time-delay  parameter.  This  is  equivalent  to  setting 
the  average  time  delay  to  be  a  unit  time  which  is  consistent  to  the  discrete  time  step  of 
the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method. 


Table  1  summarizes  the  results,  from 
which  we  can  see  that  the  estimation  dif¬ 
ference  decreases  as  M  increases  and  it 
becomes  reasonably  small  at  M  =  10, 000 
for  all  the  three  networks.  We  are  able  to 
verify  our  speculation  and  conclude  that 
the  proposed  iterative  method  can  indeed 
estimate  the  cumulative  influence  accu¬ 
rately. 


Table  1:  Estimation  difference  between  the 
iterative  method  (proposed)  and  the  naive 
simulation  method 


network 

M 

100 

1,000 

10,000 

Wikipedia 

0.196 

0.062 

0.020 

Enron 

0.552 

0.190 

0.062 

Coauthorship 

0.298 

0.096 

0.031 

4.3  Cumulative  Influence  Degree  Comparison 

Next,  we  investigated  how  well  the  other  approaches  can  approximate  the  cumulative 
influence  degree.  We  compared  two  approaches.  One  is  the  infinite  iterative  method  de¬ 
scribed  in  3.1.  The  other  is  the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method  [  1 1  ]5 .  The  SIS  with  fixed 
time  delay  method  uses  bond  percolation  on  the  layered  graph  which  is  constructed  from 
the  original  social  network  with  each  layer  added  on  top  as  the  time  proceeds  [10]  and 
much  more  efficiently  estimates  the  cumulative  influence  degree  than  the  naive  simula¬ 
tion  method.  We  used  the  same  M  (=  10,000)  from  the  result  in  4.2.  For  each  network, 
we  investigated  two  cases,  one  with  a  short  time  span  T  =  10  and  the  other  with  a 
long  time  span  T  =  100.  Note  that  we  set  r- 1  and  thus,  the  average  time  delay  5=1. 
We  selected  the  top  200  most  influential  nodes  that  the  iterative  method  identified  and 
compared  their  cumulative  influence  degree  with  the  values  that  the  other  two  methods 
estimated  for  the  same  200  nodes. 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  results  of  comparison.  We  can  see  that  the  infinite  iterative 
method  estimate  the  cumulative  influence  degree  fairly  well  for  a  long  time  span  T  = 
100  except  for  the  Wikipedia  network,  but  it  tends  to  overestimate  it  for  a  short  time 
span  T  -  10.  In  contrast,  the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method  tends  to  underestimate 

4  We  had  to  set  the  value  to  be  small  so  that  the  naive  simulation  returns  the  result  within  a  day. 

5  Note  that  in  [11]  the  influence  degree  was  defined  to  be  the  expected  number  of  active  nodes 
at  the  end  of  observation  time  T.  but  here  the  algorithm  in  [11]  is  modified  to  calculated  the 
cumulative  influence  degree. 
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rank  rank  rank 


(a)  Wikipedia  (T  =  10)  (b)  Enron  (T  =  10) 


(c)  Coauthor  (T  =  10) 


(d)  Wikipedia  (T  =  100)  (e)  Enron  (T  =  100) 


(f)  Coauthor  (T  =  100) 


Fig.  1 :  Comparison  in  cumulative  influence  degrees  of  top  200  influential  nodes 


the  cumulative  influence  degree  for  a  large  time  span  7’  =  1 00  but  it  does  well  for  a 
short  time  span  T  =  10.  These  results  show  that  these  two  methods  cannot  correctly 
estimate  the  cumulative  influence  degree  for  an  arbitrary  time  span. 

It  is  noted  that  there  are  many  bumps  in  the  graphs  for  the  cases  where  the  estimation 
of  the  other  two  methods  is  very  poor,  i.e.  T  -  10  for  the  infinite  iterative  method  and 
T  —  100  for  the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method.  This  implies  that  the  ranking  results 
by  these  methods  are  different  from  the  true  ranking  by  the  iterative  method.  The  curves 
becomes  smoother  when  the  estimation  becomes  better. 


4.4  Efficiency  Evaluation 

We  see  in  4.3  that  both  infinite  iterative  method  and  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method 
do  not  accurately  estimate  the  cumulative  influence  degree ,  and  we  compare  the  com¬ 
putation  time  of  the  iterative  method  with  the  naive  simulation  method  for  M  -  1 .  The 
results  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  for  three  values  of  the  time  span  T=  10,  20,  100  and  for  each 
of  the  three  networks.  Three  values  are  chosen  for  k.  The  minimum  values  are  the  same 
as  the  ones  used  in  4.2  and  4.3,  and  the  other  values  are  obtained  by  multiplying  1.5  in 
sequence.  The  iterative  method  returns  the  values  in  less  than  0.5  sec.  for  all  cases  and 
very  insensitive  to  the  parameter  values.  The  native  simulation  method  is  only  efficient 
when  the  k  is  very  small  and  requires  exponentially  increasing  time  as  k  increase.  In 
deed  it  did  not  return  the  values  within  3  days  in  many  cases.  Considering  that  this  is 
for  a  single  simulation,  use  of  the  naive  simulation  method  is  not  practical  and  out  of 
question. 
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(a)  Wikipedia  (T  =  10) 


I  io2 


□  iterative 
(proposed) 


^10  'f  0.313  -  0.360 

0.047  f 


|o.047 

n 


0.1  0.15  0.2 

K 

(d)  Wikipedia  ( T  =  20) 


(g)  Wikipedia  ( T  =  100) 


□  iterative  (proposed) 

□  naive  simulation 


-  0.454  - 

0.078  0.094  I  0.094] 

B^16  1  I 

0.1  0.15  0. 

K 

(b)  Enron  ( T  =  10) 


(c)  Coauthor  ( T  =  10) 


n/a 

_  5194.671  .  (over  3  days)  „  -)q4 


\—  |  102 


0.1  0.15  0.2 

K 

(e)  Enron  (T  =  20) 

n/a  n/a 

- (over  3  days)  (over  3  days) 


0.1  0.15  0.2 

K 

(f)  Coauthor  ( T  =  20) 


I  io2 


□  iterative 
(proposed) 


0.110 
|  |0. 032 


"d  104 

Q) 

0> 

|  102 

c 

o 

1  10"° 


1 1 


(ovei 

3  days)  (ove 

3  days) 

□  iterative 
(proposed) 

□  naive 
simulation 

-  0.391 

0.219 

rw 

0.1  0.15  0.2 

K 

(h)  Enron  ( T  =  100) 


0.1  0.15  0.2 

K 

(i)  Coauthor  ( T  =  100) 


Fig.  2:  Comparison  in  computation  time 


5  Discussions 


We  mentioned  in  3. 1  that  the  cumulative  influence  degree  derived  by  the  infinite  iterative 
method  is  similar  to  the  centrality  proposed  by  Bonacich  [13]  and  identical  to  the  Katz’ 
measure  [14].  In  [13]  the  standard  centrality  e„  of  node  u  is  defined  by 


M, 


E 

veV 


(8) 


where  A  is  a  constant  introduced  to  ensure  a  non-zero  solution,  and  A  is  the  adjacency 
matrix  (a„  v  is  its  element)  as  before.  Bonacich  generalized  Eq.  8  by  introducing  the 
strength  of  relationship  /),  which  is  equivalent  to  k  in  this  paper,  and  derived  the  gener¬ 
alized  centrality  cu(a,/3)  as 

cu(a,f3 )  =  ^(cr  +  /3cv(a,/3))au^,  (9) 

veV 


where  a  is  a  normalization  constant.  It  is  easily  shown  that  c,(a,/3 )  is  written  in  a  matrix 
notation  as 

oo 

c(a,/3 )  =  a^]/S-/A-,+1l  =  or(Al  +  /M21  +  I32AH  +  •••)■ 
y=o 


(10) 
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Comparing  Eq.  1  with  Eq.  10,  we  note  that  they  are  the  same  except  that  the  generalized 
centrality  assumes  that  the  strength  of  relationship  with  the  directed  connected  nodes  is 
1.  Further,  we  note  that  the  following  equality  holds. 

(Too  =  (11) 

a 

which  is  exactly  the  same  as  Katz’s  measure.  Thus,  the  cumulative  influence  degree  cTm 
defined  by  the  infinite  iterative  method  is  interpreted  as  a  centrality  measure. 

We  showed  in  4.3  that  the  infinite  iterative  method  well  approximates  the  cumulative 
influence  degree  when  the  time  span  is  large.  This  is  evident  because  the  infinite  iterative 
method  assumes  an  infinite  time  span.  In  the  extreme  limit  of  T  —  oo,  the  iterative 
method  converges  to  the  infinite  iterative  method.  How  large  T  should  be  in  order  for 
it  to  be  large  depends  on  the  delay  time  parameter  r.  When  r  gets  smaller,  a  smaller  T 
can  be  called  large,  e.g.  T  —  10  is  large  when  r  =  0.1.  Similar  argument  can  be  made 
for  the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method.  The  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method  advances 
the  time  in  a  discrete  step.  Thus,  it  happens  that  multiple  parents  attempt  to  activate  the 
same  node  simultaneously  at  the  same  time.  If  this  happens,  the  activation  count  is  only 
incremented  by  one.  When  the  time  span  T  is  small,  the  diffusion  propagation  does  not 
go  far  and  there  is  not  much  chance  that  this  simultaneous  activation  happens.  This  is 
why  the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method  gives  good  results  for  a  small  time  span  T. 
However,  how  good  the  SIS  with  fixed  time  delay  method  approximates  the  cumulative 
influence  degree  depends  on  how  close  the  time  step  is  to  the  average  delay-time  6. 
It  overestimates  the  true  cumulative  influence  degree  for  T  =  10  when  r  =  0.1  and 
underestimate  it  when  r  -  10.  We  confirmed  this  by  additional  experiments  but  due  to 
the  space  limit  we  do  not  show  the  figures. 


6  Conclusion 


In  this  paper  we  addressed  the  problem  of  efficiently  estimating  the  cumulative  influ¬ 
ence  degree  of  a  node  in  social  networks  when  the  information  diffusion  follows  the 
Susceptible/Infective/Susceptible  (SIS)  model  with  asynchronous  continuous  time  de¬ 
lay  based  on  the  independent  cascade  framework.  It  is  possible  to  analytically  derive  a 
formula  by  which  to  iteratively  calculate  the  cumulative  influence  degree  to  a  desired 
accuracy.  The  simplified  version  which  corresponds  to  assuming  an  infinitely  large  time 
span  is  closely  related  to  the  generalized  centrality  measure.  We  showed  by  applying 
the  method  to  three  large  real  world  social  networks  that  the  method  can  accurately  esti¬ 
mate  the  cumulative  influence  degree  with  2  to  6  orders  of  magnitude  less  computation 
time  than  the  naive  simulation  method.  Thus,  it  can  be  used  to  rank  the  influential  nodes 
very  efficiently.  We  also  compared  the  proposed  iterative  method  to  the  SIS  with  fixed 
time  delay  model  and  the  infinite  iterative  method  and  confirmed  that  they  generally 
produce  poor  estimates  and  only  give  good  results  when  a  specific  condition  holds  for 
each. 
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Abstract 

We  address  the  problem  of  predicting  the  expected  opinion 
share  over  a  social  network  at  a  target  time  from  the  opin¬ 
ion  diffusion  data  under  the  value-weighted  voter  model  with 
multiple  opinions.  The  value  update  algorithm  ensures  that  it 
converges  to  a  correct  solution  and  the  share  prediction  results 
outperform  a  simple  linear  extrapolation  approximation  when 
the  available  data  is  limited.  We  further  show  in  an  extreme 
case  of  complete  network  that  the  opinion  with  the  highest 
value  eventually  takes  over,  and  the  expected  share  predic¬ 
tion  problem  with  uniform  opinion  value  is  not  well-defined 
and  any  opinion  can  win. 

Introduction 

Blogosphere  and  sites  such  as  for  social  networking, 
knowledge- sharing  and  media-sharing  in  the  World  Wide 
Web  have  enabled  to  form  various  kinds  of  large  social 
networks,  through  which  behaviors,  ideas  and  opinions 
can  spread.  Thus,  substantial  attention  has  been  directed 
to  investigating  the  spread  of  influence  in  these  networks 
(Leskovec,  Adamic,  and  Huberman  2007;  Crandall  et  al. 
2008;  Wu  and  Huberman  2008). 

The  representative  problem  is  the  influence  maximization 
problem,  that  is,  the  problem  of  finding  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  influential  nodes  that  are  effective  for  the  spread 
of  information  through  the  network  and  new  algorithmic 
approaches  have  been  proposed  under  different  model  as¬ 
sumptions,  e.g.,  descriptive  probabilistic  interaction  models 
(Domingos  and  Richardson  2001;  Richardson  and  Domin¬ 
gos  2002),  and  basic  diffusion  models  such  as  independent 
cascade  (IC)  model  and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  model 
(Kempe,  Kleinberg,  and  Tardos  2003;  Kimura  et  al.  2010; 
Chen,  Wang,  and  Yang  2009).  This  problem  has  good  ap¬ 
plications  in  sociology  and  “viral  marketing”  (Agarwal  and 
Liu  2008).  The  models  used  above  allow  a  node  in  the  net¬ 
work  to  take  only  one  of  the  two  states,  i.e.,  either  active  or 
inactive,  because  the  focus  is  on  influence. 

However,  application  such  as  an  on-line  competitive 
service  in  which  a  user  can  choose  one  from  multiple 
choices/decisions  requires  a  model  that  handles  multiple 
states.  Further,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  value  of  each 
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choice,  e.g.,  quality,  brand,  authority,  etc.  because  this  im¬ 
pacts  other’s  choice.  We  formulate  this  problem  as  a  value- 
weighted  K  opinion  diffusion  problem  and  provides  a  way 
to  accurately  predict  the  expected  share  of  the  opinions  at  a 
future  target  time  T  (before  an  consensus  is  reached)  from  a 
limited  amount  of  observed  data. 

A  good  model  for  opinion  dynamics  would  be  a  voter 
model.  It  is  one  of  the  most  basic  stochastic  process  model, 
and  has  the  same  key  property  with  the  linear  threshold  (LT) 
model  that  a  node  decision  is  influenced  by  its  neighbor’s 
decision,  i.e.,  a  person  changes  its  opinion  by  the  opinions 
of  its  neighbors.  In  the  basic  voter  model  which  is  defined 
on  an  undirected  network,  each  node  initially  holds  one  of 
K  opinions,  and  adopts  the  opinion  of  a  randomly  chosen 
neighbor  at  each  subsequent  discrete  time-step. 

There  has  been  a  variety  of  work  on  the  voter  model.  Dy¬ 
namical  properties  of  the  basic  model,  including  how  the  de¬ 
gree  distribution  and  the  network  size  affect  the  mean  time 
to  reach  consensus,  have  been  extensively  studied  (Liggett 
1999;  Sood  and  Redner  2005)  from  mathematical  point 
of  view.  Several  variants  of  the  voter  model  are  also  in¬ 
vestigated  (Castellano,  Munoz,  and  Pastor-Satorras  2009; 
Yang  et  al.  2009)  and  non  equilibrium  phase  transition  is 
analyzed  from  physics  point  of  view.  Yet  another  line  of 
work  extends  the  voter  model  and  combine  it  with  a  network 
evolution  model  (Holme  and  Newman  2006;  Crandall  et  al. 
2008).  The  major  interests  there  are  different  from  what  this 
paper  intends  to  address,  i.e.,  share  prediction  at  a  specific 
time  T  with  opinion  values  considered. 

Even-Dar  and  Shapira  (2007)  investigated  the  influence 
maximization  problem  (maximizing  the  spread  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  supports  a  new  technology)  under  the  basic  voter 
model  with  two  ( K  =  2)  opinions  (one  in  favor  of  the  new 
technology  and  the  other  against  it)  at  a  given  target  time  T. 
They  showed  that  the  most  natural  heuristic  solution,  which 
picks  the  nodes  in  the  network  with  the  highest  degree,  is  in¬ 
deed  the  optimal  solution,  under  the  condition  that  all  nodes 
have  the  same  cost.  This  work  is  close  to  ours  in  that  it  mea¬ 
sures  the  influence  at  a  specific  time  T  but  is  different  in  all 
others  (no  share  prediction,  no  value  considered,  K  =  2,  no 
asynchronous  update  and  no  learning). 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  study  that 
tried  to  predict  the  future  opinion  shares  from  the  limited  ob¬ 
served  data  in  machine  learning  framework  for  the  problem 
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of  modeling  the  diffusion  of  several  competitive  opinions  in 
a  social  network  based  on  the  voter  model  with  opinion  val¬ 
ues  considered.  We  learn  the  values  of  opinions  from  the 
limited  amount  of  observed  opinion  diffusion  data  (i.e.,  data 
from  0  to  To)  and  use  the  estimated  values  to  predict  the  fu¬ 
ture  (i.e.,  share  at  T  (>  To)).  We  show  that  the  proposed  ap¬ 
proach  works  very  satisfactorily  using  two  real  world  social 
networks,  and  further  a  simple  theoretical  analysis  reveals 
that  it  is  indeed  crucial  to  consider  the  opinion  values  and 
accurately  estimate  them  for  share  prediction. 

Our  contribution  is  that  1 )  we  proposed  an  algorithm  that 
ensures  the  global  optimal  solution  for  the  opinion  value  es¬ 
timation  from  the  observed  opinion  diffusion  data,  2)  we 
showed  that  the  estimated  model  can  accurately  predict  the 
future  expected  opinion  share  and  outperforms  the  simple 
linear  extrapolation  prediction,  and  that,  in  the  extreme  case 
where  all  the  nodes  are  connected  to  each  other  (i.e.,  com¬ 
plete  network),  3)  the  opinion  share  prediction  problem  is 
not  well-defined  without  introduction  of  opinion  values  and 
any  opinion  can  prevail,  and  4)  the  consensus  is  reached  at 
which  the  opinion  with  the  highest  value  wins  and  all  the 
others  die. 


Opinion  Dynamics 

We  consider  the  diffusion  of  opinions  in  a  social  network 
represented  by  an  undirected  (bidirectional)  graph  G  = 
(V,  E )  with  self-loops.  Here,  V  and  E  (C  V  x  V)  are  the 
sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links  in  the  network,  respectively. 
For  a  node  v  G  V,  let  r(u)  denote  the  set  of  neighbors  of 
v  in  G,  that  is,  r(u)  =  {u  G  V;  (u,v)  G  E}.  Note  that 
v  G  r(u). 


1,  •  •  •,  K,  and  neutral  (i.e.,  no-opinion  state).  We  consider 
that  a  node  is  active  when  it  holds  an  opinion  k,  and  a  node 
is  inactive  when  it  does  not  have  any  opinion  (i.e.,  its  state 
is  neutral).  We  assume  that  nodes  never  switch  their  states 
from  active  to  inactive.  In  order  to  discuss  the  competitive 
diffusion  of  K  opinions,  we  introduce  the  value  parameter 
wk  (>  0)  for  each  opinion  k.  In  the  same  way  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  voter  model,  let  ft  :  V  — >  {0, 1, 2,  •  ■  ■ ,  K}  denote  the 
opinion  distribution  at  time  t,  where  opinion  0  denotes  the 
neutral  state.  We  also  denote  by  rik{t,  v)  the  number  of  v’s 
neighbors  that  hold  opinion  k  at  time  t  for  k  =  1, 2,  •  •  • ,  K, 
i.e., 

nk{t,v)  =  |{u  G  T(v);  ft{u)  =  k}\. 

We  start  the  evolution  process  from  an  initial  state  in 
which  each  opinion  is  assigned  to  only  one  node  and  all 
other  nodes  are  in  the  neutral  state.  Given  a  target  time  T, 
the  evolution  process  unfolds  in  the  following  way.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  each  node  v  considers  changing  its  opinion  based  on  the 
current  opinions  of  its  neighbors  at  its  (j  —  l)th  update-time 
tj-i  (v),  and  actually  changes  its  opinion  at  the  j th  update¬ 
time  tj(v),  where  tj- i(v)  <  tj{v)  <  T,j  =  1,  2, 3,  •  •  •, 
and  to(v)  =  0.  It  is  noted  that  since  node  v  is  included  in 
its  neighbors  by  definition,  its  own  opinion  is  also  reflected. 
The  jth  update-time  tj  ( v )  is  decided  at  time  tj-\  (v)  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exponential  distribution  of  parameter  A  (we  simply 
use  A  =  1  for  any  v  G  V  in  our  experiments)1.  Then,  node 
v  changes  its  opinion  at  time  tj(v)  as  follows:  If  node  v  has 
at  least  one  active  neighbor  at  time  tj-\(y), 


,  ,  \  i  •, i  ,  ,-r>  wknk{tj- i(v),v) 

=  k,  with  probability  — ^ - — - — — - 

iwk>  nk> (tj-i{y),  v) 


Voter  Model 

According  to  the  work  (Even-Dar  and  Shapria  2007),  we 
recall  the  definition  of  the  basic  voter  model  with  two  opin¬ 
ions  on  network  G.  In  the  voter  model,  each  node  of  G  is 
endowed  with  two  states;  opinions  1  and  2.  The  opinions 
are  initially  assigned  to  all  the  nodes  in  G,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  process  unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps  t  =  1,  2, 3,  ■  •  •  as 
follows:  At  each  time-step  t,  each  node  v  picks  a  random 
neighbor  u  and  adopts  the  opinion  that  u  holds  at  time-step 
t-  1. 

More  formally,  let  ft  :  V  — >  {1,2}  denote  the  opinion 
distribution  at  time-step  t,  where  ft(v)  stands  for  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  node  v  at  time-step  t.  Then,  /o  :  V  — >  {1, 2}  is  the 
initial  opinion  distribution,  and  ft  :  V  — >  {1,2}  is  induc¬ 
tively  defined  as  follows:  For  any  v  G  V, 

ft(v)  =  1,  with  probability 
ft (v)  =  2,  with  probability  ni{t_^~\v2\t_^v) , 

where  nk  (t,  v )  is  the  number  of  v’s  neighbors  that  hold  opin¬ 
ion  k  at  time-step  t  for  k  =  1,2. 

Value-weighted  Voter  Model 

We  extend  the  original  voter  model  for  our  purpose.  In  our 
model,  the  total  number  of  opinions  is  set  to  K  (>  2),  and 
each  node  of  G  is  endowed  with  {K  +  1)  states;  opinions 


for  k  =  1,  •  •  • ,  K,  otherwise, 

f tj (v)  (v)=0,  with  probability  1. 

Note  here  that  ft(v)  =  /tj_x („)(«)  for  tj- i(u)  <  t  <  tj(v). 
If  the  next  update-time  tj  (v)  pasts  T,  that  is,  tj  (v)  >  T,  then 
the  opinion  evolution  of  v  is  over.  The  evolution  process 
terminates  when  the  opinion  evolution  of  every  node  in  G  is 
over. 

Opinion  Share  Prediction 

Based  on  our  opinion  dynamics  model,  we  investigate  the 
problem  of  predicting  how  large  a  share  each  opinion  will 
have  at  a  future  target  time  T  when  the  opinion  diffusion 
is  observed  from  to(=  0)  to  Tq  (<  T).  Let  T>t0  be  the 
observed  opinion  diffusion  data  in  time-interval  [0,  To],  that 
is, 

£>T0  =  {(v,t,ft(v))i  veV,t  =  0,ti(u),--  -,tJti(v)}. 

Note  that  tj  (v)  <  Tq  for  every  v  G  V.  We  define  the 
population  hk  (f )  of  opinion  k  at  time  t  by 

hk{t)  =  |{w  G  V;  ft(v)  =  k}\ 

for  k  =  1,  2,  •  •  • ,  K. 

*Note  that  this  is  equivalent  to  picking  a  node  randomly  and 
updating  its  opinion  in  turn  \  V\  times. 
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Figure  1 :  An  example  of  opinion  population  curves  in  the 
blog  network  for  K  =  3. 


Figure  1  shows  an  example  of  opinion  population  curves 
hi(t),  /13(f)  for  K  =  3  in  the  blog  network  (see  the 

section  of  “Experimental  Evaluation”  below),  where  w\  = 
1.5,  W2  =  1.0,  W3  =  1.1.  Here,  if  we  set  To  =  5  and 
T  =  30,  we  are  able  to  observe  V5  and  thus  {hk(t);  0  < 
t  <  5}  for  A:  =  1,2,3  and  the  problem  is  to  predict  hi (30), 
/i2(30),  /i3(30).  Note  that  although  the  opinion  dynamics  is 
stochastic,  we  found  that  the  variance  of  the  value  of  hk(30) 
(k  =  1,  2, 3)  is  relatively  small  for  7y  =  5.  We  can  easily 
see  from  Figure  1  that  the  naive  time-series  analysis  method 
does  not  work  well  for  this  prediction  problem.  Thus,  it  is 
crucial  to  accurately  estimate  the  values  of  w\,  W2  and  w$ 
from  the  observed  opinion  diffusion  data. 

We  define  the  share  gk{t)  of  opinion  k  at  time  t  by 


9k(t) 


K{t) 

Ek'=i  M*) 


Since  our  opinion  dynamics  model  defines  a  stochastic  pro¬ 
cess,  we  consider  the  problem  of  predicting  the  expected 
share  of  each  opinion  A;  at  a  given  target  time  T,  denoted 
by  gk(T).  For  solving  this  problem,  we  develop  a  method 
that  effectively  estimates  the  values  of  value  parameters 
Wi ,  ■  •  • ,  Wk  from  the  observed  data  T>t0  ■ 


Simple  Case  Analysis 

We  analyze  the  effects  of  value  parameters  at  the  time  t 
where  all  nodes  have  become  active  for  an  extreme  case  in 
which  the  network  is  complete,  i.e.,  neighbors  of  each  node 
cover  the  whole  network.  According  to  the  previous  work 
(e.g.,  (Sood  and  Redner  2005)),  the  expected  share  change 
dgk(t)  can  be  calculated  as  follows: 


dgk{t) 


9k{t)wk 

EfcLi  9w  ( t)wk ' 
9k(t)wk 

EfcLi  9k'(t)wk' 


I  /  gk(t)wk 

II  1  \Ek'=i9k'(t)wk> 


(1) 


Now,  let  k*  be  the  opinion  with  the  highest  value  parameter 
such  that  >  wk  for  all  the  other  opinion  k  (k  =/=  k*). 
Then,  we  can  obtain  the  following  inequality  from  Eq.  (1) 
when  gk{t)  >  0  for  all  k: 


dgk *  (f )  = 


9k*{t)wk* 


K 


\V\  T,k=i9k(t)wk 
9k *  (t)wk* 


> 


1  -  J2gk(t) 


k= 1 
K 


Wk* 


\v\ Ek=i9k{t)wk 


1  -^29k(t)  =  0. 


fe= 1 


Here  note  that  wk/wk *  <  1  for  k  ^  k*.  Therefore,  un¬ 
less  gk *  (f )  =  0,  the  opinion  k*  is  expected  to  finally  prevail 
the  others,  regardless  of  its  current  share  since  the  function 
gk*  (t)  is  expected  to  increase  as  time  passes  until  each  of  the 
other  opinion  shares  becomes  0.  This  result  suggests  that  it 
is  crucially  important  to  accurately  estimate  the  value  pa¬ 
rameter  of  each  opinion  from  the  observed  data  T>t0  ■  More¬ 
over,  we  can  see  that  if  the  value  parameters  are  uniform, 
any  opinion  can  become  a  winner.  These  observations  im¬ 
ply  that  the  expected  share  prediction  problem  can  be  well- 
defined  only  when  the  opinion  values  are  non-uniform.  We 
conjecture  that  results  will  be  similar  for  more  realistic  net¬ 
works,  although  the  above  analysis  is  valid  for  a  complete 
network. 


Consensus  Time  Analysis 

We  further  analyze  the  consensus  time  by  using  the  above 
simple  case.  For  simplicity,  we  assume  that  wk  =  w  if 
k  ^  k* ,  i.e.,  the  values  of  the  other  value  parameters  are 
the  same.  Let  r  be  the  ratio  of  the  value  parameters  defined 
by  r  =  w/wk *;  then,  by  regarding  l/|Vj  as  a  time  step  dt 
(e.g.,  (Sood  and  Redner  2005)),  we  can  obtain  the  following 
differential  equation  for  gk*  (t)  from  Eq.  (1): 

dgk*  (t)  =  _ gk*  (t) _ , 

dt  r(l  -gk*(t))  +gk*(t)  k 

(1  -  r)gk*(t)(  1  -  gk*  (t)) 
r  +  (l-r)gk*(t) 

From  this  differential  equation,  we  can  easily  derive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  solution: 

t~  log(<?fc*  (t))  ~  ~  log(l  gk*  (f))  =  t  +  c, 

1  —  r  1  —  r 

where  C  stands  for  a  constant  of  integration.  Figure  2  shows 
examples  of  expected  share  curves  based  on  the  above  solu¬ 
tion  with  different  ratios  of  the  value  parameters,  where  the 
ratio  r  is  set  to  r  =  1  —  2~a  (a  =  1,  2, 3, 4,  5),  and  each 
curve  is  plotted  from  t  =  0  by  assuming  gk*  (0)  =  0.01  until 
t  =  T  that  satisfies  gk*{T)  =  0.99.  From  this  figure,  we 
can  see  that  the  consensus  time  is  quite  short  when  the  ra¬ 
tio  r  is  small,  while  it  takes  somewhat  longer  when  the  ratio 
r  approaches  to  1.  More  importantly,  this  result  indicates 
that  the  consensus  time  of  our  model  is  extremely  short  even 
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In  order  to  derive  our  learning  algorithm,  we  consider  the 
following  probability  that  the  node  v  adopts  the  opinion  k 
(k  <  K )  at  time  t. 

„  u  nk(t,v)exp(zk) 

qk(t,T>)  —  K_x  (4) 

nK{t,v)  +  }^k'= i  nk'(t,v)  ex.p{zk>) 

Then,  we  can  obtain  the  first-order  derivative  (gradient  vec¬ 
tor  element)  of  £i(z;  Ct0)  with  respect  to  Zi  as  follows: 


dCi(z;CTo) 

dzi 


^2  (6k,i  -  qi{t,v)), 

(v,t,fc)GCT0 


where  6k.,  is  the  Kronecker’s  delta.  Similarly,  we  can  obtain 
the  second-order  derivative  (Hessian  matrix  element)  with 
respect  to  z.-,,  and  Zj  as  follows: 


Figure  2:  Examples  of  expected  share  curves. 


when  the  ratio  r  is  close  to  1,  compared  with  the  basic  voter 
model  studied  in  previous  work  (e.g.,  (Even-Dar  and  Shapria 
2007)).  Therefore,  we  consider  that  the  voter  model  can  be 
more  practical  by  introducing  the  value  parameters. 


Learning  Method 

For  a  given  observed  opinion  diffusion  data  T>t0  ,  we  focus 
on  the  competitive  opinion  diffusion  data  Ct0  defined  by 

CTo  =  {{v,t,ft(v))  G  VTo- |{u  G  r(u);  ftiu)  ±  0}|  >  2}. 


Then,  from  the  evolution  process  of  our  model  described  in 
the  previous  section,  we  can  obtain  the  following  likelihood 
function2: 


£(m;CTo)  =  log 

(v,t,k)£CT0 


nk{t,v)wk 

EtL i  nk'(t,v)wk>  ’ 


(2) 


where  w  stands  for  the  K -dimensional  vector  of  value  pa¬ 
rameters,  i.e.,  w  =  (wi,  ■  ■  ■  ,wk)-  Thus  our  estimation 
problem3  is  formulated  as  a  maximization  problem  of  the 
objective  function  C(w:  Ct0 )  with  respect  to  w. 

Note  that  the  objective  function  C(w\Ctq )  is  invariant 
to  positive  scaling  of  the  value  parameter  vector  w,  and 
each  value  parameter  wk  must  be  positive,  as  noted  earlier. 
In  order  to  formulate  our  maximization  problem  as  an  un¬ 
constrained  optimization  problem,  we  reparameterize  each 
value  parameter  wk  by  using  a  (K  —  1) -dimensional  vector 
z  =  (z\,  •  •  • ,  zk- i)  as  follows: 

exp(^fc)  if  fc  <  K, 

1  if  k  =  K. 

Namely,  our  estimation  problem  is  formulated  as  an  opti¬ 
mization  problem  of  the  objective  function  C\(z\  Ct0)  (= 
C(w;Ct0))  with  respect  to  z. 


introduction  of  Ct0  is  simply  to  avoid  log(0/0)  and  log  1. 

3  The  delay  time  parameter  A  can  also  be  a  parameter,  but  it  can 
simply  be  estimated  by  averaging  the  time  intervals  for  each  node, 
and  thus  excluded  from  the  estimation  problem.  Estimating  this 
parameter  is  not  critical  to  the  current  problem  because  its  value 
simply  contributes  to  scaling  the  time  unit. 


d2£i(z;CTb) 

dzidzj 


-  di,jqi{t,v)). 

(t,v,k)eCT0 


Here  note  that  the  following  quadratic  form  of  the  Hessian 
matrix  is  non-positive  for  an  arbitrary  ( K  —  1) -dimensional 
non-zero  vector  x  =  (x±,  ■  ■  ■ ,  Xk- i), 


K- 1 


d2£i(;z;Cr0) 

^  dzidzj  XiX° 


i,j=l 


/'K-l 


K- 1 


I  1  )  -  X!  <li(t’V)Q 

( v,t,k)£CT0 


,  i= 1 
K-l 


K-l 


=  -  \Xi  - 


(v,t,k)ECT0 


3= 1 


K-l 


(  K-l 


-  5Z  1  -  H  qj(t,y)xj 


( v,t,k)ECT0 


i—1 


V  i=1 


0. 


Thus  we  can  guarantee  that  the  solution  of  our  problem 
is  global  optimal.  Our  implemetation  employes  a  sandard 
Newton  method.  The  algorithm  of  the  proposed  method  is 
summarized  below. 

1.  Initialize  parameter  vector  z  as  zk  =  0  for  k  = 

K-l. 

2.  Calculate  the  gradient  vector  at  the  current  parameter 
vector  z. 

3.  If  the  gradient  vector  is  sufficiently  small,  i.e., 
JT(ckCi(z;  CT0)/dzi )2  <  r],  output  the  value  parameters 
by  using  Eq.  (3)  then  terminate.  Otherwise,  go  to  4. 

4.  Calculate  the  Hessian  matrix  and  its  inverted  matrix,  and 
update  the  parameter  vector  z  by  multiplying  the  inverted 
matrix  and  the  gradient  vector,  and  return  to  2. 

Here  77  is  a  parameter  for  the  termination  condition.  In  our 
experiments,  77  is  set  to  a  sufficiently  small  number,  i.e.,  77  = 
1(T12. 
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number  of  opinions  number  of  opinions  number  of  opinions 

(a)  T0  =  5,  T  =  30  (b)  T0  =  10,  T  =  30  (c)  T0  =  15  ,T  =  30 

Figure  3:  Results  for  share  prediction  in  the  blog  network. 


number  of  opinions  number  of  opinions  number  of  opinions 

(a)  T0  =  5,  T  =  30  (b)  T0  =  10  ,T  =  30  (c)  T0  =  15,  T  =  30 

Figure  4:  Results  for  share  prediction  in  the  Wikipedia  network. 


Experimental  Evaluation 

Network  Datasets  and  Experimental  Settings 

We  employed  two  datasets  of  large  real  networks  used  in 
(Kimura,  Saito,  and  Motoda  2009),  which  are  bidirectional 
connected  networks  and  exhibit  many  of  the  key  features 
of  social  networks.  The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network 
of  Japanese  blogs  and  had  12,  047  nodes  and  79,  920  di¬ 
rected  links  (the  blog  network).  The  second  one  is  a  network 
of  people  that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within 
Japanese  Wikipedia,  and  had  9, 481  nodes  and  245, 044  di¬ 
rected  links  (the  Wikipedia  network). 

We  varied  K  =  2, 3,  •  •  • ,  10,  and  for  each  of  them  we 
predicted  the  expected  share  gk{T)  of  opinion  k  (k  = 
1, 2,  •  •  • ,  K)  for  the  observed  data  T>t0.  We  set  T  =  30, 
investigated  the  cases  To  =  5, 10, 15,  and  selected  the  true 
value  of  each  value  parameter  Wk  from  the  interval  [0.5, 1.5] 
uniformly  at  random.  We  chose  the  top  K  nodes  with  re¬ 
spect  to  node  degree  ranking  as  the  initial  K  nodes,  and  gen¬ 
erated  T>t0  by  simulating  the  true  model.  After  we  have  esti¬ 
mated  the  value  of  each  Wk,  we  predicted  the  value  of  gk(T) 
by  simulating  the  model  M  times  from  T>t0  and  taking  their 
average,  where  we  used  M  =  100.  In  fact,  our  preliminary 
experiments  indicate  that  the  result  for  M  =  100  are  not 
much  different  from  those  for  M  =  1, 000  and  10,  000  in 
the  blog  and  the  Wikipedia  networks.  Note  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  opinion  updates  amounts  to  tens  of  thousands  for  one 


instance  of  T>t0,  and  thus  no  overfitting  problem  arises. 

Comparison  Methods  and  Evaluation  Measure 

Given  the  observed  data  T>t0  ,  we  can  simply  apply  a  linear 
extrapolation  for  predicting  the  expected  share  of  opinion  k 
at  a  target  time  T,  since  we  can  naively  speculate  that  the 
recent  trend  for  each  opinion  continues.  Thus,  we  consider 
predicting  the  values  of  'g1(T),  •  •  •,  ~gK(T),  by  estimating 
the  value  of  the  population  hk(T)  of  opinion  k  at  time  T 
based  on  the  linear  extrapolation  from  the  values  of  hk  (To  — 
A)  and  fife  (To)  for  each  k,  where  A  is  the  parameter  with 
0  <  A  <  To-  We  refer  to  this  prediction  method  as  the 
naive  linear  method.  We  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  share  prediction  method  by  comparing  it  with  the 
naive  linear  method. 

Let  gfc(T)  be  the  estimate  of  <?fc(T)  by  a  share  prediction 
method.  We  measured  the  performance  of  the  share  predic¬ 
tion  method  by  the  prediction  error  £  defined  by 

K 

£  =  £l  9k{T)-gk{T)\. 

fc= i 

Experimental  Results 

Figures  3a,  3b,  and  3c  are  the  results  for  the  blog  network, 
and  Figures  4a,  4b,  and  4c  for  the  Wikipedia  network,  where 
circles  indicate  the  prediction  errors  of  the  proposed  method, 
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and  squares,  triangles,  and  asterisks  indicate  the  prediction 
errors  of  the  naive  linear  method  adopting  A  =  1,  A  =  2, 
and  A  =  3,  respectively.  We  conducted  10  trials  varying  the 
true  values  of  value  parameters  for  each  K,  and  plotted  the 
average  of  £  over  the  10  trials. 

From  these  figures,  we  can  see  that  the  prediction  error  de¬ 
creases  as  the  observation  time  To  becomes  longer  and  that 
the  proposed  method  outperforms  the  naive  linear  method 
in  every  case.  When  To  =  5,  the  average  prediction  er¬ 
ror  of  the  proposed  method  was  0.139  for  the  blog  network 
and  0.100  for  the  Wikipedia  network,  while  that  of  the  naive 
method  was  at  least  0.465  and  0.424,  respectively  in  case  of 
A  =  1.  When  To  =  15,  the  average  prediction  error  of  the 
proposed  method  was  0.033  for  the  blog  network  and  0.032 
for  the  Wikipedia  network,  while  that  of  the  naive  method 
was  at  least  0.128  for  the  blog  network  and  0.110  for  the 
Wikipedia  network  in  case  of  A  =  3,  which  is  comparable 
to  those  of  the  proposed  method  for  To  =  5.  Moreover,  we 
observed  that  the  proposed  method  accurately  predicted  the 
share  at  T  even  in  the  case  that  the  share  ranking  at  T0  got 
reversed  at  the  target  time  T  as  shown  in  Figure  1 .  This  is 
attributed  to  the  use  of  the  estimated  value  parameters  which 
take  different  values  for  different  opinions,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  aforementioned  analysis  on  a  complete  network. 

During  the  experiments  we  noticed  that  the  time  needed  to 
reach  the  consensus  gets  longer  when  the  difference  between 
the  largest  and  the  second  largest  values  of  the  value  param¬ 
eters  is  small.  This  can  also  be  predicted  by  the  consensus 
time  analysis,  i.e.,  considering  the  case  where  the  highest 
two  values  are  the  same  and  the  rest  are  also  the  same. 

Consequently,  we  confirmed  that  the  results  of  our  theo¬ 
retical  analyses  hold  in  real  networks  and  that  the  proposed 
method  outperforms  the  naive  linear  method.  On  average, 
the  prediction  error  of  the  proposed  method  was  about  four 
times  less  for  a  given  To.  Besides,  it  achieved  a  compara¬ 
ble  prediction  accuracy  in  three  times  less  observation  time 
compared  with  the  naive  linear  method. 

Conclusion 

We  addressed  the  problem  of  how  different  opinions  with 
different  values  spread  over  a  social  network  and  how  their 
share  changes  over  time  in  a  machine  learning  setting  us¬ 
ing  a  variant  of  voter  model ,  the  value-weighted  voter  model 
with  multiple  opinions.  The  task  is  first  to  estimate  the  opin¬ 
ion  values  from  the  limited  amount  of  observed  data  and 
the  goal  is  to  predict  the  expected  opinion  share  at  a  future 
target  time.  We  derived  an  algorithm  that  guarantees  the 
global  optimal  solution  for  the  opinion  value  estimation  and 
showed  using  two  real  world  social  networks  that  the  val¬ 
ues  are  learnable  from  a  small  amount  of  observed  data  and 
the  share  prediction  with  use  of  the  estimated  values  is  satis¬ 
factorily  accurate  and  outperforms  the  prediction  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  linear  extrapolation.  Theoretical  analysis  for  an  extreme 
case  where  all  the  nodes  are  connected  to  each  other  (a  com¬ 
plete  network)  revealed  that  the  expected  share  prediction 
problem  is  well-defined  only  when  the  opinion  values  are 
non-uniform  in  which  case  the  final  consensus  is  winners- 
takes-all,  i.e.,  the  opinion  with  the  highest  value  wins  and 
all  the  others  die,  and  when  they  are  uniform,  any  opinion 


can  be  a  winner.  Our  immediate  future  work  is  to  validate 
the  credibility  of  the  voter  model  using  available  real  opinion 
propagation  data. 
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Abstract.  We  investigate  how  well  different  information  diffusion  models  ex¬ 
plain  observation  data  by  learning  their  parameters  and  performing  behavioral 
analyses.  We  use  two  models  (CTIC,  CTLT)  that  incorporate  continuous  time 
delay  and  are  extension  of  well  known  Independent  Cascade  (IC)  and  Linear 
Threshold  (LT)  models.  We  first  focus  on  parameter  learning  of  CTLT  model  that 
is  not  known  so  far,  and  apply  it  to  two  kinds  of  tasks:  ranking  influential  nodes 
and  behavioral  analysis  of  topic  propagation,  and  compare  the  results  with  CTIC 
model  together  with  conventional  heuristics  that  do  not  consider  diffusion  phe¬ 
nomena.  We  show  that  it  is  important  to  use  models  and  the  ranking  accuracy  is 
highly  sensitive  to  the  model  used  but  the  propagation  speed  of  topics  that  are 
derived  from  the  learned  parameter  values  is  rather  insensitive  to  the  model  used. 


1  Introduction 

The  growth  of  Internet  has  enabled  to  form  various  kinds  of  large-scale  social  networks, 
through  which  a  variety  of  information  including  innovation,  hot  topics  and  even  ma¬ 
licious  rumors  can  be  propagated  in  the  form  of  so-called  ’’word-of-mouth”  communi¬ 
cations.  Social  networks  are  now  recognized  as  an  important  medium  for  the  spread  of 
information,  and  a  considerable  number  of  studies  have  been  made  [1-5].  Widely  used 
information  diffusion  models  in  these  studies  are  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  [6-8] 
and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  [9, 10].  They  have  been  used  to  solve  such  problems  as 
the  influence  maximization  problem  [7, 11], 

These  two  models  focus  on  different  information  diffusion  aspects.  The  IC  model  is 
sender-centered  and  an  active  node  influences  its  inactive  neighbors  independently  with 
diffusion  probabilities  assigned  to  links.  On  the  other  hand,  the  LT  model  is  receiver- 
centered  and  a  node  is  influenced  by  its  active  neighbors  if  the  sum  of  their  weights 
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exceeds  the  threshold  for  the  node.  Which  model  is  more  appropriate  depends  on  the 
situation  and  selecting  appropriate  model  is  not  easy.  In  order  to  study  this  problem, 
first  of  all,  we  need  to  know  how  different  model  behaves  differently  and  how  well  or 
badly  explain  the  observation  data.  Both  models  have  parameters  that  need  be  specified 
in  advance:  diffusion  probabilities  for  the  IC  model,  and  weights  for  the  LT  model. 
However,  their  true  values  are  not  known  in  practice.  This  poses  yet  another  problem 
of  estimating  them  from  a  set  of  information  diffusion  results  that  are  observed  as  time- 
sequences  of  influenced  (activated)  nodes.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  are  only 
a  few  methods  that  can  estimate  the  parameter  values  for  the  IC  models  and  its  variant 
that  incorporates  continuous  time  delay  (referred  to  as  the  CTIC  model)  [3, 12, 13],  but 
none  for  the  LT  model. 

With  this  background,  we  first  propose  a  novel  method  of  learning  the  parameter 
values  of  a  variant  of  the  LT  model  that  incorporates  continuous  time  delay,  similar 
to  the  CTIC  model.  We  refer  to  this  model  as  the  CTLT  model.  It  is  indispensable 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  continuous  time  delay  to  do  realistic  analyses  of  information 
diffusion  because,  in  the  real  world,  information  propagates  along  the  continuous  time 
axis,  and  time-delays  can  occur  during  the  propagation.  Thus,  the  proposed  method 
has  to  estimate  not  only  the  weight  parameters  but  also  the  time-delay  parameters  from 
the  observed  data.  Incorporating  time-delay  makes  the  time-sequence  observation  data 
structural.  In  order  to  exploit  this  structure,  we  introduce  an  objective  function  that 
rigorously  represents  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  such  observed  data  sequences  under 
the  CTLT  model  on  a  given  network,  and  obtain  parameter  values  that  maximize  this 
function  by  deriving  parameter  update  EM  algorithm.  Next,  we  experimentally  analyze 
how  different  models  affect  the  information  diffusion  results  differently  by  applying 
the  proposed  method  to  two  tasks  and  comparing  the  results  with  the  method  which 
we  already  developed  with  the  CTIC  model  [13].  The  first  task  is  ranking  influential 
nodes  in  a  social  network,  and  we  show  that  ranking  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  model 
used.  We  also  show  that  the  proposed  method  works  well  and  can  extract  influential 
nodes  more  accurately  than  the  well  studied  conventional  four  heuristic  methods  that 
do  not  take  diffusion  phenomena  explicitly.  The  second  task  is  the  behavioral  analysis 
of  topic  propagation  on  a  real  world  blog  data.  We  show  that  both  model  well  capture 
the  propagation  phenomena  on  different  topics  at  this  level  of  abstract  characterization. 

2  Proposed  Method 

2.1  Information  Diffusion  Model 

For  a  given  directed  network  (or  equivalently  graph)  G  =  (V,E),  let  V  be  a  set  of 
nodes  (or  vertices)  and  E  a  set  of  links  (or  edges),  where  we  denote  each  link  by  e  - 
(v,  w)  e  E  and  v  4-  w,  meaning  there  exists  a  directed  link  from  a  node  v  to  a  node 
w.  For  each  node  v  in  the  network  G,  we  denote  F(v)  as  a  set  of  child  nodes  of  v  as 
follows:  F(v )  =  {w;  (v,  w)  e  E).  Similarly,  we  denote  B(v)  as  a  set  of  parent  nodes  of 
v  as  follows:  B(v)  =  ]n;  (n,  v)  e  E}.  We  define  the  LT  model.  In  this  model,  for  every 
node  v  e  V,  we  specify  a  weight  (a>u,v  >  0)  from  its  parent  node  u  in  advance  such 
that  Z«€«(v)  0Ju.v  <  L  The  diffusion  process  from  a  given  initial  active  set  S  proceeds 
according  to  the  following  randomized  rule.  First,  for  any  node  v  e  V,  a  threshold  6V  is 
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chosen  uniformly  at  random  from  the  interval  [0,1].  At  time-step  t,  an  inactive  node  v 
is  influenced  by  each  of  its  active  parent  nodes,  u,  according  to  weight  coUiV.  If  the  total 
weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v  is  at  least  threshold  9V,  that  is,  Yjuebm  w«,v  — 
then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t+ 1 .  Here,  B,(v)  stands  for  the  set  of  all  the  parent 
nodes  of  v  that  are  active  at  time-step  t.  The  process  terminates  if  no  more  activations 
are  possible.  Next,  we  extend  the  LT  model  so  as  to  allow  continuous-time  delays,  and 
refer  to  the  extended  model  as  the  continuous-time  linear  threshold  (CTLT)  model.  In 
the  CTLT  model,  in  addition  to  the  weight  set  {w„,v},  we  specify  real  values  rv  with 
rv  >  0  in  advance  for  each  node  v  e  V.  We  refer  to  rv  as  the  time-delay  parameter  on 
node  v.  Note  that  rv  depends  only  on  v,  which  means  that  it  is  the  node  v’s  decision 
when  to  receive  the  information  once  the  activation  condition  has  been  satisfied.  The 
diffusion  process  unfolds  in  continuous-time  t,  and  proceeds  from  a  given  initial  active 
set  S  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of 
v;  became  at  least  threshold  6V  at  time  t  for  the  first  time.  Then,  v  will  become  active 
at  time  t  +  6,  where  we  choose  a  delay-time  6  from  the  exponential  distribution  with 
parameter  rv.  Further,  note  that  even  though  some  other  non-active  parent  nodes  of  v 
become  active  during  the  time  period  between  t  and  t  +  6,  the  activation  time  of  v,  t  +  6, 
still  remains  the  same.  The  other  diffusion  mechanisms  are  the  same  as  the  LT  model. 

For  an  initial  active  node  v,  let  cp(v)  denote  the  number  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of 
the  random  process  for  the  CTLT  model.  Note  that  ip(v)  is  a  random  variable.  Let  cr(v) 
denote  the  expected  value  of  tp(v).  We  call  <x(y)  the  influence  degree  of  v  for  the  CTLT 
model. 

2.2  Learning  problem 

For  the  sake  of  technical  convenience,  we  introduce  a  slack  weight  <yv  v  for  each  node 
v;  e  V  so  as  to  be  +  Z«€«(v)  w«,v  =  L  Here  note  that  such  a  slack  weight  tovy 
never  contributes  to  the  activation  of  v.  We  define  the  parameter  vectors  r  and  to  by 
r  —  (rv)v€V  and  to  =  (oju  v)(u  V)€E.  In  practice,  their  true  values  are  not  available.  Thus, 
we  must  estimate  them  from  past  information  diffusion  histories. 

We  consider  an  observed  data  set  of  M  independent  information  diffusion  results, 
Dm  =  { Dm\  m  —  1,  ■  ■  •  ,M }.  Here,  each  Dm  is  a  time-sequence  of  active  nodes  in  the 
mth  information  diffusion  result  (called  mth  result,  hereafter  for  simplicity), 

—  (DJty.  t  <E  Tin),  T)n  =  ,  Tm), 

where  Dm{t)  is  the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that  have  first  become  active  at  time  t,  and  Tm 
is  the  observation-time  list;  tm  is  the  initial  observed  time  and  Tm  is  the  final  observed 
time.  We  assume  that  for  any  active  node  v  in  the  with  result,  there  exits  some  t  e  Tm 
such  that  v;  e  D,n(t).  Let  fm  v  denote  the  time  at  which  node  v  has  become  active  in  the 
with  result,  i.e.,  v  e  Dm(tnuv).  For  any  t  e  Ti„,  we  set 

C„(t)  =  D„(t) 

t  £  T,„  n  (t;  t  <  t ) 

Note  that  Cm(t )  is  the  set  of  nodes  that  had  become  active  before  time  t  in  the  wth  result. 
We  also  interpret  Dm  as  referring  to  the  set  of  all  the  active  nodes  in  the  mth  result  for 
convenience  sake.  The  problem  is  to  estimate  the  values  of  r  and  to  from  Dm- 
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2.3  Likelihood  function 

For  the  learning  problem  described  above,  we  derive  the  likelihood  function  -£(r.  a>\  Dm) 
with  respect  to  r  and  a>  in  a  rigorous  way  to  use  as  our  objective  function.  Here  note 
that  for  each  node  v,  since  a  threshold  9V  is  chosen  uniformly  at  random  from  the 
interval  [0, 1],  we  can  regard  each  weight  <ot)V  as  a  multinomial  probability,  namely, 

wv,v  4"  2hgS(v)  ^u,v  —  1- 

Suppose  that  a  node  v  became  active  at  time  tmx  for  the  with  result.  Then,  we  know 
that  the  total  weight  from  active  parent  nodes  of  v  became  at  least  threshold  6V  at  the 
time  when  one  of  these  active  parent  nodes,  u  e  B(v)  n  Cm(tm  v),  became  first  active. 
However,  in  case  of  \B{v)  n  Cm(tm  v)\  >  1,  there  is  no  way  of  exactly  knowing  the  actual 
node  due  to  the  continuous  time-delay.  Suppose  that  a  node  v  was  actually  activated 
when  a  node  ^  e  B{v)C\Cm(tm,v)  became  activated.  Then  0V  is  between  YiueB(v)ncm(tm()  w»,v 
and  oj^v  +  TjueB(v)nc,M,,()  Namely,  the  probability  that  9V  is  chosen  from  this  range 
is  oj('V.  Here  note  that  such  events  with  respect  to  different  active  parent  nodes  are 
mutually  disjoint.  Thus,  the  probability  density  that  the  node  v  is  activated  at  time  f„u„ 
denoted  by  hm  v,  can  be  expressed  as 

9 m.v  —  ^  <*>u,vrv  exp(  rv(Jm.v  9n.it ) )  ■  (1) 

ueB(v)C\Cm  (tm>v) 


Next,  we  consider  any  node  w  e  V  belonging  to  dDm  -  {w;  (v,  w)  €  E  A  v  e 
Cm(T,„)  A  w  i  Dm  }  for  the  with  result.  Let  g„uw  denote  the  probability  that  the  node 
w  is  not  activated  by  the  node  v  within  the  observed  time  period  [tm,  Tm],  Here  we  can 
naturally  assume  that  each  information  diffusion  process  finished  sufficiently  earlier 
than  the  observed  final  time,  i.e.,  Tm  »  maxjf;  Dm(t)  4-  0).  Thus,  as  Tm  — >  oo,  we  obtain 

gm,W  —  1  ^  \  (2) 

veB(w)nCm(Tm ) 


Therefore,  by  using  equations  (1),  (2),  and  the  independence  properties,  we  can  define 
the  likelihood  function  £.( r,  or.  Dm)  with  respect  to  r  and  a>  by 


M 


Dr.  o>: 'Dm)  =  ]~j 

m=  1 


n  n h" 

\teTm  veDm(t ) 


n 

wedDm 


(3) 


Thus,  our  problem  is  to  obtain  the  time-delay  parameter  vector  r  and  the  diffusion  pa¬ 
rameter  vector  a> ,  which  maximizes  Equation  (3).  For  this  estimation  problem,  we  can 
derive  an  estimation  method  based  on  the  Expectation-Maximization  algorithm  in  order 
to  stably  obtain  its  solutions,  although  we  skip  its  derivation  due  to  a  space  limitation. 


2.4  Behavioral  analysis 

Thus  far,  we  assumed  that  the  time-delay  and  diffusion  parameters  can  vary  with  respect 
to  nodes  and  links  but  independent  of  the  topic  of  information  diffused.  However,  they 
may  be  sensitive  to  the  topic. 
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Our  method  can  cope  with  this  by  assigning  a  different  m  to  a  different  topic,  and 
placing  a  constraint  that  the  parameters  depends  only  on  topics  but  not  on  nodes  and 
links  throughout  the  network  G,  that  is  rm  v  =  r„,  and  a>mMV  =  qm\B(v)\~l  for  any  node 
t'  e  V  or  link  (m,v)  e  E.  Here  note  that  0  <  q,„  <  1  and  covv  =  1  -  qm.  This  con¬ 
straint  is  required  because,  without  this,  we  have  only  one  piece  of  observation  for  each 
(m,  u,  v)  and  there  is  no  way  to  learn  the  parameters.  Noting  that  we  can  naturally  as¬ 
sume  that  people  behave  quite  similarly  for  the  same  topic,  this  constraint  should  be 
acceptable.  Under  this  setting,  we  can  easily  obtain  the  parameter  update  formulas. 
Using  each  pair  of  the  estimated  parameters,  (r,„,  qm),  we  can  analyze  the  behavior  of 
people  with  respect  to  the  topics  of  information,  by  simply  plotting  ( rm,qm )  as  a  point 
of  2-dimensional  space  (See  Fig.  2  in  Section  3.2). 


3  Experiments 

We  applied  the  proposed  learning  method  to  two  tasks  to  analyze  how  different  models 
affect  the  information  diffusion  results  differently  and  compared  the  results  with  the 
method  which  we  already  developed  with  the  CTIC  model  [13].  First,  we  applied  it  to 
the  problem  of  extracting  influential  nodes,  and  evaluated  the  performance  of  the  CTLT 
model,  i.e.  parameter  learning  and  influential  node  prediction,  using  the  topologies  of 
four  large  real  network  data.  Next,  we  applied  our  method  to  behavioral  analysis  using 
a  real  world  blog  data  based  on  the  method  described  in  section  2.4  and  investigated 
how  each  topic  spreads  throughout  the  network. 

3.1  Ranking  Influential  Nodes 

Experimental  Settings  We  employed  four  datasets  of  large  real  networks,  which  are 
all  bidirectional  connected  networks.  The  first  one  is  a  trackback  network  of  Japanese 
blogs  used  in  [14]  and  had  12, 047  nodes  and  79, 920  directed  links  (the  blog  network). 
The  second  one  is  a  network  of  people  that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of  people”  within 
Japanese  Wikipedia,  also  used  in  [14],  and  had  9,481  nodes  and  245, 044  directed  links 
(the  Wikipedia  network).  The  third  one  is  a  network  derived  from  the  Enron  Email 
Dataset  [15]  by  extracting  the  senders  and  the  recipients  and  linking  those  that  had 
bidirectional  communications  and  there  were  4,254  nodes  and  44,314  directed  links 
(the  Enron  network).  The  fourth  one  is  a  co-authorship  network  used  in  [16]  and  had 
12, 357  nodes  and  38, 896  directed  links  ( the  coauthorship  network). 

Here,  we  assumed  the  simplest  case  where  ojll  v  =  q\B(v)\  1  and  rv  =  r  for  any 
m,  v  e  V.  One  reason  behind  this  assumption  is  that  there  is  no  need  that  the  observation 
sequence  data  have  to  pass  through  every  link  at  least  once.  This  drastically  reduces 
the  amount  of  data  necessary  to  learn  the  parameters.  Then,  our  task  is  to  estimate  the 
values  of  q  and  r.  The  true  value  of  q  was  decided  to  be  set  to  0.9  in  order  to  achieve 
reasonably  high  influence  degrees  of  nodes,  and  the  true  value  of  r  was  decided  to  be 
chosen  from  two  values,  one  with  a  relatively  high  value  r  —  2  (a  short  time-delay 
case)  and  the  other  with  a  relatively  low  value  r  —  1  /2  (a  long  time-delay  case).  The 
training  data  Dm  in  the  learning  stage  was  constructed  by  generating  each  Dm  from 
a  randomly  selected  initial  active  node  Dm( 0)  using  the  true  CTLT  model.  We  chose 
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Table  1 :  Parameter  estimation  accuracy  by  the  proposed  method. 


Blog  network  Wikipedia  network  Enron  network  Coauthorship  network 
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0.024 

0.060 
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0.015 

0.028 
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0.013 

0.031 
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1/2 

0.017 

0.012 

1/2 

0.016 

0.007 

1/2 

0.011 

0.004 

1/2 

0.024 

0.011 

Tm  =  oo  and  used  M  -  100.  We  repeated  the  same  experiment  for  each  network  five 
times  independently. 

We  measure  the  influence  of  node  v  by  the  influence  degree  cr(v)  for  the  CTLT 
model  that  has  generated  DM.  We  compared  the  result  of  the  high  ranked  influential 
nodes  for  the  true  CTLT  model  predicted  by  the  proposed  method  with  four  heuris¬ 
tics  widely  used  in  social  network  analysis  and  the  CTIC  model  based  method  [13]. 
The  four  heuristics  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  [13],  “degree  centrality”,  “closeness 
centrality”,  “betweenness  centrality”,  and  “authoritativeness”  .  The  first  three  heuristics 
are  commonly  used  as  influence  measure  in  sociology  [17].  The  authoritativeness  is 
obtained  by  the  “PageRank”  method  [18]  which  is  a  well  known  method  for  identify¬ 
ing  authoritative  or  influential  pages  in  a  hyperlink  network  of  web  pages  5.  The  CTIC 
model  based  method  employs  the  CTIC  model  as  the  information  diffusion  model[13], 
where  we  learn  the  parameters  of  the  CTIC  model  from  the  observed  data  Dm-  and  rank 
nodes  according  to  the  influence  degrees  based  on  the  learned  model. 


Experimental  Results  First,  we  examined  the  performance  of  estimating  parameters 
by  the  proposed  method.  Let  q*  and  r*  denote  the  true  values  of  q  and  r,  respectively. 
Let  q  and  r  be  the  values  of  q  and  r  estimated  by  the  proposed  method,  respectively.  We 
evaluated  the  parameter  estimation  accuracy  by  the  errors  E>q  =  | q*  -  q\  and  S,  =  \r*  -r\. 
Table  1  shows  the  average  values  of  Sq  and  <5,  of  five  trials.  We  observe  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  values  were  close  to  the  true  values.  The  results  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  method. 

Next,  in  terms  of  extracting  influential  nodes  from  the  network  G  =  ( V, ,  E),  we  evalu¬ 
ated  the  performance  of  the  ranking  methods  mentioned  above  by  the  ranking  similarity 
T(k)  =  | L*(k)  n  L(k)\/k  within  the  rank  k(>  0),  where  L*(k )  and  L(k )  are  the  true  set 
of  top  k  nodes  and  the  set  of  top  k  nodes  for  a  given  ranking  method,  respectively.  We 
focused  on  the  performance  for  high  ranked  nodes  since  we  are  interested  in  extract¬ 
ing  influential  nodes.  Figure  1  shows  the  results  in  the  case  of  r*  =  2  for  the  blog,  the 
Wikipedia,  the  Enron,  and  the  coauthorship  networks,  respectively.  For  the  proposed 
and  the  CTIC  model  methods,  we  plotted  the  average  value  of  T(k)  at  k  for  five  ex¬ 
perimental  results  stated  earlier.  The  results  in  the  case  of  r*  =  1  /2  for  the  proposed 
and  the  CTIC  model  methods  were  very  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  r*  =  2.  We  see 
that  the  proposed  method  gives  better  results  than  the  other  methods  for  these  networks, 
demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  our  proposed  learning  method.  We  also  observe  that 
the  CTIC  model  method  does  not  work  well  for  predicting  the  high  ranked  influential 
nodes  for  the  CTLT  model  for  the  problem  setting  we  employed. 

5  As  for  the  jump  parameter  s  of  PageRank,  we  used  a  typical  setting  of  s  =  0.15. 
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Fig.  1:  Performance  comparison  in  extracting  influential  nodes  in  the  case  of  r *  =  2. 


3.2  Behavioral  Analysis  of  Real  World  Blog  Data 

Experimental  Settings  To  compare  the  result  by  the  proposed  method  with  that  by  the 
CTIC  model  based  method  [13],  we  used  the  same  real  blogroll  network  as  [13],  which 
was  generated  from  the  database  of  a  blog-hosting  service  in  Japan  called  Doblog  6.  In 
the  network,  bloggers  are  connected  to  each  other  and  we  assume  that  topics  propagate 
from  blogger  x  to  another  blogger  y  when  there  is  a  blogroll  link  from  y  to  x  because  this 
means  that  y  is  a  reader  of  the  blog  of  x.  In  addition,  according  to  [19],  it  is  supposed 
that  a  topic  is  represented  as  a  URL  which  can  be  tracked  down  from  blog  to  blog.  We 
used  the  same  propagation  sequences  of  172  URLs  as  [13]  for  this  analysis,  each  of 
which  is  longer  than  10  time  steps.  Please  refer  to  [13]  for  more  detailed  description  of 
the  network  generation  and  URL  sequences. 


Experimental  Results  We  ran  the  experiments  for  each  identified  URL  and  obtained 
the  corresponding  parameters  q  and  r.  Figure  2  is  a  plot  of  the  results  for  the  major 

6  Doblogfhttp :  //www .  doblog .  com/),  provided  by  NTT  Data  Corp.  and  Hotto  Link,  Inc. 
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Fig.  2:  Results  for  the  Doblog  database. 


URLs.  The  horizontal  axis  is  the  diffusion  parameter  q  and  the  vertical  axis  is  the  delay 
parameter  r.  The  latter  is  normalized  such  that  r  =  1  corresponds  to  a  delay  of  one 
day,  meaning  r  -  0.1  corresponds  delay  of  10  days.  In  general,  from  this  result,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  proposed  method  can  extract  characteristic  properties  of  certain  top¬ 
ics  reasonably  well  only  from  the  observation  data.  We  only  explain  three  URLs  that 
exhibit  some  interesting  propagation  properties.  The  circle  is  a  URL  that  corresponds 
to  the  musical  baton  which  is  a  kind  of  telephone  game  on  the  Internet.  It  is  shown 
that  this  kind  of  message  propagates  quickly  (less  than  one  day  on  the  average)  with  a 
good  chance  (one  out  of  25  to  100  persons  responds).  This  is  probably  because  people 
are  easily  interested  in  and  influenced  by  this  kind  of  message  passing.  The  square  is 
a  URL  that  corresponds  to  articles  about  a  missing  child.  This  also  propagates  quickly 
with  a  meaningful  probability  (one  out  of  80  persons  responds).  This  is  understandable 
considering  the  urgency  of  the  message.  The  cross  is  a  URL  that  corresponds  to  articles 
about  fortune  telling.  Peoples  responses  are  diverse.  Some  responds  quickly  (less  than 
one  day)  and  some  late  (more  than  one  month  after),  and  they  are  more  or  less  uni¬ 
formly  distributed.  The  diffusion  probability  is  also  nearly  uniformly  distributed.  This 
reflects  that  each  individual’s  interest  is  different  on  this  topic.  The  dot  is  a  URL  that 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  other  topics  (not  necessarily  the  same). 


4  Discussion 

With  the  addition  of  the  proposed  method,  we  now  have  ways  to  compare  the  diffusion 
process  with  respect  to  two  models  (the  CTIC  model  and  the  CTLT  model)  for  the 
same  observed  dataset.  Being  able  to  learn  the  parameters  of  these  models  enable  us 
to  analyze  the  diffusion  process  more  precisely.  Comparing  the  results  bring  us  deeper 
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insights  into  the  relation  between  models  and  information  diffusion  processes.  Hence, 
we  consider  the  contribution  of  the  proposed  method  is  significant. 

Indeed,  we  obtained  two  interesting  insights  through  the  comparative  experiments 
in  the  previous  section.  The  first  one  comes  from  the  results  of  ranking  influential  nodes, 
in  which  the  ranking  accuracy  by  the  proposed  method  was  better  than  those  by  the  con¬ 
ventional  heuristics,  which  was  sort  of  expected,  but  the  accuracy  by  the  CTIC  method 
was  not,  which  is  rather  surprising.  This  means  that  the  ranking  results  that  involve 
detailed  probabilistic  simulation  is  very  sensitive  to  the  underlying  model  assumed  to 
generate  the  observed  data.  When  the  underlying  model  is  the  CTIC  and  the  data  is 
generated  by  this  model,  the  model  learned  outperforms  these  heuristics  [13].  In  other 
words,  it  is  very  important  to  select  an  appropriate  model  for  the  analysis  of  informa¬ 
tion  diffusion  from  which  the  data  has  been  generated.  However,  this  is  a  very  hard 
problem  in  reality.  The  second  one  comes  from  the  results  of  the  behavior  analysis  of 
topic  propagation.  The  pattern  shown  in  Fig. 2  was  very  similar  to  that  by  the  CTIC 
method  shown  in  [13].  Regardless  of  the  model  used,  in  both  results,  the  parameters 
for  the  topics  that  actually  propagated  quickly/slowly  in  observation  converged  to  the 
values  that  enable  them  to  propagate  quickly/slowly  on  the  model.  Namely,  we  can 
say  that  the  difference  of  models  used  has  little  influence  on  the  relative  difference  of 
topic  propagation  property  which  indeed  strongly  depends  on  topic  itself.  Both  models 
are  well  defined  and  can  explain  this  property  at  this  level  of  abstraction.  However,  we 
have  to  carefully  choose  a  model  at  least  when  solving  such  problems  as  the  influence 
maximization  problem  [7, 1 1],  a  problem  at  a  more  detailed  level. 

5  Conclusion 

We  considered  the  problem  of  analyzing  information  diffusion  process  in  a  social  net¬ 
work  using  two  kinds  of  information  diffusion  models,  incorporating  continuous  time 
delay,  the  CTIC  model  and  the  CTLT  model,  and  investigated  how  the  results  differ 
according  to  the  model  used.  To  this  end,  we  proposed  a  novel  method  of  learning  the 
parameters  of  the  CTLT  model  from  the  observed  data,  and  experimentally  confirmed 
that  it  works  well  on  real  world  datasets.  We  also  obtained  the  following  two  important 
observations  through  the  experiments  for  the  two  tasks.  One  is  that  in  learning  the  infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  parameters  of  nodes  and  links,  the  learning  results  are  highly  sensitive 
to  the  model  used.  The  other  is  that  in  analyzing  the  topic-oriented  characteristics  such 
as  the  propagation  speed  of  each  topic,  using  different  models  has  little  influence  on 
the  analysis  results.  These  two  contrasting  observations  may  hold  only  for  well-defined 
diffusion  models  such  as  the  CTIC  and  CTLT  models.  These  findings  would  help  us 
consider  whether  we  should  select  a  model  carefully,  or  not.  In  practice,  as  there  are 
numerous  factors  that  affects  the  information  diffusion  process,  it  is  difficult  to  select  an 
appropriate  model  in  a  more  realistic  setting.  This  model  selection  is  our  future  work. 
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Extracting  Influential  Nodes  on  a  Social  Network 
for  Information  Diffusion 
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and  Hiroshi  Motoda 


Abstract 

We  address  the  combinatorial  optimization  problem  of  finding  the  most 
influential  nodes  on  a  large-scale  social  network  for  two  widely-used  funda¬ 
mental  stochastic  diffusion  models.  The  past  study  showed  that  a  greedy 
strategy  can  give  a  good  approximate  solution  to  the  problem.  However,  a 
conventional  greedy  method  faces  a  computational  problem.  We  propose  a 
method  of  efficiently  finding  a  good  approximate  solution  to  the  problem  un¬ 
der  the  greedy  algorithm  on  the  basis  of  bond  percolation  and  graph  theory, 
and  compare  the  proposed  method  with  the  conventional  method  in  terms  of 
computational  complexity  in  order  to  theoretically  evaluate  its  effectiveness. 
The  results  show  that  the  proposed  method  is  expected  to  achieve  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  computational  cost.  We  further  experimentally  demonstrate  that 
the  proposed  method  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  conventional  method 
using  large-scale  real-world  networks  including  blog  networks. 
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Social  network  analysis,  Information  diffusion  model,  Influence  maxi¬ 
mization  problem,  Bond  percolation 
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1  Introduction 


The  rise  of  the  Internet  and  the  World  Wide  Web  has  enabled  us  to  inves¬ 
tigate  large-scale  social  networks,  and  there  has  been  growing  interest  in 
social  network  analysis  (Newman,  2001;  McCallum  et  al.,  2005;  Leskovec  et 
al.,  2006).  Here,  a  social  network  is  the  network  of  relationships  and  inter¬ 
actions  among  social  entities  such  as  individuals,  groups  of  individuals,  and 
organizations.  Examples  include  blog  networks,  collaboration  networks,  and 
email  networks. 

The  social  network  of  interactions  within  a  group  of  individuals  plays  a 
fundamental  role  in  the  spread  of  information,  ideas,  and  innovations.  In 
fact,  a  piece  of  information,  such  as  the  URL  of  a  website  that  provides  a 
new  valuable  service,  can  spread  from  one  individual  to  another  through  the 
social  network  in  the  form  of  “word-of-mouth”  communication.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  information  of  free  email  services  such  as  Microsoft’s  Hotmail  and 
Google’s  Gmail  could  spread  largely  through  email  networks.  Thus,  when 
we  plan  to  market  a  new  product,  promote  an  innovation,  or  spread  a  new 
topic  among  a  group  of  individuals,  we  can  exploit  social  network  effects. 
Namely,  we  can  target  a  small  number  of  influential  individuals  (e.g.,  giving 
free  samples  of  the  product,  demonstrating  the  innovation,  or  offering  the 
topic),  and  trigger  a  cascade  of  influence  by  which  friends  will  recommend 
the  product,  promote  the  innovation,  or  propagate  the  topic  to  other  friends. 
In  this  way,  we  can  spread  decisions  in  adopting  the  product,  the  innovation, 
or  the  topic  through  the  social  network  from  a  small  set  of  initial  adopters 
to  many  individuals.  Therefore,  given  a  social  network  represented  by  a  di¬ 
rected  graph,  a  positive  integer  k,  and  a  probabilistic  model  for  the  process 
by  which  a  certain  information  spreads  through  the  network,  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  research  issue  in  terms  of  sociology  and  viral  marketing  to  find  such  a 
target  set  A*k  of  k  nodes  that  maximizes  the  expected  number  of  adopters  of 
the  information  if  Ak  initially  adopts  it  (Domingos  and  Richardson,  2001; 
Richardson  and  Domingos,  2002;  Kenrpe  et  al,  2003;  Kernpe  et  al.,  2005). 
Here,  the  expected  number  of  nodes  influenced  by  a  target  set  is  referred  to 
as  its  influence  degree,  and  this  combinatorial  optimization  problem  is  called 
the  influence  maximization  problem  of  size  k. 

Kenrpe  et  al.  (2003)  studied  the  influence  maximization  problem  for  two 
widely-used  fundamental  information  diffusion  models,  the  independent  cas¬ 
cade  (IC)  model  (Goldenberg,  2001;  Kenrpe  et  al.,  2003;  Gruhl  et  al.,  2004) 
and  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  model  (Watts,  2002;  Kenrpe  et  al.,  2003).  They 
experimentally  showed  on  large  collaboration  networks  that  for  the  influence 
maximization  problem  under  the  IC  and  LT  models,  the  greedy  algorithm 
significantly  outperforms  the  high-degree  and  centrality  heuristics  that  are 
commonly  used  in  the  sociology  literature.  Here,  the  high-degree  heuristic 
chooses  nodes  in  order  of  decreasing  degrees,  and  the  centrality  heuristic 
chooses  nodes  in  order  of  increasing  average  distance  to  other  nodes  in  the 
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network.  Moreover,  they  mathematically  proved  a  performance  guarantee 
of  the  greedy  algorithm  under  these  information  diffusion  models  (i.e.,  the 
IC  and  LT  models)  by  using  an  analysis  framework  based  on  submodular 
functions. 

For  the  influence  maximization  problem  of  size  k.  the  greedy  algorithm 
iteratively  finds  a  target  set  of  k  nodes  from  the  target  set  A^-i  of  k  —  1 
nodes  that  it  has  already  found.  Thus,  it  requires  a  method  of  computing 
all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  of  a  given  set  A  of  nodes  in  the  network. 
Here,  for  any  node  v  that  does  not  belong  to  A,  the  influence  degree  of 
target  set  A  U  {u}  is  referred  to  as  the  marginal  influence  degree  of  A  at 
v.  However,  it  is  an  open  question  to  compute  influence  degrees  exactly  by 
an  efficient  method,  and  therefore,  the  conventional  method  had  to  obtain 
good  estimates  for  influence  degrees  by  simulating  the  random  process  of  the 
information  diffusion  model  (i.e.,  the  IC  or  LT  model)  many  times  (Kernpe 
et  al.,  2003).  Solving  the  influence  maximization  problem  under  the  greedy 
algorithm  needed  a  large  amount  of  computation  for  large-scale  networks. 

In  this  paper,  for  the  IC  and  LT  models,  we  propose  a  method  of  effi¬ 
ciently  estimating  all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  of  a  given  set  of  nodes 
on  the  basis  of  bond  percolation  and  graph  theory,  and  apply  it  to  ap¬ 
proximately  solving  the  influence  maximization  problem  under  the  greedy 
algorithm.  In  order  to  theoretically  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  method  for  solving  the  influence  maximization  problem,  we  compare 
the  proposed  method  with  the  conventional  method  in  terms  of  compu¬ 
tational  complexity,  and  show  that  the  proposed  method  is  expected  to 
achieve  a  large  reduction  in  computational  cost.  Further,  using  large-scale 
real  networks  including  blog  networks,  we  experimentally  demonstrate  that 
the  proposed  method  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  conventional  method. 
Finally,  we  discuss  some  related  work,  and  describe  the  conclusion. 

2  Definitions 

We  examine  the  influence  maximization  problem  on  a  network  represented 
by  a  directed  graph  G  =  (V,  E)  for  the  IC  and  LT  models.  Here,  V  and  E 
are  the  sets  of  all  the  nodes  and  links  in  the  network,  respectively.  Let  N 
and  L  be  the  numbers  of  elements  of  V  and  E.  respectively. 

We  first  recall  some  basic  notions  from  graph  theory.  Next,  we  define  the 
IC  and  LT  models  on  G  according  to  the  work  of  Kernpe  et  al.  (2003).  Last, 
we  give  a  mathematical  definition  of  the  influence  maximization  problem. 

2.1  Graphs 

We  consider  a  directed  graph  G  =  (V,E).  If  there  is  a  directed  link  (u,v) 
from  node  u  to  node  v,  node  v  is  called  a  child  node  of  node  u  and  node  u  is 
called  a  parent  node  of  node  v.  For  any  v  G  V,  let  T(u)  denote  the  set  of  all 
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the  parent  nodes  of  v.  For  a  subset  V  of  V.  graph  G'  =  ( V',E ')  is  called 
the  induced  graph  of  G  to  V'  if  E'  =  E  fi  {V  x  V'). 

We  call  (no,  •  •  ug)  a  path  from  node  uq  to  node  U(  if  we  have  Ui) 

£  E,  ( i  =  1,  •  •  ■  ,£).  We  say  that  node  u  can  reach  node  v  or  node  v  is 
reachable  from  node  u  if  there  is  a  path  from  node  u  to  node  v.  For  a  node 
v  of  the  graph  G,  we  define  F(v,  G )  to  be  the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that  are 
reachable  from  v,  and  define  B(y  \  G )  to  be  the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that  can 
reach  v.  For  any  A  C  V,  we  set 

F{A-G)  =  U  F(v,G),  B(A]  G)  =  |J  B(v,G). 

veA  v  eA 

A  strongly  connected  component  (SCC)  of  G  is  a  maximal  subset  C  of  V 
such  that  for  all  u,  v  £  C  there  is  a  path  from  u  to  v.  For  a  node  v  of  G, 
we  define  SCC(v,  G)  to  be  the  SCC  that  contains  v. 

2.2  Information  Diffusion  Models 

We  consider  mathematically  modeling  the  spread  of  certain  information 
through  a  social  network  G  =  (V,  E).  In  the  IC  and  LT  models,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assumptions  are  made: 

•  A  node  is  called  active  if  it  has  adopted  the  information. 

•  The  state  of  a  node  is  either  active  or  inactive. 

•  Nodes  can  switch  from  being  inactive  to  being  active,  but  cannot 
switch  from  being  active  to  being  inactive. 

•  The  spread  of  the  information  through  the  network  G  is  represented 
as  the  spread  of  active  nodes  on  G. 

•  Given  an  initial  set  A  of  active  nodes,  we  suppose  that  the  nodes  in  A 
first  become  active  and  all  the  other  nodes  remain  inactive  at  time-step 
0. 

•  The  diffusion  process  of  active  nodes  unfolds  in  discrete  time-steps 
t  >  0. 

2.2.1  Independent  Cascade  Model 

First,  we  define  the  independent  cascade  (IC)  model.  In  this  model,  we 
specify  a  real  value  pU}V  £  [0, 1]  for  each  directed  link  (u,  v)  in  advance. 
Here,  pu>v  is  referred  to  as  the  propagation  probability  through  link  (u,v). 
When  an  initial  set  A  of  active  nodes  is  given,  the  diffusion  process  of  active 
nodes  proceeds  according  to  the  following  randomized  rule.  When  node  u 
first  becomes  active  at  time-step  t,  it  is  given  a  single  chance  to  activate 
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each  of  its  currently  inactive  child  nodes  v,  and  succeeds  with  probability 
pUtV.  If  u  succeeds,  then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  Here,  if 
v  has  multiple  parent  nodes  that  become  active  at  time-step  t  for  the  first 
time,  then  their  activation  attempts  are  sequenced  in  an  arbitrary  order,  but 
performed  at  time-step  t.  Whether  or  not  u  succeeds,  it  cannot  make  any 
further  attempts  to  activate  v  in  subsequent  rounds.  The  process  terminates 
if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

For  an  initial  active  set  A  (c  V),  let  ip(A)  denote  the  number  of  active 
nodes  at  the  end  of  the  random  process  for  the  IC  model.  Note  that  (p( A ) 
is  a  random  variable.  Let  <r(A)  denote  the  expected  value  of  ip(A).  We  call 
u(A)  the  influence  degree  of  A. 

2.2.2  Linear  Threshold  Model 

Next,  we  define  the  linear  threshold  (LT)  model.  In  this  model,  for  any  node 
v  £  V,  we  in  advance  specify  a  weight  wu>v  (>  0)  from  its  parent  node  u 
such  that 

y  )  wu.v  l  i. 

nGr(u) 

When  an  initial  set  A  of  active  nodes  is  given,  the  diffusion  process  of  active 
nodes  proceeds  according  to  the  following  randomized  rule.  First,  for  any 
node  v  G  V,  a  threshold  9V  is  chosen  uniformly  at  random  from  the  interval 
[0, 1].  At  time-step  t,  an  inactive  node  v  is  influenced  by  each  of  its  active 
parent  nodes  u  according  to  weight  wUjV.  If  the  total  weight  from  active 
parent  nodes  of  v  is  at  least  threshold  0V,  that  is, 

y  )  u^u,v  -L 

ueTt(v) 

then  v  will  become  active  at  time-step  t  +  1.  Here,  Tflv)  stands  for  the  set 
of  parent  nodes  of  v  that  are  active  at  time-step  t.  The  process  terminates 
if  no  more  activations  are  possible. 

Note  that  the  threshold  9V  models  the  tendency  of  node  v  to  adopt 
the  information  when  its  parent  nodes  do.  Note  also  that  the  LT  model 
is  a  probabilistic  model  associated  with  the  uniform  distribution  on  [0, 1]^. 
Further  note  that  in  the  LT  model  it  is  the  node  thresholds  that  are  random, 
while  in  the  IC  model  it  is  the  propagations  through  links  that  are  random. 
Suppose  that  A  is  an  initial  set  of  active  nodes.  We  define  a  random  variable 
( p{A )  by  the  number  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of  the  random  process  for 
the  LT  model.  Let  a  (A)  denote  the  expected  value  of  99(A).  We  call  a  (A) 
the  influence  degree  of  A.  Note  that  these  notations  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  IC  model. 
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2.3  Influence  Maximization  Problem 

We  mathematically  define  the  influence  maximization  problem  on  a  network 
G  =  (V,  E)  under  the  IC  and  LT  models.  Let  k  be  a  positive  integer  with 
k  <  N. 

The  influence  maximization  problem  on  G  of  size  k  is  defined  as  follows: 
Find  a  set  A*k  of  k  nodes  to  target  for  initial  activation  such  that  a (A*k)  > 
cr(S)  for  any  set  S  of  k  nodes,  that  is,  find 

Al  =  argmaxAe{5cy.  |5|=fe}  a{A),  (1) 

where  \S\  stands  for  the  number  of  elements  of  set  S. 

3  Conventional  Method 

Kernpe  et  al.  (2003)  showed  the  effectiveness  of  the  greedy  algorithm  for 
the  influence  maximization  problem  under  the  IC  and  LT  models.  In  this 
section,  we  introduce  the  greedy  algorithm,  and  describe  the  conventional 
method  for  solving  the  influence  maximization  problem  under  the  greedy 
algorithm.  We,  then,  consider  evaluating  the  computational  complexity  for 
the  conventional  method. 

3.1  Greedy  Algorithm 

We  approximately  solve  the  influence  maximization  problem  by  the  following 
greedy  algorithm: 

(Gl)  Set  A<-0. 

(G2)  for  i  =  1  to  k  do 

(G3)  Choose  a  node  Vi  G  V  maximizing  a(A  U  {u}),  (v  G  V  \  A). 

(G4)  Set  A  <-  A  U  {vt}. 

(G5)  end  for 

Let  Ah  denote  the  set  of  k  nodes  obtained  by  this  algorithm.  We  refer  to 
A^  as  the  greedy  solution  of  size  k.  Then,  it  is  known  that 

(?{Ak)  >  ^1  - 

that  is,  the  quality  guarantee  of  Ak  is  assured  (Kernpe  et  al.,  2003).  Here, 
At  is  the  exact  solution  defined  by  Equation  (1). 

To  implement  the  greedy  algorithm,  we  need  a  method  for  estimating  all 
the  marginal  influence  degrees  {cr(A  U  {u});  v  £  V  \  A}  of  A  in  Step  (G3)  of 
the  algorithm. 
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3.2  Conventional  Method  for  Estimating  Marginal  Influence 
Degrees 

For  Step  (G3)  of  the  greedy  algorithm,  the  conventional  method  estimated 
all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {<7(Hu{u});  v  6  F\H}  of  A  in  the  following 
way  (Kenrpe  et  al.,  2003):  First,  a  sufficiently  large  positive  integer  M  is 
specified.  For  any  v  6  V  \  A,  the  random  process  of  the  diffusion  model 
(IC  or  LT  model)  is  run  from  the  initial  active  set  A  U  {u},  and  the  number 
<p(A  U  {v})  of  final  active  nodes  is  counted.  Each  cr(iU  {w})  is  estimated  as 
the  empirical  mean  obtained  from  M  such  simulations. 

Namely,  the  conventional  method  independently  estimated  a  (A  U  {w}) 
for  all  v  6  V  \  A  as  follows: 

1.  for  m  =  1  to  M  do 

2.  Compute  ip(A  U  {u}). 

3.  Set  xm  <—  <p(A  U  {u}). 

4.  end  for 

5.  Set  cr(A  U  {v})  «-  (l/M)J2m=lxm- 
Here,  each  <p(A  U  {u})  is  computed  as  follows: 

1.  Set  Ho  <—  A  U  {w}. 

2.  Set  t  <—  0. 

3.  while  Ht  /  0  do 

4.  Set  Ht+ 1  <—  {the  activated  nodes  at  time  t  +  1}. 

5.  Set  t  <—  t  +  1. 

6.  end  while 

7.  Set  ip(A  U  {u})  e-  Y.% o  \Hj\ 

3.3  Computational  Complexity  of  Conventional  Method 

We  consider  evaluating  the  computational  complexity  of  solving  the  influ¬ 
ence  maximization  problem.  For  this  purpose,  we  introduce  the  notion  of 
examined  nodes.  Here,  an  examined  node  is  a  node  that  is  actually  vis¬ 
ited  by  tracing  incoming  or  outgoing  links  on  the  graph  in  question  for  the 
method  when  all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {cr(A  U  {u});  v  £  V  \  A}  of 
A  are  estimated  in  Step  (G3)  of  the  greedy  algorithm.  In  Section  4.4,  we 
describe  the  reason  why  we  investigate  the  examined  nodes  for  evaluating 
the  computational  complexity. 


The  computational  complexity  of  the  conventional  method  is  evaluated 
in  terms  of  the  expected  number  of  examined  nodes.  In  order  to  estimate 
a  (A  U  {v}),  (v  £  V  \  A),  it  is  necessary  for  any  v  £  V  \  A  to  simulate 
M  times  the  random  process  of  the  information  diffusion  model  (IC  or  LT 
model)  from  the  initial  active  set  A  U  {u}  on  graph  G.  For  each  simulation, 
the  set  of  examined  nodes  are  the  same  as  the  set  of  active  nodes  in  the 
process.  Thus,  we  can  estimate  that  the  expected  number  Co  of  examined 
nodes  for  the  conventional  method  is 

C0  =  M  ^UW).  (2) 

vev\A 


4  Proposed  Method 

We  propose  a  method  for  efficiently  estimating  all  the  marginal  influence 
degrees  {cr(A  U  {w});  v  £  V  \  A}  of  A  in  Step  (G3)  of  the  greedy  algorithm 
on  the  basis  of  bond  percolation  and  graph  theory,  and  evaluate  the  compu¬ 
tational  complexity,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  the  conventional  method. 

4.1  Bond  Percolation 

The  IC  and  LT  models  are  identified  with  bond  percolation  models  which  are 
defined  below,  and  all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {cr(v4u{^});  v  £  I/\A} 
of  A  are  efficiently  estimated  by  exploiting  graph  theoretic  methods. 

A  bond  percolation  process  on  graph  G  =  (V,  E)  is  the  process  in  which 
each  link  of  G  is  randomly  designated  either  “occupied  ”  or  “unoccupied” 
according  to  some  probability  distribution.  Here,  in  terms  of  information 
diffusion  on  a  social  network,  occupied  links  represent  the  links  through 
which  the  information  propagates,  and  unoccupied  links  represent  the  links 
through  which  the  information  does  not  propagate.  Let  us  consider  the 
following  set  of  L-dimensional  vectors, 

RG  =  {r  =  (rUtV)MeE  £  {0, 1}L}  , 

where  L  is  the  number  of  links  in  G.  A  bond  percolation  process  on  G  is 
determined  by  a  probability  distribution  q[r )  on  Rg ■  Namely,  for  a  random 
vector  r  £  Rg  drawn  from  q(r),  each  link  ( u ,  v)  £  E  is  designated  “occupied” 
if  ru,v  =  1)  and  it  is  designated  “unoccupied”  if  rUtV  =  0.  Let  Er  denote  the 
set  of  all  the  occupied  links  for  r  £  Rg,  and  let  Gr  denote  the  graph  (V,  Er ). 
For  each  r  £  Rg,  we  can  consider  the  deterministic  diffusion  model  Air  on 
Gr  such  that  F(A;Gr)  becomes  the  final  set  of  active  nodes  when  A  is  an 
initial  set  of  active  nodes,  where  F(A;  Gr )  is  the  set  that  is  reachable  from  A 
on  Gr  (see,  Section  2.1).  By  associating  the  diffusion  model  A4r  on  Gr  with 
a  probability  distribution  q(r)  on  Rg,  we  define  a  stochastic  diffusion  model 
on  G.  We  call  this  diffusion  model  the  bond  percolation  model  on  G,  and 
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refer  to  the  probability  distribution  q(r)  on  Rq  as  the  occupation  probability 
distribution  of  the  bond  percolation  model. 

We  easily  see  that  the  IC  model  on  G  can  be  identified  with  the  so-called 
susceptible/infective/recovered  (SIR)  model  (Newman,  2003)  for  the  spread 
of  a  disease  on  G,  where  the  nodes  that  become  active  at  time  t  in  the  IC 
model  correspond  to  the  infective  nodes  at  time  t  in  the  SIR  model.  We 
recall  that  in  the  SIR  model,  an  individual  occupies  one  of  the  three  states, 
“susceptible”,  “infected”  and  ‘recovered”,  where  a  susceptible  individual 
becomes  infected  with  a  certain  probability  when  s/he  is  encountered  an 
infected  patient  and  subsequently  recovers  at  a  certain  rate  (see,  Newman, 
2003;  Watts  and  Dodds,  2007).  It  is  known  that  the  SIR  model  on  a  network 
can  be  exactly  mapped  onto  a  bond  percolation  model  on  the  same  network 
(Grassberger,  1983;  Newman,  2002;  Kernpe  et  al.,  2003;  Newman,  2003). 
Hence,  we  see  that  the  IC  model  on  G  is  equivalent  to  a  bond  percolation 
model  on  G,  that  is,  these  two  models  have  the  same  probability  distribution 
for  the  final  set  of  active  nodes  given  a  target  set.  Here,  for  the  IC  model  on 
G,  the  occupation  probability  distribution  q(r)  of  the  corresponding  bond 
percolation  model  is  given  by 

q{r)=  n  {(Pu,v)ru’v  {1  -  Puv)1-1'^}  ,  ( reRG ), 

(u,v)EE 


that  is,  each  link  (it,  v)  of  G  is  independently  declared  to  be  “occupied” 
with  probability  pu>v .  where  pu.v  is  the  propagation  probability  through  link 
(u,  v )  in  the  IC  model. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kernpe  et  al.  (2003)  proved  that  the  LT  model  on  G 
can  also  be  equivalent  to  a  bond  percolation  model  on  G  to  derive  the  result 
that  the  influence  degree  function  <r(A)  is  submodular  in  the  LT  model. 
Here,  for  the  LT  model  on  G,  the  corresponding  occupation  probability 
distribution  q(r)  is  generated  by  declaring  “occupied”  and  “unoccupied” 
links  in  the  following  way:  For  any  v  G  V,  we  pick  at  most  one  of  the 
incoming  links  to  v  by  selecting  link  (it,  v)  with  probability  wU)V  and  selecting 
no  link  with  probability  1  —  Y)uer(v)wu,v  After  this  process,  the  picked 
links  are  declared  to  be  “occupied”  and  the  other  links  are  declared  to  be 
“unoccupied” .  Here,  wUtV  is  the  weight  of  link  (it,  v)  in  the  LT  model. 
Specifically,  q(r)  is  described  as  follows: 


q(r) 


II  II  |  ( wu,vYu ’ 

vE.V  tter(u)  I 


i-  E 

uET(v) 


Wv 


where  if  Euer(tj)  wu,v  <  1,  Euer»  ru,v  <  1  and  if  E«£r(»)  wu,v  =  1,  E«er»  ru,v 

=  1. 
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4.2  Proposed  Method  for  Estimating  Marginal  Influence  De¬ 
grees 

We  present  a  method  of  estimating  all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {<r(AU 
{u});  v  £  V  \  A}  of  A  in  Step  (G3)  of  the  greedy  algorithm.  As  shown  in 
the  preceding  section,  the  IC  and  LT  models  on  G  can  be  identified  with 
the  bond  percolation  models  on  G.  Therefore,  we  have 

<r(AU{v})  =  «(>)  |F(Au{u};GV)| 

r£RG 

for  any  v  £  V  \  A,  where  q{r)  is  the  corresponding  occupation  probability 
distribution,  and  F(A  U  {u};  Gr)  stands  for  the  set  of  all  the  nodes  that  are 
reachable  from  A  U  {u}  on  graph  Gr  (see,  Section  2.1). 

We  estimate  {cr(A  U  {u});  v  G  V  \  A}  in  the  following  way:  First,  we 
specify  a  sufficiently  large  positive  integer  M.  Next,  we  independently  gen¬ 
erate  a  set  {ri,  •  •  •  ,vm}  of  M  sample  vectors  on  Rq  from  the  probability 
distribution  q(r)\  that  is,  independently  generate  a  set  {Grm;m  =  1,  •  •  • ,  M} 
of  M  graphs.  For  any  v  €  V  \  A,  we  approximate  a(A  U  {u})  by 

,  M 

=  (3) 

m= 1 

Thus,  we  estimate  {a(A  U  {u});  v  G  V  \  A}  on  the  basis  of  Equation  (3)  as 
follows: 

1.  for  m  =  1  to  M  do 

2.  Generate  graph  GTm. 

3.  Compute  {| F(A  U  {u};  Gr.m ) | ;  v  G  V  \  A}. 

4.  Set  <—  \F  (AU  {u};  Grm) \  for  all  v  G  V  \  A. 

5.  end  for 

6.  Set  a(A  U  {u})  <—  (1/M)  J2m= l  xv,m  for  all  v  G  V  \  A. 

In  particular,  we  evaluate  {\F(A  U  {u};  Gr)|;  v  G  V  \  A\  for  an  arbitrary  r 
€  Rg  by  the  following  algorithm: 

(El)  Find  the  subset  F(A;Gr)  of  V. 

(E2)  Set  \F(A  U  {u};  Gr)|  e-  \F(A-,Gr)\  for  all  v  €  F{A\  Gr)  \  A. 

(E3)  Find  the  subset  VrA  =  V  \  F(A;  Gr  )  of  V,  and  the  induced  graph  GA 
of  Gr  to  VA. 

(E4)  Set  U  *-  0. 
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(E5)  while  VrA  \  U  /  0  do 
(E6)  Pick  a  node  u  G  V^4  \  t/. 

(E7)  Find  the  subset  F(u;  GA)  of  VrA. 

(E8)  Find  the  subset  C(u\  GA)  =  B(w,GA)  n  F(u\GA)  of  F(w,GA). 
(E9)  Set  |F(t4u{u};  G>)|  <-  \F(u;GA)\  +  \F(A-,Gr)\  for  all  v  G  C(u\GA). 
(E10)  Set  U<-  UuC{u-,Ga). 

(Ell)  end  while 

Now,  we  explain  this  algorithm.  In  Step  (El),  we  find  the  subset  F(A;  Gr ) 
that  is  reachable  from  A  on  graph  Gr.  In  Step  (E2),  we  use  the  fact  that  if 
v  G  F(A]  Gr),  the  set  F(ylU{u};  Gr )  that  is  reachable  from  ill{w}  on  Gr  is 
equal  to  the  set  F(A\  Gr),  and  we  simultaneously  compute  \F(A  U  {u};  Gr ) \ 
for  all  v  G  F(A;  Gr ) .  In  Step  (E3),  we  find  the  subset  VrA  =  V  \  F(A ;  Gr ) , 
and  also  find  the  induced  graph  GA  of  graph  Gr  to  VA.  In  Steps  (E4)  to 
(Ell),  we  use  the  fact  that  if  v  ^  F(A\Gr),  \F(A  U  {u};Gr)|  is  obtained 
by  the  sum  of  \F(A;Gr)\  and  \F(v,  GA)\.  This  fact  enables  us  to  reduce 
the  graph  in  question  from  Gr  to  GA.  We  attempt  to  decompose  graph  GA 
into  its  SCCs.  In  Step  (E6),  on  graph  GA,  we  pick  a  node  u  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  SCCs  that  we  have  already  found.  In  Step  (E7),  we  find  the 
set  F(u]Ga)  that  is  reachable  from  u  on  graph  GA.  In  Step  (E8),  we  find 
the  subset  C(u;GA )  =  B(u]GA)  n  F(u;GA )  of  F(u;GA )  by  tracing  back¬ 
ward  all  the  links  from  u  on  the  induced  graph  of  GA  to  F{u]GA).  Note 
that  the  set  C(u;  GA)  is  equal  to  the  SCC  SCC(u ;  GA)  that  contains  u.  In 
Step  (E9),  we  use  the  fact  that  | F(v;  GA)\  =  \ F(u;  GA)\  if  v  G  C(u;  GA),  and 
simultaneously  compute  |F(AU  {u};  Gr ) |  for  all  r  G  C(u;  GA ).  We  illustrate 
the  flow  of  the  algorithm  in  the  following  example: 

Example:  We  consider  the  graph  Gr  shown  in  Figure  la,  where  V  =  {tq, 
V‘2 ,  v\>, ,  V4,  V5,  vq,  v-j}.  We  set  A  =  {fi}.  In  this  case,  the  process  of  the 
algorithm  proceeds  as  follows. 

In  Step  (El),  we  find  F(A;Gr )  =  {v\ .  t>2,  U3}.  In  Step  (E2),  we  find 
\F(A  U  {u2};GV)|  =  \F(A  U  {f3};Gr)|  =  3.  In  Step  (E3),  we  find  VA  = 
{iq,  V5,  vq,  V7}  and  Ga  as  shown  in  Figure  lb.  In  Step  (E4),  we  set  U  = 
0.  In  Step  (E5),  we  check  VA  \  U  =  {tq,  v$,  vq,  U7}  /  0.  In  Step  (E6), 
we  pick  V4  G  VA  \  U.  In  Step  (E7),  we  find  F(v4]GA)  =  {tq,  v&,  vq,  V7}. 
In  Step  (E8),  we  find  C(y4]GA)  =  B(v4]GA)  D  F(v4]GA)  =  {tq,  v§,  ug}  in 
F(v4]Ga).  InStep  (E9),  we  find  \F(A  U  {^4};  Gr)|  =  \F(A  U  {^5};  Gr)\  = 
|F(Au{u6};  Gr)|  =  7.  In  Step  (E10),  we  set  U  =  {tq,  v§,  ug}.  In  Step  (Ell), 
we  return  to  Step  (E5).  In  Step  (E5),  we  check  VA  \  U  =  {rq}  /  0.  In 
Step  (E6),  we  pick  V7  G  VA  \  U.  In  Step  (E7),  we  find  F(vt,  Ga)  =  {V7}.  In 
Step  (E8),  we  find  GA)  =  {^7}.  In  Step  (E9),  we  find  |.F(j4u{u7};  Gr)| 
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(a)  An  example  of 
graph  Gr- 


Figure  1:  An  illustration  of  the  flow  of  the  proposed  algorithm  for  evaluating 
{|F(A  U  {u};  Gr)|;  v  €  V  \  A},  where  r  G  Rq  and  A  =  {ui}. 


=  4.  In  Step  (E10),  we  set  U  =  {t>4,  v$,  vq,  W7}.  In  Step  (Ell),  we  return  to 
Step  (E5).  In  Step  (E5),  we  check  VA  \  U  =  0.  Then,  the  process  of  the 
algorithm  ends. 

4.3  Computational  Complexity  of  Proposed  Method 

In  the  same  way  as  in  Section  3.3,  we  evaluate  the  computational  complexity 
of  the  proposed  method  as  the  expected  number  of  examined  nodes  for 
estimating  all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {cr(A  U  {v});  v  G  V  \  A}  of  A 
in  Step  (G3)  of  the  greedy  algorithm. 

Let  Gr  be  a  graph  generated  from  the  occupation  probability  distribution 
q(r)  of  the  corresponding  bond  percolation  model.  We  consider  evaluating 
the  expected  number  Z(A,Gr)  of  examined  nodes  for  computing  {|f(iU 
{u};  GV)|;  v  G  V  \  A}  by  the  proposed  method  (see,  Section  4.2).  First,  the 
number  of  examined  nodes  for  finding  F(A]  Gr )  is  given  by  | F(A\  G>)|.  Let 

VrA=  (J  SCC(u;  Ga) 

u£Uf 

be  the  SCC  decomposition  of  the  induced  graph  GA  of  Gr  to  VA  =  V  \ 
F(A-,Gr),  where  UA  stands  for  the  set  of  all  the  representative  nodes  for 
SCCs.  For  any  u  G  UA,  the  number  of  examined  nodes  for  finding  F(u\  GA) 
is  \F(u;Ga)\.  Suppose  now  that  F(u;GA)  is  found.  Then,  the  number 
of  examined  nodes  for  finding  C(u;GA )  (=  SCC(u\GA ))  is  \SCC(u]  GA)\, 
since  C(w,  GA)  =  B(w,  GA)  fl  F(u\  GA)  is  calculated  on  the  induced  graph  of 
graph  Ga  to  F{u\  GA).  Therefore,  the  number  Z(A,  Gr)  of  examined  nodes 
for  computing  {|E(A  U  {u};  Gr)|;  v  G  V  \  A}  by  the  proposed  method  is  as 
follows: 

Z(A,Gr)  =  \F(A-,Gr)\+  (\F(u-,Ga)\  +  \SCC(u-,Ga)\). 

u£Uf 
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By  the  definition  of  graph  Gy  ,  we  have 

E  \SCC(u]G?)\  =  N-\F(A]Gr)\, 

u£Uf 


where  N  =  \V\.  Thus,  we  have 

Z(A,Gr)  =  N+  E  \n^Gr)V  (4) 


Since  \F(u ;  G^) \  =  \F(A  U  {u};  Gr)|  —  \F(A;  Gr)|,  we  can  estimate  the  ex¬ 
pected  value  of  |  F(u;  G^)\  as  a  (A  U  {u})  —  a(A).  Hence,  by  Equation  (4), 
we  can  estimate  the  expected  number  Z (A.  Gr )  of  examined  nodes  for  com¬ 
puting  {\F(A  U  {u};  Gr) |;  v  €  V  \  A}  as 

Z(A,Gr)  =  N  +  /  E  U  M)  -  a(A))\  , 

\ueuf  / _ 


where  (f(r))r  stands  for  the  operation  that  averages  f(r)  with  respect  to  r 
under  q(r),  that  is, 

(/(r))r=  H  /(r)?(r)- 

reR(G) 


From  the  above  results,  we  can  estimate  that  the  expected  number  C\  of 
examined  nodes  for  the  proposed  method  is 


C  i  =  M 


(5) 


4.4  Computational  Complexity  Comparison 

We  compare  the  proposed  method  with  the  conventional  method  in  terms 
of  computational  complexity.  Both  methods  need  M  to  be  specified  as  a 
parameter,  and  we  use  the  same  value  for  both.  We  note  that  more  coin¬ 
flips  are  used  in  the  conventional  method.  In  fact,  if  we  think  of  a  single 
run,  i.e.,  any  one  of  the  M  runs,  the  expected  number  of  coin-flips  for  the 
conventional  method  is  0(|H|<r(u))  for  both  the  IC  and  LT  models,  whereas 
that  for  the  proposed  method  is  0(\E\)  for  the  IC  model  and  0(|V|)  for  the 
LT  model.  Note  that  in  case  of  LT  model  for  the  proposed  method,  the  coin¬ 
flip  is  realized  by  roulette  for  each  node,  i.e.,  picking  at  most  one  incoming 
link.  However,  if  we  focus  on  a  single  node  v  for  initial  activation  from 
which  to  propagate  the  information,  the  number  of  coin-flips  are  0(a(v)) 
for  both  the  conventional  and  the  proposed  methods  and  for  both  the  IC 
and  the  LT  models  because  only  the  activated  nodes  (the  expected  number 
is  cr(v))  are  on  the  paths  that  lead  to  reachable  nodes  from  v  in  the  proposed 
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method.  Thus  by  using  the  same  value  of  M ,  both  would  estimate  cr(v)  with 
the  same  accuracy  in  principle  (see  Appendix  A).  The  biggest  difference 
is  that  in  the  conventional  method,  when  A  is  not  empty,  many  of  the 
coin-flips  are  redundant;  that  is,  the  diffusion  process  from  A  is  repeatedly 
performed,  whereas  in  the  proposed  method,  no  such  repetition  is  made. 
This  contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  proposed  method.  Below  we  begin 
by  explaining  the  reason  why  we  investigate  the  examined  nodes  to  compare 
the  proposed  and  the  conventional  methods. 

First,  we  consider  the  case  of  IC  model.  Both  the  proposed  and  the 
conventional  methods  flip  a  coin  with  a  bias  pUyV  on  a  link  ( u ,  v)  to  decide 
whether  to  propagate  the  information  through  the  link  (it,  v)  or  not.  Here, 
if  we  assume  that  all  the  coins  are  flipped  in  advance  for  the  conventional 
method  and  ignore  the  computational  complexity  for  flipping  a  coin  and 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  propagate  the  information,  then  for  both  the 
proposed  and  the  conventional  methods,  the  major  computation  is  to  trace 
forward  or  backward  the  links  the  information  propagates  and  identify  the 
nodes  to  visit.  Therefore,  we  evaluate  the  computational  complexities  of  the 
both  methods  for  the  IC  model  in  terms  of  the  expected  number  of  examined 
nodes. 

Next,  we  consider  the  case  of  LT  model.  For  the  proposed  method,  we 
ignore  the  computational  complexity  for  the  process  of  choosing  at  most 
one  incoming  link  of  each  node  in  the  original  graph.  For  the  conventional 
method,  we  ignore  the  computational  complexity  for  the  process  of  choosing 
the  threshold  9V  of  each  node  v  in  the  original  graph.  Note  that  the  proposed 
method  performs  the  process  M  times,  whereas  the  conventional  method 
performs  the  process  MN  times.  Moreover,  for  the  conventional  method,  we 
further  ignore  the  computational  complexity  for  adding  the  weights  from  the 
neighboring  active  nodes  to  a  node  and  deciding  whether  the  node  becomes 
active  or  not.  Then,  the  major  computation  for  the  conventional  method 
is  to  trace  forward  the  links  the  information  propagates  and  identify  the 
nodes  to  visit.  Therefore,  we  also  evaluate  the  computational  complexities 
of  the  both  methods  for  the  LT  model  in  terms  of  the  expected  number  of 
examined  nodes. 

Now,  we  compare  the  proposed  and  the  conventional  methods  in  terms  of 
the  expected  number  of  examined  nodes.  We  use  the  results  in  Sections  3.3 
and  4.3.  By  Equation  (2),  the  expected  number  Cq  of  examined  nodes  for 
the  conventional  method  can  be  estimated  as 

Co  =  mIn-\a\+  J2  (^U{«})-1)  ,  (6) 

[  uev\A  j 

since  J2v\A  1  =  N  —  |A|.  In  Equation  (6),  we  can  expect  that  |A|  <C  N 
(=  |  Vj),  and  u(ylu{'u})  —  1  is  summed  up  for  almost  all  u  G  V,  since  k  <C  N. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  generally  expect  \U^\  <C  N  in  Equation  (5). 
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Also,  we  have  a  (A)  >  1  in  the  greedy  algorithm  if  A  ^  0.  Moreover,  for 
any  u  £  V  \  A,  o(A  U  {«})  —  a  (A)  decreases  as  |A|  increases,  since  a  (A)  is 
a  submodular  function.  Hence,  we  can  generally  expect  that  in  Step  (G3) 
of  the  greedy  algorithm,  the  proposed  method  has  much  smaller  expected 
number  of  examined  nodes  than  the  conventional  method. 

From  the  above  results,  we  can  expect  that  compared  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  method,  the  proposed  method  will  achieve  a  large  reduction  in 
computational  cost. 

5  Experimental  Evaluation 

Using  large-scale  real  networks,  we  experimentally  evaluated  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  proposed  method. 

5.1  Network  Datasets 

In  the  evaluation  experiments,  we  should  desirably  use  large-scale  networks 
that  exhibit  many  of  the  key  features  of  real  social  networks.  Here,  we  show 
the  experimental  results  for  two  different  datasets  of  such  real  networks. 
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Figure  2:  The  out-degree  distribution  for  the  blog  dataset. 

First,  we  employed  a  trackback  network  of  blogs,  since  a  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  can  propagate  from  one  blog  author  to  another  blog  author  through 
a  trackback,  where  a  trackback  is  a  kind  of  hyperlink  with  a  linkback  (i.e. , 
link  notification)  function.  We  exploited  the  blog  “Theme  salon  of  blogs” 
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Figure  3:  The  in-degree  distribution  for  the  blog  dataset. 


in  the  site  “goo”  (http://blog.goo.ne.jp/usertheme/),  where  blog  au¬ 
thors  could  recruit  trackbacks  of  other  blog  authors  by  registering  interest¬ 
ing  themes.  We  collected  a  large-scale  connected  trackback  network  in  May, 
2005  by  the  following  breadth  first  search  process: 

1.  We  started  the  process  from  the  blog  of  the  theme  “JR  Fukuchiyama 
Line  Derailment  Collision”  in  the  site  “goo” ,  analyzed  its  HTML  file, 
and  extracted  the  list  of  the  URLs  of  the  source  blogs  of  the  trackbacks 
to  this  blog. 

2.  For  each  list  obtained,  we  collected  the  blogs  of  the  URLs  in  the  list. 

3.  For  each  blog  collected,  we  analyzed  its  HTML  file,  and  constructed 
the  list  of  the  URLs  of  the  source  blogs  of  the  trackbacks  to  the  blog. 

4.  We  repeated  from  Step  2  until  depth  ten  from  the  original  blog. 

We  call  this  network  data  the  blog  dataset.  This  network  was  a  directed 
graph  of  12, 047  nodes  and  53, 315  links,  and  is  expected  to  have  a  feature 
of  real  world  social  network  in  light  of  the  way  it  is  generated.  To  confirm 
this,  the  out-degree  and  in-degree  distributions  are  plotted  in  Figures  2  and 
3,  from  which  it  is  understood  that  these  are  “heavy-t ailed”  distributions 
that  most  large  real  networks  exhibit.  Here,  the  out-degree  and  in-degree 
distributions  are  the  distributions  of  the  number  of  outgoing  and  incoming 
links  for  every  node,  respectively.  Thus,  we  believe  that  the  blog  dataset  is 
a  typical  example  of  a  large  real  social  network  represented  by  a  directed 
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graph,  and  can  be  used  as  the  network  data  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  method. 


Figure  4:  The  degree  distribution  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset. 

Next,  we  employed  a  network  of  people  that  was  derived  from  the  “list  of 
people”  within  Japanese  Wikipedia.  Specifically,  we  extracted  the  maximal 
connected  component  of  the  undirected  graph  obtained  by  linking  two  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  “list  of  people”  if  they  co-occur  in  six  or  more  Wikipedia  pages, 
and  constructed  a  directed  graph  by  regarding  those  undirected  links  as  bidi¬ 
rectional  ones.  We  call  this  network  data  the  Wikipedia  dataset.  The  total 
numbers  of  nodes  and  directed  links  were  9,481  and  245,044,  respectively. 
Compared  with  the  blog  network,  the  way  this  network  is  generated  is  rather 
synthetically.  Figure  4  shows  the  degree  distribution  of  the  undirected  graph. 
We  also  observe  that  the  degree  distribution  is  a  “heavy-t ailed”  distribution. 

For  social  networks  represented  as  undirected  graphs,  Newman  and  Park 
(2003)  observed  that  they  generally  have  the  following  two  statistical  prop¬ 
erties  that  non-social  networks  do  not  have.  First,  they  show  positive  cor¬ 
relations  between  the  degrees  of  adjacent  nodes.  Second,  they  have  much 
higher  values  of  the  clustering  coefficient  than  the  corresponding  configura¬ 
tion  models  (i.e.,  random  network  models).  Here,  the  clustering  coefficient 
C  for  an  undirected  graph  is  defined  by 

3  x  number  of  triangles  on  the  graph 
number  of  connected  triples  of  nodes  ’ 

where  a  “triangle”  means  a  set  of  three  nodes  each  of  which  is  connected 
to  each  other,  and  a  “connected  triple”  means  a  node  connected  directly  to 
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Figure  5:  The  degree  correlation  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset. 


unordered  other  pair  nodes.  Note  that  in  terms  of  sociology,  C  measures  the 
probability  that  two  of  your  friends  will  also  be  friends  each  other.  Given  a 
degree  distribution  {A^},  the  corresponding  configuration  model  of  a  random 
network  of  N  nodes  is  defined  as  the  ensemble  of  all  possible  undirected 
graphs  of  N  nodes  that  possess  the  degree  distribution  {A^},  where  A is 
the  fraction  of  nodes  in  the  network  having  degree  d.  It  is  known  [18]  that 
the  value  of  C  for  the  configuration  model  is  exactly  calculated  by 


C 


1 


2 


where 


zi  =  E  d\d 

d 


is  the  average  number  of  neighbors  of  a  node  and 


*2  =  E  ^  -  E  dXd 

d  d 


is  the  average  number  of  second  neighbors.  For  the  undirected  graph  of  the 
Wikipedia  dataset,  the  value  of  C  of  the  corresponding  configuration  model 
was  0.046,  while  the  actual  measured  value  of  C  was  0.39.  Namely,  the 
undirected  graph  of  the  Wikipedia  dataset  had  a  much  higher  value  of  the 
clustering  coefficient  than  the  corresponding  configuration  model.  Moreover, 
we  can  see  from  Figure  5  that  the  Wikipedia  dataset  had  weakly  positive 
degree  correlation.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  Wikipedia  dataset  is  also 
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a  typical  example  of  a  large  real  social  network  represented  by  an  undirected 
graph,  and  can  be  used  as  the  network  data  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  method. 

5.2  Experimental  Settings 

The  proposed  and  the  conventional  methods  are  equipped  with  parameter 
M.  We  refer  to  the  conventional  method  with  M  =  1,000  for  the  IC  model 
as  the  IC1000.  In  the  same  way,  we  define  the  LT1000  and  LT 10000  for 
the  conventional  method  with  the  LT  model.  We  also  refer  to  the  proposed 
method  using  M  =  1,  000  and  M  =  10,  000  for  the  IC  model  as  the  ICBP1000 
and  ICBP10000,  respectively.  In  the  same  way,  we  define  the  LTBP1000  and 
LTBP10000  for  the  proposed  method  with  the  LT  model.  As  described  in 
Section  4.4,  we  compare  these  methods  for  the  same  value  of  M . 

The  IC  and  LT  models  have  parameters  to  be  specified  in  advance.  In  the 
IC  model,  we  assigned  a  uniform  probability  p  to  the  propagation  probability 
pUtV  for  any  directed  link  (it,  v)  of  the  network,  that  is,  pUjV  =  p.  In  the  LT 
model,  we  uniformly  set  weights  as  follows:  For  any  node  v  of  the  network, 
the  weight  wU:V  from  a  parent  node  u  6  T(u)  is  given  by  wUtV  =  l/|T(u)|. 

We  implemented  all  our  programs  of  both  the  conventional  and  proposed 
methods  for  the  IC  and  LT  models  in  C  language.  Of  course,  the  basic 
structure  of  these  programs  is  the  same,  except  that  the  routines  of  active 
node  calculation  used  in  the  conventional  method  are  replaced  with  those 
of  bond  percolation  and  SCC  decomposition  used  in  the  proposed  method. 

5.3  Experimental  Results 

We  compared  the  proposed  method  with  the  conventional  method  in  terms 
of  both  the  performance  of  the  approximate  solution  A ^  and  the  processing 
time  for  solving  the  influence  maximization  problem  of  size  k.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  Afc  is  measured  by  the  influence  degree  cr (A^).  We  estimated 
cr(Afc)  by  using  300,  000  simulations  according  to  the  work  of  Kernpe  et  al. 
(2003).  All  our  experimentation  was  undertaken  on  a  single  Dell  PC  with  an 
Intel  3.4GHz  Xeon  processor,  with  2GB  of  memory,  running  under  Linux. 

In  order  to  keep  computational  time  at  a  reasonable  level  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  method,  we  mainly  compared  these  two  methods  using  M  =  1,000. 
Note  that  if  a  large  enough  M  is  taken,  these  two  methods  should  produce 
the  same  solution.  We  conjecture  that  M  =  1,000  is  not  large  enough,  that 
is,  these  two  methods  with  M  =  1,000  cannot  necessarily  obtain  good  ap¬ 
proximate  values  for  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {<r(Au{u});  v  £  V\  A} 
of  A,  (see  Appendices  A  and  B).  Thus,  we  iterated  the  same  experiment 
five  times  independently.  Tables  1  and  2  show  the  experimental  results  for 
the  IC  model  with  p  =  10%  and  the  LT  model  for  the  blog  dataset,  respec¬ 
tively,  where  the  values  are  rounded  to  three  significant  figures.  Note  that 
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Table  1:  Performance  of  approximate  solutions  for  the  influence  maximiza¬ 
tion  problem  under  the  IC  model  with  p  =  10%  for  the  blog  dataset.  Up¬ 
per:  IC1000  (the  conventional  method).  Lower:  ICBP1000  (the  proposed 
method). 
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in  these  tables  and  later  ones,  too,  the  values  are  reestimated  with  300,  000 
simulations  once  Ak  has  been  obtained  by  each  method  with  a  specified 
M.  Since  the  true  solution  cr(A*£)  is  by  definition  the  maximum  among  all 
cj(%fc),  if  a(Ak)  is  estimated  accurately,  it  makes  sense  to  argue  that  the 
larger  the  value  is,  the  closer  it  is  to  the  true  solution  and  thus  it  is  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  We  first  observe  that  the  results  for  the  proposed  method  were 
relatively  stable  over  the  iterations,  while  the  results  for  the  conventional 
method  somewhat  fluctuated  for  large  k  in  particular.  Here,  we  note  that 
the  proposed  method  using  M  =  10, 000  was  stable  and  always  produced  the 
same  solution  for  k  =  30  over  the  iterations  (not  shown  in  the  tables).  We 
also  observe  that  for  k  =  30,  the  solutions  by  the  ICBP1000  and  LTBP1000 
outperforms  those  by  the  IC1000  and  LT1000,  respectively. 

Table  3  shows  the  processing  time  to  obtain  Ak  by  the  IC1000,  ICBP1000, 
LT1000  and  LTBP1000  for  the  blog  dataset,  where  the  values  are  rounded 
to  three  significant  figures.  We  observe  from  Table  3  that  the  ICBP1000 
and  LTBP1000  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  IC1000  and  LT1000,  re¬ 
spectively.  For  example,  to  obtain  the  approximate  solution  H30  for  k  =  30, 
both  the  IC1000  and  LT1000  needed  about  2.5  days,  while  the  ICBP1000 
and  LTBP1000  needed  about  2.5  and  1.5  minutes,  respectively.  Namely, 
for  k  =  30,  the  ICBP1000  was  1.8  x  103  times  faster  than  the  IC1000,  and 
the  LTBP1000  was  4.6  x  103  times  faster  than  the  LT1000.  We  also  exam¬ 
ined  the  LT10000  and  LTBP10000  on  the  blog  dataset.  In  order  to  obtain 
approximate  solution  H30,  the  LT10000  needed  about  27  days,  while  the 
LTBP10000  needed  only  about  14  minutes. 
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Table  2:  Performance  of  approximate  solutions  for  the  influence  maximiza¬ 
tion  problem  under  the  LT  model  for  the  blog  dataset.  Upper:  LT1000  (the 
conventional  method).  Lower:  LTBP1000  (the  proposed  method). 


cr(Ak )  (LT1000) 


1 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

10 

1.59 

X 

103 

1.61 

X 

103 

1.61 

X 

103 

1.59 

X 

103 

1.58 

X 

103 

20 

2.41 

X 

103 

2.40 

X 

103 

2.42 

X 

103 

2.42 

X 

103 

2.38 

X 

103 

30 

3.02 

X 

103 

3.05 

X 

103 

3.01 

X 

103 

3.01 

X 

103 

3.00 

X 

103 

k 

a(Ak)  (LTBP1000) 

1 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

2.86 

X 

102 

10 

1.60 

X 

103 

1.61 

X 

103 

1.61 

X 

103 

1.59 

X 

103 

1.60 

X 

103 

20 

2.44 

X 

103 

2.44 

X 

103 

2.44 

X 

103 

2.44 

X 

103 

2.44 

X 

103 

30 

3.07 

X 

103 

3.07 

X 

103 

3.06 

X 

103 

3.06 

X 

103 

3.06 

X 

103 

Table  3:  Processing  time  (sec.)  for  the  blog  dataset. 


k 

IC1000 

ICBP1000 

LT1000 

LTBP1000 

1 

3.70  x  102 

7.07 

6.57  x  102 

3.19 

10 

4.69  x  104 

5.68  x  101 

4.24  x  104 

2.96  x  101 

20 

1.24  x  105 

1.09  x  102 

1.25  x  105 

5.64  x  101 

30 

2.13  x  105 

1.60  x  102 

2.32  x  105 

8.20  x  101 

Tables  4,  5  and  6  show  the  experimental  results  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset. 
We  see  that  the  results  were  qualitatively  very  similar  to  the  ones  for  the 
blog  dataset.  First,  the  solutions  by  the  ICBP1000  and  LTBP1000  outper¬ 
formed  those  by  the  IC1000  and  LT1000,  respectively.  We  also  note  that  the 
proposed  method  using  M  =  10, 000  was  stable  and  always  produced  the 
same  solution  for  k  =  30  over  the  iterations  (not  shown  in  the  tables).  Next, 
the  ICBP1000  and  LTBP1000  were  much  more  efficient  than  the  IC1000  and 
LT1000,  respectively.  For  example,  for  obtaining  the  approximate  solution 
A30  for  k  =  30,  the  ICBP1000  was  1.9  x  103  times  faster  than  the  IC1000, 
and  the  LTBP1000  was  8.3  x  103  times  faster  than  the  LT1000.  We  also 
conducted  experiments  on  some  other  large-scale  real  networks  including  a 
blogroll  network  of  blogs,  and  confirmed  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
method. 
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Table  4:  Performance  of  approximate  solutions  for  the  influence  maximiza¬ 
tion  problem  under  the  IC  model  with  p  =  1%  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset. 
Upper:  IC1000  (the  conventional  method).  Lower:  ICBP1000  (the  proposed 
method). 


k 

a 

(Ah) 

(IC1000) 

1 

1.39 

X 

102 

1.39 

X 

102 

1.36 

X 

102 

1.36 

X 

102 

1.36 

X 

102 

10 

3.91 

X 

102 

3.97 

X 

102 

3.98 

X 

102 

4.02 

X 

102 

4.01 

X 

102 

20 

4.56 

X 

102 

4.64 

X 

102 

4.62 

X 

102 

4.64 

X 

102 

4.66 

X 

102 

30 

4.97 

X 

102 

5.02 

X 

102 

4.95 

X 

102 

5.00 

X 

102 

4.98 

X 

102 

k 

a(Ak)  (ICBP1000) 

1 

1.39 

X 

102 

1.39 

X 

102 

1.39 

X 

102 

1.36 

X 

102 

1.36 

X 

102 

10 

4.05 

X 

102 

4.06 

X 

102 

4.07 

X 

102 

4.06 

X 

102 

4.07 

X 

102 

20 

4.75 

X 

102 

4.76 

X 

102 

4.76 

X 

102 

4.75 

X 

102 

4.77 

X 

102 

30 

5.16 

X 

102 

5.17 

X 

102 

5.17 

X 

102 

5.16 

X 

102 

5.17 

X 

102 

5.4  Discussion 


These  experimental  results  show  that  the  proposed  method  is  much  more 
efficient  than  the  conventional  method. 

First,  we  investigate  the  reason  why  the  proposed  method  outperforms 
the  conventional  method  in  the  case  of  M  =  1, 000  for  our  network  datasets. 
If  we  take  a  sufficiently  large  M  (e.g.,  M  =  100,  000),  the  proposed  and  the 
conventional  methods  should  produce  the  same  solution.  As  shown  in  the 
experiments,  the  estimation  accuracy  of  influence  degree  function  cr  with 
M  =  1,000  is  not  so  high  for  the  both  methods.  Now,  consider  estimating 
all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {cr(Ak  U  {v});  v  G  V  \  Ak}  of  solution 
Ak,  and  choosing  the  node  vk+i  that  maximizes  a (Ak  U  {u}),  (v  G  V  \  A, *,). 
It  should  be  reemphasized  that  the  influence  set  of  Ak  is  equally  evaluated 
for  all  v  G  V  \  Ak  for  the  proposed  method.  In  fact,  when  a(Ak  U  {v})  is 
estimated  using  Equation  (3),  each  \F(AkU{v}-,  Grm)\  is  basically  computed 
by 


|F(AfcU{i;};Grm)| 


F{v\G%) 


+  \F(Ak;Grm)\ . 


Thus,  for  the  proposed  method,  a  node  that  is  relatively  optimal  for  Ak  can 
be  selected  as  vk+\-  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  conventional  method,  the 
influence  set  of  Ak  is  not  equally  evaluated  for  all  v  G  V\Ak  since  cr(AfcU{u}) 
is  independently  estimated  for  every  v  each  by  a  distinct  simulation.  We 
also  note  that  the  number  of  final  active  nodes  for  a  given  target  set  greatly 
varied  for  every  simulation  in  the  IC  and  LT  models  (see,  Appendix  B).  Thus, 
unlike  the  proposed  method,  the  selection  of  vk+i  in  the  conventional  method 
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Table  5:  Performance  of  approximate  solutions  for  the  influence  maximiza¬ 
tion  problem  under  the  LT  model  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset.  Upper:  LT1000 
(the  conventional  method).  Lower:  LTBP1000  (the  proposed  method). 


k 

a 

( Ak )  (LT1000) 

1 

3.41 

X 

102 

3.41 

X 

3.41 

X 

102 

3.41 

X 

102 

3.41 

X 

102 

10 

1.72 

X 

103 

1.72 

X 

103 

1.67 

X 

103 

1.66 

X 

103 

1.72 

X 

103 

20 

2.55 

X 

103 

2.55 

X 

103 

2.45 

X 

103 

2.53 

X 

103 

2.55 

X 

103 

30 

3.12 

X 

103 

3.03 

X 

103 

2.99 

X 

103 

3.01 

X 

103 

3.11 

X 

103 

k 

a{Ak)  (LTBP1000) 

1 

3.41 

X 

102 

3.41 

X 

102 

3.41 

X 

102 

3.41 

X 

102 

3.41 

X 

102 

10 

1.72 

X 

103 

1.72 

X 

103 

1.72 

X 

103 

1.72 

X 

103 

1.71 

X 

103 

20 

2.58 

X 

103 

2.58 

X 

103 

2.59 

X 

103 

2.59 

X 

103 

2.59 

X 

103 

30 

3.18 

X 

103 

3.18 

X 

103 

3.18 

X 

103 

3.18 

X 

103 

3.18 

X 

103 

Table  6:  Processing  time  (sec.)  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset. 


k 

IC1000 

ICBP1000 

LT1000 

LTBP1000 

1 

6.63  x  102 

1.91  x  101 

5.41  x  102 

5.17 

10 

1.94  x  105 

1.74  x  102 

9.60  x  104 

4.64  x  101 

20 

4.82  x  105 

3.42  x  102 

3.03  x  105 

8.57  x  101 

30 

8.03  x  105 

5.10  x  102 

5.69  x  105 

1.21  x  102 

using  M  =  1,000  by  necessity  completely  depends  on  how  the  influence  set 
of  Ak  is  evaluated  by  chance  for  each  v  G  V  \  Ak.  Therefore,  we  believe 
that  the  proposed  method  outperforms  the  conventional  method  in  the  case 
of  M  =  1,000  for  our  network  datasets. 

Here,  to  explain  the  point  of  the  reason  described  above  more  clearly,  we 
consider  the  following  method  as  an  extended  version  of  the  conventional 
method: 

1.  for  m  =  1  to  M  do 

2.  Find  the  set  D(Ak)  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of  the  random  process 
of  the  IC  or  the  LT  models  for  initial  active  set  A k  by  simulation. 

3.  for  each  v  £  V  \  Ak  do 

4.  Find  the  set  D{v )  of  active  nodes  at  the  end  of  the  random  process 
of  the  IC  or  the  LT  models  for  initial  active  set  {u}  by  simulation. 
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5.  Set  xVtTn  <-  \D(Ak)  U  D(v)\. 

6.  end  for 

7.  end  for 

8.  for  each  v  G  V  \  Ak  do 

9.  Set  a(Ak  U  {u})  <-  (1/M)  Em=i  xv,m 

10.  end  for 

The  extended  method  should  improve  the  conventional  method  because  the 
influence  set  of  Ak  is  now  equally  evaluated  for  all  v  G  V  \  Ak,  and  should 
be  comparable  to  the  proposed  method  in  quality  of  solution.  However,  it 
cannot  be  as  efficient  as  the  proposed  method  since  it  does  not  incorporate 
the  SCC-finding  technique. 


Figure  6:  Processing  time  difference  r(k)  between  the  proposed  and  conven¬ 
tional  methods  for  the  blog  dataset  in  the  case  of  the  IC  model. 

Next,  we  discuss  the  sources  of  the  difference  between  the  proposed  and 
conventional  methods  in  processing  time.  Note  that  we  use  the  same  value  of 
parameter  M  for  both  methods.  Let  T\  (k)  and  ro(fc)  respectively  denote  the 
processing  times  of  the  proposed  and  the  conventional  methods  for  obtaining 
solution  Ak_ |_i  when  solution  Ak  is  given.  We  define  the  processing  time 
difference  r(k)  by  To(k)  —  T\  (k)  for  k,  the  number  of  nodes  selected.  We 
believe  the  essential  sources  of  speed-up  in  the  proposed  method  is  that  we 
compute  {\F(Ak  U  {u};  Gr)|;  v  G  V  \  Ak}  on  graph  Gr  as  follows: 
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•  By  first  identifying  F(Aj<.'Gr),  we  reduce  the  graph  in  question  from 
Gr  to  the  induced  graph  G^k  of  Gr  to  V  \  F(Ak ;  Gr) 

•  By  decomposing  G^k  into  the  SCCs,  we  compute  |F(ylfcU{u};  Gr ) |  for 
many  nodes  v  at  once. 

Namely,  we  believe  that  the  larger  the  size  of  F{A^]Gr)  is,  the  larger  the 
value  of  r(k)  is.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  larger  the  sizes  of  the  SCCs 
of  graph  G^k  are,  the  larger  the  value  of  r(k)  is.  Here,  we  demonstrate 
these  characteristics  for  the  IC  model.  Note  that  the  size  of  F(Ak',Gr) 
monotonically  increases  with  the  value  of  k.  Thus,  we  can  expect  that  the 
value  of  r(k )  also  monotonically  increases  with  the  value  of  k.  Note  also  that 
graph  Gr  becomes  denser  when  the  value  of  the  propagation  probability  p  is 
larger,  and  the  sizes  of  the  SCCs  of  Gr  also  become  larger.  Thus,  we  can  also 
expect  that  the  value  of  r(k )  monotonically  increases  with  the  value  of  p. 
Figure  6  shows  r(k)  for  p  =  0.1%,  1%  and  10%  as  a  function  of  k  for  the  blog 
dataset,  where  circles,  squares  and  diamonds  indicate  r(k)  for  p  =  0.1%,  1% 
and  10%,  respectively.  Here,  we  used  M  =  1,000  for  both  the  proposed  and 
the  conventional  methods.  The  results  support  our  conjectures. 

6  Related  Work 

6.1  Calculation  of  Influence  Degrees 

First,  we  describe  work  related  to  the  calculation  of  influence  degrees  in  the 
IC  model.  Let  us  recall  that  the  SIR  model  for  the  spread  of  a  disease  on 
a  network  is  equivalent  to  a  bond  percolation  model  on  the  same  network, 
and  the  size  of  a  disease  outbreak  from  a  node  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the 
cluster  that  can  be  reached  from  the  node  by  traversing  only  the  “occupied” 
links.  There  are  a  series  of  work  that  uses  this  correspondence  to  develop 
a  method  for  theoretically  calculating  the  probability  distribution  of  the 
size  of  a  disease  outbreak  that  starts  with  a  randomly  chosen  node  in  the 
configuration  model  (i.e. ,  a  random  network  model)  with  a  given  degree 
distribution  (Callaway  et  al.,  2000;  Newman,  2002;  Newman,  2003),  and  to 
derive  a  condition  for  the  disease  outbreak  from  a  randomly  chosen  node  to 
give  an  epidemic  outbreak  that  affects  a  non-zero  fraction  on  the  network  in 
the  limit  of  very  large  network.  Mathematically  more  rigorous  treatments 
of  similar  results  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  Molloy  and  Reed  (1998)  and 
Chung  and  Lu  (2002). 

Next,  we  describe  work  related  to  the  calculation  of  influence  degrees 
in  the  LT  model.  Watts  (2002)  investigated  the  LT  model  on  a  network  to 
explain  large  but  rare  cascade  phenomena  triggered  by  small  initial  shocks. 
Using  the  concept  of  site  percolation ,  he  theoretically  derived  a  condition 
for  the  cascade  from  a  randomly  chosen  seed  node  to  give  a  global  cascade 
that  affects  a  non-zero  fraction  on  the  network  in  the  limit  of  infinitely  large 
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network  for  the  configuration  model  (i.e.,  a  random  network  model)  with  a 
given  degree  distribution. 

The  above  mentioned  studies  focused  on  global  properties  averaged  over 
a  random  network  in  the  limit  of  very  large  size,  while  our  primary  inter¬ 
est  is  to  practically  answer  which  nodes  are  most  influential  for  information 
diffusion  on  a  given  real-world  network  of  a  finite  size.  We  also  note  that 
those  studies  dealt  with  undirected  graphs,  while  our  work  investigates  in¬ 
formation  diffusion  on  networks  represented  by  directed  graphs.  Moreover, 
the  theories  developed  in  those  studies  assumed  that  the  loop  structure  on 
a  network  of  interest  can  be  essentially  ignored  in  the  limit  of  large  network 
size.  However,  this  property  is  not  true  of  many  large-scale  social  networks, 
and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  those  theories  are  effective  for  such 
networks  (Newman,  2003).  In  fact,  the  clustering  coefficient  C  quantifies  the 
loop  structure  in  a  network,  and  it  was  indeed  observed  that  many  social 
networks  have  much  higher  values  of  C  than  the  corresponding  configuration 
models  (i.e.,  random  network  models)  (Newman  and  Park,  2003). 

6.2  Solving  the  Influence  Maximization  Problem 

The  influence  degree  function  a  is  submodular  (see,  Kernpe  et  al.,  2003).  For 
solving  a  combinatorial  optimization  problem  of  a  submodular  function  /  on 
V  by  the  greedy  algorithm,  Leskovec  et  al.  (2007)  have  recently  presented 
a  lazy  evaluation  method  that  leads  to  far  fewer  (expensive)  evaluations 
of  the  marginal  increments  f(A  U  {u})  —  f(A)  (v  £  V  \  A)  in  the  greedy 
algorithm  for  A  ^  0,  and  achieved  an  improvement  in  speed.  Note  here 
that  their  method  requires  evaluating  f(y)  for  all  v  £  V  at  least.  Thus,  we 
can  apply  their  method  to  the  influence  maximization  problem  for  the  IC  or 
LT  models,  where  the  influence  degree  function  a  is  evaluated  through  the 
simulations  of  the  corresponding  random  process.  It  is  clear  that  this  method 
is  more  efficient  than  the  conventional  method.  However,  the  proposed 
method  for  k  =  30  was  faster  than  the  conventional  method  for  k  =  1 
as  shown  in  Tables  3  and  6.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  proposed 
method  can  be  faster  than  the  method  by  Leskovec  et  al.  (2007)  for  the 
influence  maximization  problem  for  the  IC  or  LT  models.  To  quantify  the 
difference  we  implemented  the  Lazy  evaluation  method.  The  processing  time 
for  k  =  30  in  case  of  the  blog  dataset  was  2.12  x  103  and  8.28  x  102  seconds 
for  the  IC  and  the  LT  models,  respectively,  and  the  corresponding  processing 
time  in  case  of  Wikipedia  dataset  was  1.46  x  104  and  2.65  x  103  seconds  for 
the  IC  and  the  LT  models,  respectively.  Here,  M  =  1,000  are  used  as  the 
number  of  simulations  (see,  Section  3.2),  and  the  values  are  rounded  to  three 
significant  figures.  From  these  results,  we  can  see  that  the  proposed  method 
was  more  than  ten  times  faster  than  the  method  by  Leskovec  et  al.  (2007) 
for  k  =  30  in  the  blog  and  Wikipedia  datasets  (see,  Tables  3  and  6). 

Beyond  the  IC  and  LT  models,  Kernpe  et  al.  (2003)  proposed  the  trig- 
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gering  model  as  an  yet  another  diffusion  model  on  a  network.  It  is  proved 
that  the  triggering  model  can  be  identified  with  a  bond  percolation  model 
(see,  Kernpe  et  al.,  2003).  The  proposed  method  can  be  applied  to  this 
model  because  it  can  be  applied  to  any  diffusion  model  that  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  bond  percolation  model.  The  future  work  includes  presenting  a 
large  number  of  realistic  examples  of  such  diffusion  models. 

In  this  paper,  we  have  considered  the  progressive  case  in  which  nodes 
cannot  switch  from  being  active  to  being  inactive.  However,  there  are  many 
information  diffusion  phenomena  that  non-progressive  diffusion  models  are 
required.  Examples  include  the  spread  of  posts  for  a  topic  in  blogspace 
(Gruhl  et  al,  2004).  Kernpe  et  al.  (2003)  proved  that  non-progressive  case 
can  be  reduced  to  the  progressive  case.  More  specifically,  it  is  proved  that 
the  influence  maximization  problem  for  a  non-progressive  diffusion  model  on 
graph  G  in  time-limit  T  is  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  influence  maximization 
problem  on  the  layered  graph  Gt  for  the  progressive  diffusion  model,  where 
Gt  is  the  directed  acyclic  graph  (DAG)  constructed  by  time-forwardly  con¬ 
necting  (T  +  1)  copies  of  G  (see,  Kernpe  et  al.  2003).  Therefore,  building 
effective  methods  for  fundamental  progressive  models  such  as  the  IC  and  LT 
models  is  indeed  important  and  crucial  for  the  non-progressive  case. 

From  a  realistic  point  of  view,  the  IC  and  LT  models  are  by  no  means  a 
complete  model,  but  are  at  best  a  simplified  and  partial  representation  of  a 
complex  reality  (see,  Kernpe  et  al,  2003;  Gruhl  et  al.,  2004;  Leskovec  et  al., 
2006).  However,  in  the  field  of  sociology,  Watts  and  Dodds  (2007)  recently 
examined  the  “influentials  hypothesis”  in  the  contexts  of  the  LT  model  and 
the  SIR  model  (i.e. ,  an  extended  model  of  the  IC  model),  that  is,  they 
investigated  by  computer  simulations  whether  large  cascades  of  influence 
are  actually  driven  by  influentials  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  Even-Dar  and 
Shapira  (2007)  mathematically  studied  the  influence  maximization  problem 
in  the  context  of  another  fundamental  model  called  the  voter  model.  We  also 
believe  that  it  is  important  to  investigate  information  diffusion  phenomena 
for  the  IC  and  LT  models  (i.e.,  fundamental  diffusion  models)  to  deepen  our 
understanding  of  these  models.  The  future  work  includes  proposing  effective 
methods  for  solving  the  influence  maximization  problem  in  the  contexts  of 
various  realistic  diffusion  models. 

6.3  Applications 

As  is  easily  understood,  the  conventional  method  is  not  practical  unless  we 
rely  on  high-performance  computers  and  sophisticated  techniques  such  as 
parallel  computing  (see,  Tables  3  and  6)  to  solve  the  kind  of  problems  such 
as  influence  maximization  problem  as  addressed  in  this  paper.  In  contrast, 
the  proposed  method  enables  us  to  obtain  a  practical  solution  to  this  kind 
of  problems  on  a  single  standard  PC  in  a  reasonable  processing  time.  Thus, 
we  can  apply  the  proposed  method  to  a  variety  of  real  problems. 
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The  work  of  Watts  and  Dodds  (2007)  briefly  described  above  needs  a 
method  to  efficiently  estimate  cr(A)  and  the  proposed  method  can  readily 
be  applicable. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  the  influence  maximization  problem 
finds  many  realistic  applications.  The  most  straightforward  application 
would  be  viral  marketing.  When  we  wish  to  promote  a  new  product  (e.g., 
an  email  service  or  a  search  engine),  and  are  given  a  relevant  social  network, 
we  can  easily  find  a  limited  number  of  key  (influential)  persons  first  to  adopt 
the  new  product  by  the  proposed  method,  and  enjoy  the  diffusion  effect  for 
the  IC  or  LT  models  (i.e.,  fundamental  diffusion  models)  through  the  social 
network.  We  admit  that  the  diffusion  models  we  discussed  are  oversimplified 
but  still  it  is  useful  to  obtain  approximate  solutions  as  a  first  step  toward 
an  effective  marketing  without  using  classical  advertising  channels. 

The  proposed  method  has  an  application  of  different  flavor  which  is  the 
visualization  of  information  flow.  Understanding  the  flow  of  information 
through  a  complex  network  is  important  in  terms  of  sociology  and  market¬ 
ing.  We  devised  a  new  node  embedding  method  for  visualizing  the  infor¬ 
mation  diffusion  process  from  the  target  nodes  selected  to  be  a  solution  of 
the  influence  maximization  problem  (Saito  et  al.,  2008).  This  visualization 
method  is  characterized  by  1)  utilization  of  the  target  nodes  as  a  set  of  pivot 
objects  for  visualization,  2)  application  of  a  probabilistic  algorithm  for  em¬ 
bedding  all  the  nodes  in  the  network  into  an  Euclidean  space  to  conserve 
the  posterior  information  diffusion  probability,  and  3)  varying  appearance 
of  the  embedded  nodes  on  the  basis  of  two  label  assignment  strategies,  one 
with  emphasis  on  influence  of  initially  activated  nodes,  and  the  other  on 
degree  of  information  reachability. 

7  Conclusion 

We  have  considered  the  influence  maximization  problem  for  the  IC  and  LT 
models  on  a  large-scale  social  network  represented  as  a  directed  graph  G  = 
(V,  E) .  Due  to  the  computational  complexity,  the  greedy  search  algorithm  is 
the  only  practical  approach,  but  still  the  conventional  method  needed  a  high 
amount  of  computation.  We  have  proposed  a  method  of  efficiently  finding 
a  good  approximate  solution  to  the  problem  under  the  greedy  algorithm. 
In  particular,  in  order  to  improve  the  computational  efficiency,  we  have 
estimated  all  the  marginal  influence  degrees  {cr(A  U  {u});  v  £  V  \  A}  of  a 
given  target  set  A  in  the  following  way: 

•  We  identify  the  IC  and  LT  models  with  the  corresponding  bond  per¬ 
colation  models. 

•  For  any  v  6  V  \  A,  we  estimate  the  influence  degree  a(A  U  {v})  of  A 
U  {u}  as  the  empirical  mean  of  the  number  \F(A  U  {u};Gr)|  of  the 
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nodes  that  are  reachable  from  A  U  {u}  on  a  graph  Gr  generated  from 
the  corresponding  occupation  probability  distribution  q{r)  of  the  bond 
percolation. 

In  particular,  we  estimate  {\F(A  U  {u};  Gr)|;  v  G  V  \  A}  as  follows: 

•  We  find  the  set  F(A;Gr )  that  is  reachable  from  A  on  graph  Gr,  and 
simultaneously  compute  {|F(A  U  {u};  Gr)|;  v  G  F(A;  Gr)}. 

•  We  find  the  induced  graph  G of  Gr  to  V  \  F(A ;  Gr ) ,  and  decompose 
G^  into  its  SCCs  (Strongly  Connected  Components). 

•  For  each  SCC  SCC(u ;  G of  G^,  (it  G  V  \  F(A ;  Gr )),  we  simultane¬ 
ously  compute  {| F(A  U  {u};  G>)|;  v  G  SCC(u ;  G^)}. 

We  have  compared  the  proposed  method  with  the  conventional  method 
in  terms  of  computational  complexity  and  quality  of  the  solution,  and  have 
shown  that  the  proposed  method  is  expected  to  achieve  a  large  amount 
of  reduction  in  computational  cost.  Moreover,  using  large-scale  networks 
including  a  real  blog  network,  we  have  experimentally  demonstrated  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  proposed  method.  For  example,  we  obtained  the  following 
results  for  the  influence  maximization  problem  of  size  k  =  30  on  the  blog 
and  Wikipedia  datasets  that  are  real  networks  with  about  10, 000  nodes:  In 
the  case  of  the  IC  model,  the  proposed  method  was  1800  times  faster  than 
the  conventional  method,  and  in  the  case  of  the  LT  model,  the  proposed 
method  was  4600  times  faster  than  the  conventional  method. 
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Appendix 

A  Convergence  Speed 

As  described  in  Section  4.4,  by  using  the  same  value  of  M,  both  the  proposed 
and  the  conventional  methods  would  estimate  <j(v)  with  the  same  accuracy 
in  principle.  Here,  we  experimentally  demonstrate  this  conjecture. 
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According  to  the  work  of  Kenrpe  et  al.  (2003),  we  set  M  =  300,000  as 
a  sufficiently  large  value  of  M,  that  is,  we  assume  that  a(v)  for  any  v  6  V 
is  well  approximated  by  300, 000  simulations  of  the  information  diffusion 
model  (i.e. ,  the  conventional  method  using  M  =  300,000).  For  any 
let  (Jo (v;M)  and  ai(v,M)  denote  the  estimates  of  cr(v)  by  the  conventional 
and  the  proposed  methods  using  parameter  value  M,  respectively.  For  the 
blog  and  Wikipedia  datasets,  we  investigated 
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We  first  consider  the  case  of  the  IC  model.  Then,  the  value  of  £  was 
0.03  and  0.04  for  the  blog  and  Wikipedia  datasets,  respectively.  Thus,  we 
can  assume  that  the  values  of  <7o(e  300,  000)  and  300, 000)  are  almost 
the  same  for  any  v  €  V. 


Table  7:  Convergence  speed  for  the  blog  dataset. 


M 

So  (M) 

Si  (M) 

100 

1.16 

1.12 

1,000 

0.36 

0.36 

10,000 

0.11 

0.12 

100,000 

0.03 

0.03 

Table  8:  Convergence  speed  for  the  Wikipedia  dataset. 
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1.28 

1.23 

0.42 
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0.13 
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Tables  7  and  8  show  the  values  of  £q{M)  and  £\ (M)  for  the  blog  and 
Wikipedia  datasets,  respectively.  These  results  imply  that  the  proposed 
and  the  conventional  methods  estimate  {<j(u);  v  G  V}  with  almost  the  same 
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accuracy  for  the  IC  model.  We  also  obtained  similar  results  for  the  case  of 
the  LT  model.  For  example,  the  value  of  8  was  0.03  and  0.09  for  the  blog 
and  Wikipedia  datasets,  respectively.  For  the  blog  dataset,  the  values  of 
£o(10,000)  and  £i(10, 000)  were  0.13  and  0.12,  respectively.  Also,  for  the 
Wikipedia  datasets,  the  values  of  £o(10,000)  and  £i(10,000)  were  0.36  and 
0.37,  respectively.  These  results  support  our  conjecture. 

B  Fluctuation  in  Simulations  of  Information  Dif¬ 
fusion  Models 

For  each  v  G  V,  we  examine  fluctuation  in  the  number  ip(v)  of  the  final  active 
nodes  for  a  target  initially  activated  node  v  through  1,  000  simulations  in  the 
IC  and  LT  models.  Let  jl(v)  and  s(v)  denote  the  empirical  mean  and  the 
standard  deviation  of  tp(v)  for  1,000  simulations,  respectively.  We  define 
Jl  and  s  by  the  empirical  means  of  {n(v)\  v  G  V}  and  (s(u);  v  G  V}, 
respectively.  For  the  blog  dataset,  Jl  and  s  were  as  follows: 

IC  model  (p  =  10%) :  Jl  =  8.6,  s  =  14.3. 

LT  model:  Jl  =  6.8,  s  =  14.9. 

For  the  Wikipedia  dataset,  Jl  and  s  were  as  follows: 

IC  model  (p  =  1%):  Jl  =  8.1,  s  =  16.1, 

LT  model:  Jl  =  12.6,  s  =  42.4, 

Here,  the  values  are  rounded  to  the  first  decimal  place.  We  can  observe  that 
compared  with  Jl,  s  is  very  large.  Therefore,  we  see  that  the  number  of  final 
active  nodes  for  a  given  target  set  can  greatly  vary  for  every  simulation  in 
the  IC  and  LT  models. 
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